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In  Berlin 


G2  with  European  weather 


Has  ‘the  Oddfatherf 
lost  his  marbles?  ■ 


‘It’s  delicious.  I have  no  worries 
about  eating  beefburgers. 

There  is  no  cause  for  concern’ 

- John  Glimmer,  Agriculture  Minister, 

speaking  in  May  1990 as  he  and  his 

four-year-old  daughter,  Cordelia,  sample  beefburgers 


‘There  is  currently  no  scientific  evidence 
that  BSE  can  be  transmitted  to  humans  or 
that  eating  beef  causes  CJD  in  humans. 
That  issue  is  not  in  question’ 

- John  Major,  speaking  in  December,  1 995 


‘The  most  likely  explanation 
is  that  these  cases  are 
linked  to  exposure  to  BSE 
before  the  offal  ban  in  1 989’ 

-Stephen  Dorrell,  Health  Secretary,  speaking  yesterday 


Beef  warning  sparks  panic 


Many  millions  in 
potential  danger 


Paul  Brown, 
Rebecca  SmHhsrs 
and  Sarah  Bosetey 


MERGENCY  mea- 
sures were  prom- 
ised  yesterday  to 
tighten  controls 
on  beef  produc- 
tion. following  the 
Government's  announcement 
that  10  young  people  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  infected  by  a 
variant  of  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  dis- 
ease after  eating  meat  infected 
with  "mad  cow  disease”. 

Government  experts  later 
said  that  evidence  gained  in 
the  past  few  months  from 
deaths  among  the  victims 
showed  that  everyone  in  die 
United  Kingdom  who  had 
eaten  beef  in  the  decade 
before  1989  may  be  in  danger. 

The  admission  that  bovine 
spongiform  encephalopathy 
tBSE  t may  be  transmitted  to 
humans  is  a complete  rever- 
sal of  the  position  the  Govern- 
ment has  stood  by  for  a 
decade. 

There  were  dear  signs  of 
crisis  management  as  first 
the  Health  Secretary  and  then 
the  Agriculture  Minister 


delivered  statements  to  the 
Commons. 

John  Major  was  told  of  the 
new  findings  from  scientists 
on  the  Spongiform  Encepha- 
lopathy Advisory  Committee 
(Seac)  on  Monday,  Downing 
Street  said.  They  prompted  an 
hour-long  unscheduled  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  yesterday 
morning. 

Stephen  Dorrell.  the  Health 
Secretary,  told  MPs  that  al- 
though there  remained  “no 
scientific  proof’  that  BSE  can 
be  transmitted  to  man  by 
beef,  scientists  bad  concluded 
that  "the  most  likely  explana- 
tion'* for  10  cases  involving  a 
new  strain  of  CJD  was  expo- 
sure to  BSE  before  the  ofial 
ban  in  1989. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  swiftly  fol- 
lowed with  a statement  detail- 
ing fresh  safeguards  for 
slaughterhouses  and  animal 
feeds-  to  ensure  that  the  risk 
to  humans  was  "minimised”. 

In  the  absence  erf  detailed 
guidelines  for  people  worried 
about  beef,  he  assured  MPs 
that  “British  beef  can  be 
eaten  with  confidence”  and 
that  he  would  still  do  so. 

Beef  producers,  burger 
chains  and  supermarkets  in- 
sisted they  needed  more  de- 
tails of  the  findings  before 
they  could  comment,  and 
stressed  their  quality  con- 
trols. The  Meat  and  Livestock 
Commission  said  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  BSE  had 
appeared  in  muscle  tissue,  as 
opposed  to  ctffal  and  bone. 

A junior  Scottish  minister, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  said  the 
Government  had  to  bear  some 
blame  for  telling  to  pay  term- 
ers full  compensation  for 
slaughtering  infected  animals 
in  the  late  1980s.  “We  possibly 
unwittingly  allowed  the  temp- 
tation that  some  tenners  may- 
have  succumbed  to.”  he  told 
peers. 

Ministers  sought  to  assure 
the  public  that  eating  beef 


John  Niven,  a farmer  in  Gloagbum,  Perthshire,  cast  down  by  yesterday's  government  announcement  The  Scottish  beef  trade  is  worth  £5O0m  a year 


had  become  progressively 
safer  since  the  controls  intro- 
duced in  1989.  These  were  im- 
posed in  response  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  BSE  in  cattle  that 
had.  in  the  early  80s.  con- 
sumed feed  containing  the 
brains  of  sheep  suffering  from 
scrapie  — another  form  of  the 
disease. 

However,  ministers  opted 
for  the  formula  that  the  risk 
in  eating  beef  was  extremely 
small,  rather  than  that  there 
was  no  risk  at  all. 


Mr  Dorrell  and  Mr  Hogg 
said  the  risk  from  beef  was 
now  "extremely  small”.  Con- 
trols to  strip  out  and  destroy 
offal  which  might  be  infected 
with  BSE  were  begun  in  1989 
and  have  been  progressively 
improved.  Even  tighter  con- 
trols were  brought  in  yester- 
day in  an  attempt  to  reassure 
the  public  that  the  multi -mil- 
lion-pound British  beef  indus-' 
try  was  a safe  one. 

All  10  people  identified  as 
having  a new.  human  form  of 


BSE  were  aged  under  42  and 
had  been  felled  in  the  past  few 
months. 

The  acknowledgment  of  a 
possible  large-scale  public 
health  problem  came  during  a 
press  conference  with  Seac 
scientists  after  the  Commons 
statements.  Professor  John 
Pattison.  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment's committee,  said  doc- 
tors were  being  urged  to  look 
out  for  the  disease.  “We  have 
asked  for  intense  surveillance 
so  we  can  measure  the  scale 


of  the  problem  over  the  com- 
ing months  and  years.” 

The  main  concern  is  for  the 
millions  who  ate  beef  In  the 
1980s  before  the  controls  were 
brought  in.  Prof  Pattison  said 
the  incubation  period  of  the 
new  disease  was  typically  five 
to  15  years.  That  was  why  the 
first  cases  of  the  new  illness 
had  not  shown  up  until  1994, 
when  six  were  diagnosed. 
There  were  four  more  in  1995. 
The  new  illness  was  known 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  VICTIMS:  Depression,  tremors,  loss  of  balance  and  a dreadful  decline 


Vicky 

Rimmer 


V! 


riCKY SUMMER  (right), 
aged  18.  a kennel  worker 
from  Connah’s  Quay, 
Ciwyd,  North  Wales,  has 
been  In  a vegetative  coma  at 
Deeslde  Community  Hospi- 
tal for  the  past  three  years. 

She  was  the  first  known 
teenage  victim  of  CJD  when 
she  fell  ill  in  1993. 

The  once  vibrant  school- 
girl does  riot  move  and  has 
lost  all  powers  of  recogni- 
tion and  speech.  Her  family 
has  consistently  blamed  her 
condition  on  meat  infected 
with  BSE.  specifically 
hamburgers. 

She  was  still  at  school 
when  she  began  to  feel 
tremors  in  her  hands  and  to 
lose  her  balance. 

Her  symptoms,  in  com- 
mon with  other  CJD  suffer- 
ers. grew  progressively 
worse. 

After  being  referred  to 
hospital,  she  underwent 
biopsy  tests,  which  were 
carried  out  by  scientists 
from  the  CJD  surveillance 
unit  at  Edinburgh . 

Her  mother.  Bery  L was 
eventually  taken  aside  by  a 


neurologist,  who  said  that 
he  was  “terribly  sorry”  to 
have  to  Inform  her  that  her 
daughter  had  contracted 
CJD.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  slipped  into  a coma. 

Every  year  since  then,  her 
family  have  held  a party  for 
Vicky’s  friends  at  her  hospi- 
tal bedside  on  her  birthday. 

“I  have  always  believed 
that  beefburgers  caused 
CJD  In  Vicky,  and  I hold  the 
Government  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  tried  to  deceive  the 
public”  Mrs  Rimmer  said 
yesterday. 


Peter 

Hall 

pETER  HALL  (right),  a 
I vegetarian,  ofChester- 
le-Street.  Co  Durham,  was 
20  when  he  died  last  month 
after  suffering  from  CJD  for 
two  years.  His  parents  claim 
be  contracted  the  disease 
before  giving  up  meat. 

An  environmental  stud- 
ies student  at  Sunderland 
University,  he  was  a keen 
musician  with  a heavy 
metal  group  but  first 
showed  signs  of  depression 
around  Christmas  1994.  His 
bands  trembled,  be  lost  bis 
footing  coming  down  stairs 
and  swayed  unsteadily 
when  he  walked. 

He  soon  appeared  to  lose 
all  co-ordination  and  much 
of  his  short-term  memory. 

Within  five  months  of  the 
first  symptoms,  he  was  con- 
fined to  a wheelchair. 
Transferred  to  hospitals  in 
Newcastle  and  then  a local 
care  home,  he  continued  to 
deteriorate.  In  the  final 
stages,  thin  and  suffering 
from  dementia,  he  con- 
tracted a series  of  chest 
infections. 

Throughout  his  illness. 


the  doctors  had  dismissed 
suggestions  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  CJD. 

The  results  of  his  post- 
mortem. proving  that  Peter 
died  of  CJD,  only  came 
through  late  on  Tuesday 
night,  on  the  eve  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's announcement. 

Derek  Hall,  his  father, 
said:  “Hopefully  public 
opinion  will  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something  to 
stop  infected  meat  getting 
into  the  food  chain.  We 
believe  infected  beef- 
burgers killed  our  son  and 
something  has  to  be  done.” 


Ann 

Richardson 

ANN  RICHARDSON 
(right),  a health  care 
assistant  and  mother  of 
one,  from  Huyton.  Mersey- 
side. was  41  when  she  died 
in  January  this  year,  two 
years  after  being  diagnosed 
as  suffering  from 
depression. 

Over  those  two  years  she 
gradually  lost  co-ordina- 
tion. and  she  became  bed- 
ridden. Her  husband, 
Ronny.  always  believed  her 
condition  had  been  con- 
tracted through  eating  BSE 
infected  meat. 

The  final  proof  that  she 
had  been  suffering  from 
CJD  came  only  yesterday  in 
a letter  from  the  medical 
surveillance  unit  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  note  confirmed  that 
in  her  case  there  was  no  gen- 
etic history  of  similar 
degenerative  diseases. 

“The  two  years  of  hell  we 
both  went  through  was 
made  worse  because  the 
Government  did  not  sbow 
ns  the  full  picture,”  Mr 
Richardson  said  yesterday. 
“All  along  the  Govern- 


ment denied  a link  between 
beef  and  the  disease  when 
we  knew  it  was  the  only 
way  she  could  have  con- 
tracted iL” 

“My  wife  died  from  CJD 
and  medical  evidence 
proves  she  was  not  bom 
with  it  so  where  did  she  get 

it  from?  Why  weren’t  we 
told  there  might  be  a link? 

“If  the  Government  had 
been  up  front,  we  would 
have  stopped  eating  beef. 
They  kept  it  under  wraps  to 
protect  the  beef  industry.” 
Profiles  by  Owen  Bouxott 
arid  Alan  Watkins 
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The  US  Congress 
seems  likely  to 
crack  down  on 
Louis  Farrakhan, 
the  fiery  cleric 
who  leads  the 
Nation  of  Islam 


Mooreover 


What  we  are  seeing 
is  a re-ordering  of 
how  most  people 
choose  to  live 
their  lives  in  a 
system  that  has 
hot  understood 
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Three- and-a-half 
years  after  playing 
his  last  England 
game,  Mark  Wright, 
the  Liverpool 
defender,  looks 
set  to  return 
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the  only  place  which  suffered 
from  an  epidemic  of  “mad 
cow  disease" 

Because  of  the  age  of  those 
who  have  died.  SEAC  will 
consider  over  the  weekend,  at 
the  government's  request. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MACLEOD 

whether  young  people  may  be 
more  susceptible. 


Sketch,  page  2;  History  of  a 
disease,  page  4;  Leader 
comment,  page  8;  Pfg  in  th® 
middle,  pageO 
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Would  you  like 
to  be  a writer  ? 


by  NICK  DAWS 
Freelance  writing  can  be 
creative,  fulfilling  and  a lot 
of  fun,  with  excellent 
money  to  be  made  as  well. 
What’s  more,  anyone  can 
become  a writer.  No  special 
qualifications  or  experience 
are  required. 

The  market  for  writers  is 
huge.  In  Britain  alone  theie 
are  around  1,000  daily, 
Sunday  and  weekly  papers, 
and  more  than  8.000 
magazines.  Many  of  the 
stories  and  articles  that  they 
publish  are  supplied  by 
Freelances.  Then  there  arc 
books,  theatre,  films,  TV, 
radio... 

With  such  demand,  there’s 
always  room  for  new 
writers.  But.  as  Mr.  E.  H. 
Metcalfe,  principal  of 
Britain’s  leading  writing 
school  The  Writers  Bureau, 
explains,  ‘If  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  seeing 
your  work  in  print,  one 
thing  you  must  have  is 
proper  training.’ 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a 
comprehensive 
correspondence  course 
covering  every  aspect  of 
fiction  and  non-fictinn 
writing.  The  140,000  word 


course  is  written  by 
professional  writers  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  experts. 
Students  receive  one-to-one 
guidance  from  tutors,  all 
working  writers  themselves. 
From  the  start  they  are 
shown  how  to  produce 
saleable  work.  ‘Al  the 
Bureau  our  philosophy  is 
quite  simple’  says  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  ‘We  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to 
help  students  become 
published  writers.' 

The  course  comes  on  fifteen 
days*  free  trial.  In  addition, 
the  Bureau  offers  a 
remarkable  money -back 
guarantee  - if  you  haven’t 
earned  your  tuition  fees 
from  published  writing 
within  one  month  of 
completing  the  course,  your 
monev  will  be  refunded  in 
full. 

So,  would  you  like  to  be  a 
writer?  Why  not  start  now 
by  returning  the  coupon 
below! 


YOUR  COURSE 

* 30  MODULES 

* 6 HAND  BOOKS 

* 30  ASSIGNMENTS 

* CASSETTE  TAPE 

* ROTUND  GUARANTEE 


FREE  TSr  0800  262382  s> a hours 


Why 


not  be  a writer? 

Firn-clua  home-study  course  you  a flying  start.  Earn  while  you 
Inm.  Expert  tutors,  personal  guidance,  help  to  sell  your  writing  and 
much  more!  It's  ideal  ibr  beginners.  Details  free.  No  coil  No  obligation. 
Send  the  coupon. 

Name  

Address  * 


Telephone Postcode 

The  Writers  Bureau 

Freepost  AE2136  . Manchester  Mi  aDJ 

jUtraBud  *■?  ikeOjHH  A Dittonc*  LrerniKg  Quality  Ceum a 
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The  Guardian  Thursday  March  31 1936 


Sketch 


Nothing  rare  in 
steak  debate 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Government  has 
learned  some  humility 
over  Mad  Cow  Disease. 
There  was  a time  when  minis- 
tens  would  have  wanted  to 
greet  the  latest  BSE  scare  by 
opening  the  dispatch  box  and 
pulling  out  stacks  of  burgers 
to  force  down  the  throats  of 
sycophantic  backbenchers. 

Yesterday  Stephen  Darrell, 
the  Health  Secretary,  was 
calm,  measured  and  cautious. 
"We  must  not  over-react,”  he 
said,  "just  as  we  must  not 
under-reacL” 

Ordering  steak  in  a restau- 
rant. Mr  Dorreli  would  say 
that  he  did  not  want  it  over- 
done. Just  as  he  did  not  wan  t It 
underdone.  The  waiter  would 
shrug  at  the  chef  and  order 
‘‘burned  to  a crisp.” 

Harriet  Harman,  by  con- 
trast. wanted  it  dripping  with 
blood.  Hers  was  a tricky  task: 
she  did  not  want  to  start  an 
anti-beef  scare.  On  the  other 
band,  she  did  want  to  start 
one.  Or  at  least  an  anti-gov- 
ernment scare. 

"There  could  well  be  a link 
between  BSE  and  CJD.”  she 
said,  her  voice  rising.  “Today 
in  the  House,  the  minister  has, 
I am  sure  inadvertently,  given 
out  more  false  reassurance. 

“The  Chief  Medical  Officer 
says  he  will  continue  to  eat 
beef.  Would  be  feed  it  to  his 
grandchildren?  If  we  don't 

have  foil  information  and  full 

exposure,  the  public's  reac- 
tion will  be  of  fear." 

By  this  time  Tories  were 
making  angry  noises,  like  a 
herd  of  cows  on  Special  Brew. 
The  mooing  got  louder  as  Ms 
Harman  continued.  "Dis- 
graceful!” one  of  them 
shouted.  “1  appreciate  this  is  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  mat- 
ter,” she  went  on.  “Thensid- 
down!”  they  bellowed.  Declar- 
ing that  Mr  Dorreli  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  public, 
she  did  exactly  that 
Neil  Hamilton  (C.  Tatton) 
tried  to  explain  how  very  un- 
likely it  is  that  any  of  us  will 
become  ill  from  eating  beef. 


“She  has  as  much  chance  of 

getting  CJD  as  she  has  of  being 
re-elected  to  the  shadow  cabi- 
net” he  scoffed. 

This  may  be  true.  Ms  Har- 
man is  unpopular  on  her  own 
side  (thanks  only  in  part  to 
her  choice  of  school  for  her 
son),  but  is  reviled  on  the 
other.  Like  Nelson  Mandela, 
she  is  the  loneliest  Harman. 

Mr  Dorreli  carefully  de- 
clined to  say  whether  his  own 
children  would  be  eating  beef. 
He  also  declined  to  say  what 
his  own  opinion  was.  “This  is 
not  the  time  for  a lay  minister 
to  offer  his  views,”  he  sug- 
gested modestly. 

(Though  this  was  not  quite 
as  modest  as  it  looked.  Like  so 
many  politicians*  statements, 
it  had  a sub- text,  in  this  case: 
"I'm  not  going  to  make  an 
idiot  of  myself  like  that  pranc- 
ing prat  Gummer.”) 

Dennis  Skinner  was  out- 
raged. “What  d’yer  get  paid  for 
then?  [Gummer]  made  a judg- 
ment when  he  was  stuffing  the 
'amburgers  down  that  little 
kid’s  throat  And  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  has  made  a 
judgment  He  said  he’s  pre- 
pared to  die  for  his 
government!” 

Actually,  this  was  the  oppo- 
site of  what  Mr  Caiman  said, 
but  such  niceties  never  slow 
down  Mr  Skinner. 

Next  the  Agriculture  Min- 
ster. Douglas  Hogg,  made  a 
statement  about  the  implica- 
tions for  farming.  Mr  Hogg  is 
famed  as  the  World’s  Rudest 
Legislator,  so  it  was  important 
for  him  to  stay  on  a very  tight 
rope.  Mr  Hogg's  normal  idea  of 
a helpful  reply  could  have 
halved  beefstock  prices 
overnight. 

So  he  was  very  quiet,  very 
discreet,  and  refused  to  be  rat- 
tled. He  had  all  the  jargon, 
such  as  ‘^mammalian  feed” 
(some  farmers  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  round  this  regula- 
tion. possibly  by  serving 
ground-up  platypuses)  and 
“de-boned  carcasses”.  AD- 
boned  steak  certainly  sounds 
delicious. 

Nicholas  W interton  (C. 
Macclesfield)  was  in  a rare 
bum-sucking  mood  (though 
perhaps  more  to  his  constitu- 
ents than  to  the  government). 

“1  eat  beef,  my  wife  eats  beef, 
our  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter eat  beef,  and  our  six  grand- 
sons eat  beef!”  he  said. 

If.  in  10  years,  the  entire 
Winterton  family  are  wiped 
out  overnight  we  shall  at  last 
have  the  proof  we  need. 


Review 


Daft  hypotheses 
deconstructed 


Robert  Yates 


Modem  Problems 
in  Science 

Bloomsbury  Theatre 

THE  problems  are  both  the 
name  and  the  business  of 
the  act  a trio  of  impro- 
visers from  Chicago  who  deal 
in  unlikely  hypotheses.  The 
"Shroud  of  Turin  may  be  used 
to  predict  baseball  scores", 
say,  or  ‘‘John.  Paul,  George 
and  Ringo  are  the  fundamen- 
tal units  of  the  genetic  code." 

According  to  the  conceit 
which  governs  the  evening, 
the  three  cast  themselves  as 
professors.  We,  the  audience, 
serve  as  their  students,  our 
task  to  suggest  an  academic 
discipline  for  each  of  the 
"profs".  and  to  come  up  with 
the  daft  hypotheses. 

One  suggestion,  it  seems, 
was  not  quite  daft  enough. 

The  trio  — a hit  at  Edin- 
burgh the  last  two  years,  and 
appearing  in  Bloomsbury  in 
honour  of  Science  Week  — 
might  pride  themselves  on 
never  resisting  a challenge, 
but  they  turned  mute  at  one 
audience  suggestion. 

“How  is  it  possible  to  talk 
nonsense  for  two  hours  and 
get  paid?”  They  obviously 
took  it  as  criticism,  when 
really  all  the  Inquirer  wanted 
was  some  tips  for  success. 

Perhaps  they  Judge  “non- 
sense” a little  harshly.  Maybe 
in  honour  of  the  scientific 
method,  they  are  Just  applying 
a little  counter-intuition.  The 


story  goes  that  two  of  the 
team.  Dick  Costolo  and  Phil 
Granchi,  got  tired  of  the  lack 
of  openings  In  the  theatre  for 
scientists.  Their  solution  was 
to  rope  in  colleague  Rich 
Fulcher,  and  lend  a comedy 
spin  to  the  growth  industry  of 
popularising  science.  A sort  of 
three-man  Stephen  Hawking, 
with  jokes.  Some  of  the  time. 

The  problem  is  that  the 
hook  can  be  more  restrictive 
than  it  is  liberating.  Tonight's 
hypothesis,  “Amanda  (audi- 
ence member)  is  not  here”, 
was  considered  by  the  trio  in 
the  guises  of  doctor,  oceanog- 
rapher and  taxidermist,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  lec- 
tures where  the  “students" 
catch  up  on  their  sleep. 

The  "character  acting”  is 
fine  — the  consistent  thread  is 
the  personae  the  three  play: 
respectively,  old  buffer,  jar- 
gon fiend  and  young  hotshot 
— but  the  pride  they  take  in 
finding  unseen  connections 


has  insufficient  pay  off.  The 
pleasure  in  their  invention 
soon  palls,  when  the  gags  £a2 
to  come. 

"More  discipline  needed” 
would  be  the  verdict  on  their 
report  card,  since,  when  they 
quicken  up  in  the  second  half, 
and  set  time  limits — prove  a 
thesis  in  three  minutes  rather 
than  in  an  hour — the  fun 
begins.  We  finally  get  to  see 
their  minds  moving; 

But  for  most  of  the  evening, 
the  science-culture  divide 
seemed  as  wide  as  ever. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Regulator  squeezes  ‘excess  profit’  in  4-year  regime  that  pegs  price  movement  to  inflation  less  7pc 

BT  told  to  cut  phone  bills 


Kcholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Average  phone 
bills  should  fall 

from  £50  to  £30  a 
quarter  by  the  end 
of  the  century 
under  proposed  new  price 
controls  for  British  Telecom 
published  yesterday. 

Don  Cruickshank,  the  in- 
dustry regulator,  said  BTs 
main  prices  should  continue 
to  foil  as  the  group  became 
more  efficient  and  increased 
its  business.  He  is  proposing 
that  for  four  years  from 


August  1997  prices  be  cut  by 
between  5 and  9 per  cent  be- 
low the  rate  of  inflation. 

Mr  Cruickshank,  director- 
general  of  Oftel,  said  that  by 
2001  BT  would  be  making  ex- 
cessive operating  profits  on 
the  regulated  part  of  its  busi- 
ness of  about  £1.5  billion  a 
year.  He  was  determined  to 
squeeze  out  the  excess  and 
pass  it  on  to  customers. 

He  forecast  that  by  2001 
BTs  share  of  the  phone  calls 
market  could  drop  to  between 
60  and  70  per  cent  as  new  op- 
erators challenged  the 
group’s  current  near  monop- 
oly of  local  phone  networks. 


By  the  time  the  new  con- 
trols started  in  August  1997, 
cable  companies  would  cover 
60  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  Ionica  would  have 
launched  radio  links. 

John  Butler.  BTs  head  of 
regulatory  affairs,  said  the 
regulator  was  being  wildly 
optimistic  as  to  what  could  be 
achieved.  He  warned  that  fur- 
ther price  cuts  would  limit  in- 
vestment in  the  group’s  net- 
work and  information 
superhighway  services. 

Oflel’s  second  consultative 
paper  on  how  to  control  BTs 
prices  when  the  current  con- 
trols end  recommends  not 


onlv  continued  price  caps  for 
most  of  the  group’s  retail  ser- 
vices but  limits  on  what  it 
charges  other  operators  for 
use  of  its  network. 

Oftel  yesterday  put  forward 
several  options  including 
reducing  the  price  review 
period  from  four  to  two  years. 
However,  Mr  Cruickshank 
said  he  favoured  a “steady  as 
we  go”  approach  with  prices 
pegged  at  about  7 per  cent  be- 
low inflation  for  four  years. 

At  the  moment  BT  has  to 
cut  a basket  of  retail  prices 
annually  by  7.5  per  cent  below 
inflation,  equivalent  to  about 
£450  million  a year. 


The  regulator  is  stepping 
up  pressure  on  BT  by  insist- 
ing that  the  new  price  con- 
trols he  part  of  a package 
which  gives  him  sweeping 
powers  to  crack  down  on  anti- 
competitive behaviour. 

BT  is  adamant  that  the  new 
powers  should  be  offset  by 
checks  and  balances,  includ- 
ing an  appeal  procedure.  It 
has  indicated  it  would  be  pre- 
pared to  risk  the  Monopolies 
Commission  investigation 
which  would  be  triggered  by  a 
rejection  of  the  Oftel  package. 

Mr  Butler  said  his  board 
was  coming  under  pressure 
from  shareholders  to  take  a 


tougher  stance  in  its  dealings 
with  Oftel.  and  he  noted  that 
the  directors  would  have  to 
take  a final  decision  on  the 
package  just  before  the 
group's  annual  meeting 
A spokeswoman  for  the 

National  Consumer  Council 
said:  “It  is  excellent  news  that 
the  regulator  has  not  burkled 
under  pressure  from  the  in- 
dustry to  lift  the  price  cap 
But  the  extent  to  which  prices 
will  fall  will  depend  upon  how 
BT  juggles  prices  within  the 
price  cap." 


6 mBBonn*wc*nh, 
Notebook,  page  11 
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Sir  Patrick  Sheehy:  quit  as  Sir  Richard  Doll:  will 
chairman  three  months  ago  oppose  move  fiercely 

Cambridge  row 
over  tobacco 
sponsorship 


Edward  Pilklngton 


CAMBRIDGE  has  be- 
come the  latest  uni- 
versity to  be  engulfed 
In  controversy  over  com- 
mercial sponsorship  after  it 
agreed  to  allow  the  world’s 
second  largest  interna- 
tional tobacco  company  to 
endow  a professorship: 

A plan  to  set  up  the  Sir 
Patrick  Sheehy  Chair  of  In- 
ternational Relations, 
named  after  the  former 
chairman  of  BAT  Indus- 
tries. makers  of  Benson  and 
Hedges,  Silk  Cat  and  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes,  has 
aroused  fury  among  doc- 
tors and  health  campaign- 
ers. Last  year  the  company 
made  record  profits  from 
tobacco  sales  of  £1.56 
billion. 

The  dispute  is  likely  to 
fuel  the  debate  about  the 
propriety  of  commercial 
sponsorships,  coming  a 
week  after  dons  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  accepted  a 
Chair  in  European  Thought 
donated  by  Dr  Gert- 
Rudolph  Flick,  grandson  of 
a Nazi  war  criminal. 

Under  Cambridge’s  pro- 
posed package,  BAT  would 
donate  £1.6  million  towards 
the  setting  np  of  the  profes- 
sorship and  a bursary  for 
inner-city  undergraduates. 
In  return,  the  university 
would  pay  for  two  post-doc- 


toral appointments  and 
four  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents from  developing 
countries,  all  bearing  the 
tobacco  company's  name. 

The  package  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Cambridge’s  gen- 
eral board  on  behalf  of  the 
Centre  of  International 
Studies.  Sir  David  Wil- 
liams. the  vice-chancellor, 
said  he  was  “delighted  to  be 
able  to  honour  Sir  Patrick 
in  this  way". 

With  smoking  on  the 
wane  in  the  UR  and  other 
western  countries,  the  com- 
pany has  shifted  its  focus  to 
new  markets  such  as  China 
and  Russia.  More  than  half 
of  the  670  billion  cigarettes 
it  sold  last  year  went  to 
Asian  and  Latin-American 
countries. 

Sir  Keith  Peters,  Cam- 
bridge Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  led  opposition  to 
the  scheme  at  a meeting  of 
academic  staff  on  Tuesday. 
He  referred  to  estimates 
that  worldwide  deaths 
caused  by  smoking  would 
rise  within  30  years  to  10 
million  annually. 

Sir  Richard  Doll,  an 
Oxford-based  scientist  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a link  between  smok- 
ing and  cancer,  said  he 
would  oppose  “any  move  to 
commemorate  Sir  Patrick's 
contribution  to  society, 
which  has  been  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  disease." 


Cambridge:  smoking  sponsorship  controversy  catches  fire 


Keith  BalL  of  the  anti- 
smoking campaign,  ASH. 
said  he  was  appalled  Cam- 
bridge was  even  consider- 
ing the  plan.  “Why  is  one  of 
our  most  prestigious  uni- 
versities alligning  itself 
with  merchants  of  death?" 

Other  protests  have  come 
from  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  is  chairman  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Cam- 


paign. and  Sir  Walter 
Bodmer,  head  of  the  Impe- 
rial Cancer  Research  Fund, 
who  slammed  the  proposed 
donation  as  a “cynical  pub- 
lic relations  exercise". 

The  university  is  to  make 
a final  decision  on  whether 
to  accept  the  BAT  endow- 
ment in  May.  If  it  agrees  to 
go  ahead,  opponents  are  ex- 
pected to  force  a ballot  of 


mOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 

all  teaching  staff  later  that 
month.  A spokesman  for 
BAT  denied  it  was  encour- 
aging smoking  in  the  devel- 
oping world  and  rejected 
claims  that  its  sponsorship 
schemes  were 

manipulative. 

Sir  Patrick  Sheehy,  who 
retired  as  BAT  chairman 
three  months  ago,  was  un- 
available for  comment. 


PM  attacks  ‘patronising  Labour  rubbish’ 


Major  contrasts  Tory  ‘choice’ 
with  Opposition  ‘we  know  best’ 


HHchael  White 
and  John  Carvel 


JOHN  MAJOR  yesterday 
staked  his  claim  to  a 
fifth  Tory  term  in  gov- 
ernment by  contrasting  his 
own  underdog's  commitment 
to  "opportunity  and  choice" 
for  ordinary  voters  with  what 
he  disparaged  as  Labour’s 
condescending  and  do-good- 
ing  attitudes. 

He  called  such  attitudes 
‘patronising  rubbish.”  The 
real  political  divide  was  be- 
tween opportunity  and  politi- 
cally correct  opportunism  — 
'undermining  opportunity  by 


destroying  choice  and  inde- 
pendence in  favour  of  a pat- 
ronising ‘we  know  best*  atti- 
tude,” he  said. 

“But  I don't  view  people 
without  position  or  money 
from  some  lofty  pedestal.  I 
was  one  of  them.  I remember 
their  hopes  and  the  obstacles 
in  their  way,"  the  former 
Brixton  boy  declared.  “Their 
hopes  are  as  varied  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees." 

In  a much-trailed  address  to 
a Westminster  think-tank,  the 
Prime  Minister  made  educa- 
tional opportunity  the  centre- 
piece of  his  appeal 

Although  promising  fur- 
ther reforms,  he  said:  “Evolu- 


tion, not  revolution,  is  our 
watchword."  There  was  no 
commitment  to  go  beyond 
Education  Secretary  Gillian 
Shephard's  announcement  in 
January  that  schools  may  be 
allowed  to  select  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  pupils  without  govern- 
ment approval  — an  increase 
on  the  present  10  per  cent 

The  Prime  Minister  also  at- 
tacked familiar  targets  like 
the  European  social  chapter 
as  a destroyer  of  jobs,  extolled 
home  ownership,  and  prom- 
ised that  ministers  will  soon 
produce  a solution  for  families 
who  have  to  sell  homes  to  pay 
for  long-term  care  for  them- 
selves or  elderly  relatives. 

“We’re  looking  closely  at 
how  we  can  help  them  meet 
those  Cbsts,"  said  Mr  Major, 
who  renewed  his  pledge  to 
abolish  inheritance  tax.  Some 


advisers  believe  he  Is  poised 
to  endorse  a scheme  which 
would  require  people  to  sell 
their  homes,  but  allow  them 
to  keep  the  capital  for  their 
children,  using  only  the  inter- 
est to  pay  care  bills. 

Mr  Major  spoke  after  a 
special  Cabinet  session  had 
heard  the  party  chairman, 
Brian  Mawhinney,  lay  out  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion campaign  and  the  "feel- 
good” themes  ministers  must 
trumpet  if  the  Tories  are  to 
regain  up  to  30  points  of  voter 
support  lost  to  Labour. 

The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  attempted  to  touch 
emotional  chords,  with 
attacks  on  Tony  Blair’s 
revamped  Labour  Party,  little 
different  from  Old  Labour,  in 
Mr  Major’s  view.  He  singled 
out  "progressive  education” 


— self-expression  and  no  tests 

— as  a “crippling  folly" 
which  had  betrayed  the  very 
children  it  was  meant  to  help. 

He  defended  “a  spectrum  of 
schools,”  including  selective 
ones  — used  by  Mr  Blair  and 
Harriet  Harman,  he  noted  — 
as  well  as  the  assisted  places 
scheme. 

His  stance  goaded  Labour's 
deputy  leader,  John  Prescott 
who  left  school  even  younger 
than  Mr  Major,  at  15,  to  pro- 
test last  night  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  vision  was  one  of 
“a  nation  of  handouts”  in- 
stead of  a nation  at  work. 

Pledging  the  Tories  to  cut 
taxes  and  foster  indepen- 
dence, Mr  Major  insisted  that 
he  was  fighting  political  cor- 
rectness. "Ifs  easy  to  be 
warm-hearted  with  other 
people’s  money,”  he  said. 


Parent 

killers 


death 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


LYLE  and  Erik  Menen- 
dez.  the  Beverly  Hills 
rich  boys  who  shot  dead 
their  parents,  have  been 
found  guilty  of  murder  by  a 
jury  in  Los  Angeles  in  their 
second  trial,  see  years  and 
seven  months  after  the 
killings. 

The  verdict  which  found 
“special  circumstances”  in 
that  the  brothers  conspired 
and  had  laid  in  wait,  could 
bring  the  death  penalty,  to  be 
decided  at  a special  hearing. 
Otherwise  they  get  25  years  in 
prison. 

Hollywood  music  firm  exec- 
utive Jose  Menendez.  aged  45. 
and  his  former  beauty  queen 
wife  Kitty,  aged  47.  were 
found  in  pools  of  blood  in 
their  mansion  after  being 
shot  15  times  with  12-bore 
shotguns.  At  first  Lyle,  now 
aged  28,  and  Erik.  25.  sug- 
gested it  was  a mafia  execu- 
tion. and  went  on  a million 
dollar  spending  spree.  They 
bought  Rolex  watches,  to  at- 
tend the  funeral,  invested  in  a 
restaurant  and  acquired 
flashy  sports  cars. 

But  only  weeks  before  the 
first  trial  opened  in  1993.  they 
admitted  to  the  murders  in 
what  became  known  as  the 
“abuse  excuse".  They  claimed 
that  their  father,  with  their 
mother’s  knowledge,  sexually 
abused  them  through  their 
childhood  and  with  Erik  into 
his  teenage  years. 

They  threatened  to  go  pub- 
lic with  the  charges,  a threat 
that  created  such  tension  that 
they  were  frightened  for  their 
own  lives,  and  killed  out  of 
this  fear.  The  prosecution  ar- 
gued that  it  was  simple  greed 
— the  brothers  wanted  the  $15 
million  (£10  million)  fortune 
their  father  W3s  to  leave- 
them,  money  that  has  now 
been  spent  on  legal  and  other 
costs  while  the  brothers  were 
in  jail. 

Separate  juries  for  each 
brother  were  unable  to  agree 
on  a verdict  in  the  first  trial, 
which  ended  in  January.  1994. 

In  the  second  trial  the 
brothers  had  a much  more 
difficult  time  presenting  their 
abuse  excuse.  Judge  Stanley 
Weisberg  decided  that  the  de- 
fence had  shown  insufficient 
evidence  that  the  young  men 
had  killed  out  of  duress  and 
fear. 

This  precluded  Lyle  Menen- 
dez from  repeating  his  tearful 
testimony  from  the  first  trial 
a performance  that  had  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  his  jury. 
That  jury  was  divided,  with 
the  women  seeking  a convic- 
tion for  manslaughter  only, 
and  the  men  demanding  a 
murder  verdict  This  time  one 
jury  of  eight  men  and  four 
women  judged  both  cases. 

The  defence  also  faced  risks 
in  presenting  Lyle  again. 
After  the  last  trial  it  was 
revealed  that  he  had  tried  to 
coach  witnesses  to  lie.  a 
charge  that  could  have  been 
put  to  him.  Prosecutors  also 
kept  out  30  witnesses  from  the 
brothers’  circle  of  friends, 
tutors  and  relatives  who  were 
to  offer  sympathetic 
portrayals. 
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Twenty-five 
year  labour 
of  love  sees 
royal  chateau 
which  saw  the 
rise  and  fall 
of  Bonaparte 
restored  to 
its  original 
splendour 

Paul  Webster  in 
Fontainebleau 


Not  tonight . . . Lavish  furnishings  were  used  in  the  renovation  of  the  emperor’s  sleeping  room  (left),  and  a gilded  imperial  eagle  was  restored  above  his  magnificent  bed  main  photograph:  jacoues  bhinc-n 


ANDRE  Malranx’s 

dream  of  restoring  the 
royal  chateau  In  the 
centre  of  this  city  south  of 
Paris  will  finally  come  true 
this  weekend  when  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  renovated 
apartments  are  again 
opened  to  the  public. 

Completion  of  the  suite  of 
six  rooms  is  the  culmhia- 
tion  of  25  years  of  restora- 


tion work  cm  the  chateau 
under  a plan  instituted  by 
the  writer  Malranx.  one  of 
his  last  acts  as  President  De 
Gaulle's  culture  minister 
from  1960-69.  Thirty  firms 
and  hundreds  of  crafts- 
workers  have  revived  for- 
gotten techniques  to  re-cre- 
ate sumptuous  wall 
coverings,  carpets  and 
period  furniture. 


The  chateau  “has  links 
with  all  French  sovereigns 
since  St  Louis  in  the  12th 
century”.  Amaury  Lefe- 
bure.  the  chateau's  curator, 
told  a VIP  tour  before 
tomorrow's  opening. 

“But  it  is  particularly  im- 
pregnated with  Napoleon's 
influence.  The  emperor 
used  what  are  called  the  in- 
terior apartments  as  cam- 


paign headquarters  after  a 
military  school  was  estab- 
lished in  the  building  in 
1803.” 

He  said  the  rooms  “are 
marked  by  some  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the 
First  Empire,  although  Na- 
poleon only  stayed  here  for 
a total  of  170  days  between 
1804  and  1814”. 

Bonaparte  took  over  a 


suite  of  private  rooms  used 
by  Louis  XVI  and  met  Pope 
Pius  VH  there  in  1804  just 
before  his  coronation  as 
emperor. 

But  other  visits  by  Bona- 
parte coincided  with  disas- 
ters. including  the  after- 
math  of  defeat  in  Russia 
and  preparations  for  exile 
in  Elba.  In  April  1814  he 
signed  an  abdication  docu- 


ment before  officially  tak- 
ing leave  of  bis  army  in  the 
chateau's  courtyard. 

The  imperial  waiting 
rooms,  bathroom  and  pri- 
vate drawing  rooms  are 
sumptuously  furnished, 
but  they  look  almost  ordi- 
nary in  comparison  to  the 
emperor’s  bedroom  and  pri- 
vate office.  In  these  rooms, 
rare  faded  tapestry  and 


chair  coverings  have  been 
re-woven  in  their  original 
colours  and  a huge  gilded 
imperial  eagle  has  been 
restored  above  a magnifi- 
cent bed. 

“It  is  difficult  to  assess 
the  cost  because  it  has  been 
spread  over  25  years,  most 
in  the  last  eight  years,  but 
even  the  woven  decorations 
over  the  bed  are  worth 


more  than  £1,000  a metre," 
Mr  Lefebure  said. 

The  completion  of  Mal- 
raux’s  25-year  plan  has  not 
ended  Mr  Lefebnre’s  wor- 
ries for  the  chateau,  which 
attracts  about  450,000  visi- 
tors a year.  Renovation 
work  of  25  years  ago  shows 
signs  of  wear  and  new 
funds  to  start  all  over  again 
have  yet  to  be  approved. 


Howard  wants  3-year  minimum  for  3-time  burglars 


Plans  would  demand  1 2 jails  and 
add  10,000  to  prison  population 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affair*  Editor 


URGLARS  convicted 
a third  time  will  be 
kaucomatically  sen- 
'fenced  to  three  years 
in  prison  under  US-style 
plans  for  stiff  minimum  sen- 
tences to  be  revealed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  shortly. 

The  forthcoming  white 
paper  on  sentencing,  which 
has  already  provoked  criti- 


cism, also  proposes  that  con- 
victed dealers  In  class  A 
drugs  such  as  heroin  and 
cocaine  face  a minimum 
prison  term  of  at  least  six 
years. 

Confirmation  that  judges' 
discretion  in  sentencing  some 
of  the  13,000  burglars  who  are 
imprisoned  each  year  is  to  be 
limited  by  the  introduction  of 
minimum  sentences  will 
reopen  Michael  Howard's 
debate  with  the  senior 
judiciary,  which  has  run  over 


the  past  five  months. 

Home  Office  ministers  Ann 
Widdecombe  and  David  Mac- 
lean  will  meet  the  Parole 
Board  today  to  hear  their 
concerns. 

In  response  to  complaints 
that  sentences  are  already  too 
tough,  Mr  Howard  says:  Tve 
got  a simple  answer.  IT  you 
don't  want  the  time,  don’t  do 
the  crime.” 

The  expected  three-year 
minimum  for  burglars  is 
double  the  average  sentence 
of  17.6  months  currently 
handed  down  by  the  crown 
courts  to  those  who  have  10  or 
more  previous  burglary 
convictions. 


Ministers  hope  to  publish 
the  white  paper  before  the 
Commons  rises  for  the  Easter 
Recess  in  a fortnight. 

It  is  expected  to  say  that  the 
two  proposals,  new  minimum 
sentences  for  repeat  burglars 
and  drug  dealers,  will  add 
about  10.000  a year  to  the  cur- 
rent prison  population  of 
53,400, 

The  extra  12  prisons  needed 
to  house  them  could  cost  up  to 
£1.1  billion. 

In  the  face  of  these  costs  the 
Treasury  is  insisting  that  Mr 
Howard  announces  that  the 
white  paper  sentencing  pro- 
posals be  phased  in  over  sev- 
eral years. 


Council  tax  bills  to  rise  by  6pc 


James  MelUe 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


COUNCIL  tax  payers  in 
England  face  6.2  per 
cent  increases  in  their 
bills  next  year  ■—  twice  the 
level  of  inflation  — as  minis- 
ters make  them  bear  more  of 
the  cost  of  local  government 
Levies  for  two  adults  living 
in  a band  D property  — 
homes  worth  between  £68.000 
and  £88,000  — will  average 
£6-37,  the  Government  said 
yesterday. 

Rises  in  inner  London  will 
be  10.4  per  cent  outer  London 
5.1  per  cent,  other  metropoli- 
tan areas  6.8  per  cent  and 
shire  counties  55  per  cent. 

Party  leaders  used  the  fig- 
ures to  fire  the  first  shots  in 
campaigns  for  local  govern- 
ment elections  in  May,  with 
Brian  Mawhinney.  the  Con- 
servative Party  chairman, 
criticising  "disgraceful'*  local 


authority  tax  hikes. 

He  said  band  D charges 
were  £225  a year,  or  £19  a 
week,  higher  in  Labour-run 
councils,  and  £12  a week 
higher  in  Liberal  Democrat 
councils. 

The  Tories  used  those  coun- 
cils where  one  party  was  res- 
ponsible for  setting  all  the 
council  tax,  disregarding  two- 
tier  areas  where  Labour  or 
the  Liberal  Democrats  were 
in  control  of  one  tier. 

Figures  to  be  published  by 
the  influential  Local  Govern- 
ment Chronicle  tomorrow, 
including  authorities  where 
the  Tories  are  the  largest 
single  party  and  where  they 
do  not  control  both  tiers,  sug- 
gest narrower  differences  — 
of  just  over  £134  a year  at 
band  D. 

Council  tax  bills  might 
even  be  lower  in  Labour  areas 
than  Tory  areas.  £521.90  com- 
pared with  £525.48,  because 
typically  they  have  fewer  ex- 


pensive houses. 

Labour’s  Frank  Dobson 
condemned  the  "ludicrous” 
system  that  determined  the 
amounts  local  authorities 
were  given  in  grants  and  how 
much  they  needed  to  raise 
through  council  tax. 

The  “Tory  funding  fiddle” 
meant  nearly  all  Westminster 
council's  spending  was  met 
by  the  Government,  leaving 
the  authority  to  levy  the  low- 
est council  tax.  at  £295  for 
band  D payers. 

"If  every  council  got  the 
same  help  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, 94  per  cent  would  not 
have  to  collect  council  tax  at 
afl.  They'd  be  able  to  pay  out 
rebates  instead.” 

The  row  overshadowed 
publication  by  the  Audit 
Commission  of  league  tables 
for  council  services  last  year. 

Many  authorities  with  poor 
records  improved  sharply, 
but  there  was  little  change 
among  average  performers. 


The  commission's  figures 
confirmed  wide  disparity  in 
government  grants  to  coun- 
cils based  on  need  and 


Dobson  said  the  council 
tax  rises  were  “so  driven  by 
grant  considerations  as  to  be 
not  much  use.  The  Govern- 
ment has  undoubtedly  rigged 
these." 

David  Rendel,  for  the  Lib-' 
eral  Democrats,  also  con- 
demned the  help  given  the 
Tory  London  boroughs  of 
Wandsworth,  and  Kensington 
and  Chelsea,  while  pointing 
out  that  Westminster,  even 
with  its  grant  had  set  a tax 
Ear  lower  than  its  chief  execu- 
tive deemed  prudent 

Andrew  Foster,  controller 
of  the  Audit  Commission, 
said:  “Overall,  most  councils' 
provide  a good  service  at 
reasonable  cost  but  there  are 
some  who  fall  well  short  of 
what  by  most  standards 
would  be  seen  as  desirable.” 


Romance  makes  spendthrifts  of  post-festive  pennypinchers 


Larry  Eltioti 
Economics  Editor 


LOVERS  once  content  to 
say  it  with  flowers  are 
now  more  likely  to  say  it  with 
plastic  as  they  splash  out  on 
Valentine's  Day  for  a candle- 
lit meal  d deux  or  a night  of 
passion  in  a posh  hotel. 

A dozen  red  roses  or  a big 
box  of  chocolates  are  no 
longer  l3Vish  enough  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  for  Britain’s  new 


generation  of  romantics,  ac- 
cording to  a report  into 
spending  patterns  released 
yesterday.  It  found  consum- 
ers racking  up  debt  in  restau- 
rants. clubs  and  hotels  at  a 
time  when  they  were  cutting 
back  on  all  other  spending. 

Figures  from  the  Credit 
Card  Research  Group  showed 
that  only  entertainment  and 
hotels  escaped  the  February 
belt-tightening  that  always 
follows  the  extravagance  of 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year 


sales.  Spending  in  hotels  was 
10  per  cent  higher  than  in 
January  and  spending  on 
entertainment  up  by  3 per 
cent,  the  group  said.  It  lob- 
bies on  behalf  of  the  main 
credit  and  debit  card  issuers. 

Data  from  the  Government 
yesterday  indicated  that 
retail  sales  — which  exclude 
restaurants  and  hotels  — 
were  up  by  0.6  per  cent  in 
February,  after  a fell  of  a sim- 
ilar size  in  January. 

Elizabeth  Phillips,  director 


of  the  group,  said:  "People 
tend  to  be  more  frugal  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  it  seems  that  Brit- 
ain is  turning  into  a nation  of 
romantics.''  The  only  other 
explanation  was  that  men 
remained  as  stingy  as  ever, 
and  the  surge  in  card  spend- 
ing was  due  to  women  taking 
advantage  of  the  leap  year  to 
woo  their  reluctant  boy- 
friends on  February  29. 


High  street  safes  rebound, 
Notebook,  page  11 


O 


This  tribe  of  post-industrial  gypsies  inhabit  a netherworld  of 
drifters  and  dreamers,  of  wild  ambition  and  bumt-out  despair, 
of  generosity  and  betrayal,  of  sharks  and  seams  and  easy 
violence.  Fortunes,  large  and  small,  are  being  made  and  lost  on 
what  is  Europe^  and  perhaps  the  worlds  biggest  building  site. 
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His  plan  to  give  automatic 
“discretionary  life”  sentences 
to  rapists  and  other  violent 
criminals  who  reoffend  is 
likely  to  be  adopted  first  as  it 
would  not  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  prison 
population. 

The  white  paper  will  also 
propose: 

□ That  judges  be  given  the 


discretion  to  decide  whether 
time  spent  by  the  prisoner  in 
custody  on  remand  should 
count  towards  the  final  sen- 
tence, dependent  on  whether 
the  accused  has  “strung  out" 
his  or  her  defence. 

This  will  meet  concerns  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Home  Office  to  develop  sen- 
tence discounts  and  plea  bar- 


gaining to  end  the  backlog  of 
cases  before  the  courts. 

G The  introduction  of  “hon- 
esty into  sentencing”  by  abol- 
ishing automatic  remission  of 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  a sen- 
tence. At  present  most  In- 
mates are  released  after  serv- 
ing only  half  their  sentence. 
This  will  be  restricted  to 
around  15  to  20  per  cent 


remission,  which  will  have  to 
be  earned  by  good  behaviour 
inside.  It  will  require  a huge 
expansion  of  the  prison  disci- 
pline system. 

□ The  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Taylor,  is  expected  to 
issue  a "practice  direction"  to 
Judges  to  ensure  that  their 
sentencing  takes  account  of 
the  abolition  of  early  release. 


“You’re  not  sure  your 
health  insurance  will  pay 
my  bill,  are  you?” 


Bnt3  now,  buying  a cheaper  private 
haatthplafl  has  meant  compromising 
oo  the  amount  of  cover  you  get  But 
Primecare,  a new  policy  from  Prime 
Health,  actually  gives  yon 
slva  cover  - at  a budget  price. 

So,  if  you’re  buying  a policy,  ask 
yourself:  does  it  cover  out-patient 
treatment.  Eke  specialist  consulta- 
tions? Dees  ft  give  you  immediate 
access  to  private  treatment?  Does  it 
guarantee  fog  payment  of  surgeons' 
and  anaesthetists'  fees?  Will  it  pay  for 
alternative  meAeine? 

Prnman  gives  yea  afl  this,  fa 
feet,  we  befieve  ft  to  be  the  best  deal 
currently  on  the  market.  Why  not 
switch  ‘immedotaiy?  You  eaa  be 
covered  the  moment  you  contact  oar 
Customer  Advisers  on  0800  77  99  55. 
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Scientists  yet  to  discover  how  disease  is  transmitted  to  humans  O Consumer  confidence  paramount,  saysNFU 


Twists  and  turns  on  trail  of  a killer 


Since  1 985, 
BSE  has  spread 
to  mice,  cats 
and  ostriches 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


IN  1985,  a previously 
healthy  Holstein  dairy 
cow  suddenly  became 
edgy  and  un co-ordinated, 
then  aggressive  and 
unpredictable. 

Its  brain  was  found  to  be 
riddled  with  holes,  like  a 
sponge.  The  disease  was 
given  a name  in  1986  and  by 
1987.  there  were  20  known 
cases  of  bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy  or  BSE  or 
Mad  Cow  Disease  in  Britain. 
By  the  summer  of  1988,  there 
were  731  reported  cases  on  S90 
farms  in  Britain  and  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Scientists  already  knew 
four  things  about  BSE.  It  was 
remarkably  like  scrapie, 
which  had  only  been  known 
to  occur  in  sheep,  and  Creutz- 
feld-Jakob  Disease  or  CJD 
which  worldwide  kills  about 
one  person  per  million  a year. 

It  was  also  like  mink  en- 
cephalopathy and  kuru.  a dis- 
ease of  a group  of  tribesmen 
in  Papua-New  Guinea  who 
ritually  ate  human  brains.  All 
these  diseases  are  marked  by 


The  open  window 
for  infection 
to  pass  to  man 
from  1985  to  1989 
was  closed1 

tell-tale  loss  of  co-ordination 
and  degeneration  of  the  brain. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
made  BSE  a notifiable  dis- 
ease. at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  risk  to 
humans.  Thus  began  a pat- 
tern of  ambivalent  signals 
which  continued  until  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Infected  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered and  the  sale  of  all  beef 
thymus,  spleen,  tonsils, 
spinal  cord  and  brains  was 
banned.  But  ministers  repeat- 
edly assured  the  public  and 
foreign  markets  that  the  risk 
of  transmission  to  humans 
was  negligible. 

Campaigners  however  said 
that  no  one  understood  how 
the  BSE  was  transmitted. 
Secondly,  the  eruption  of  the 
disease  was  linked  with  the 
practice  of  feeding  cattle  with 
the  treated  carcases  of  other 
dead  ruminants  such  as 
sheep.  There  had  been  a 
change  in  the  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  this  grue- 
some protein  supplement,  and 
the  guess  was  that  sheep  scra- 
pie had  somehow  made  the 
jump  to  cows. 

But  if  a disease  jumped 
from  one  species  to  another, 
campaigners  argued,  then 
surely  it  could  leap  to 
humans. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the 
disease  progressed  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  leaped  into 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle, 
and  it  bounded  into  zoo  and 
farm  and  parkland  creatures 
such  as  elk,  mice,  marmosets, 
pigs,  antelopes,  kudu,  oryx, 
eland,  cheetah,  puma,  ocelot 
domestic  cat  and  even 
ostrich. 

Many  of  these  were  given 
feed  which  might  have  been 
from  infected  carcases.  As  a 
variant  of  BSE  appeared  in 
more  species,  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  minis- 


ters and  scientists  to  say  that 
there  was  negligible  risk  to 
humans. 

The  Department  of  Health's 
CJD  surveillance  unit  in 
Edinburgh  has  been  watching 
the  pattern  of  incidence  of  the 
disease  to  see  if  there  was  a 
clear  link  with  BSE.  The  pat- 
tern until  now  has  been  puz- 
zling. Robert  Will,  of  Edin- 
burgh Western  general 
hospital,  has  pointed  out  that 
although  there  seemed  to  be  a 
high  proportion  of  farm  work- 
ers who  died  of  CJD  in  recent 
years,  the  proportion  of  min- 
isters of  religion  was  even 
higher. 

There  had  been,  until  very 
recently,  no  abattoir  workers 
with  the  disease,  although 
these  would  have  been  most 
at  risk.  And  even  more  con- 
fusingly. the  one-in-a-million 
incidence  of  CJD  seemed  to  be 
the  same  everywhere  scien- 
tists looked:  in  Europe,  where 
there  was  no  BSE  but  where 
people  ate  beef,  and  in  India, 
where  cows  are  sacred  and 
many  are  vegetarians. 

Even  now.  scientists  do  not 
understand  how  the  disease  Is 
transmitted.  The  favoured 
candidate  has  been  an  infec- 
tious protein  called  a prion 
which  converts  normal  pro- 
tein molecules  into  dangerous 
ones  by  inducing  them  to 
change  shape.  But  not  every- 
body is  confident  about 
prions:  it  is  still  possible  that 
an  as-yet-to-be-detected  virus 
is  involved. 

There  was  also  the  problem 
about  the  rate  of  the  growth  of 
the  disease.  In  1994  there  had 
been  more  than  50  cases.  By 
November  1995,  there  had 
been  only  39. 

But  by  November  1995, 
things  had  started  to  change. 
Researchers  reported  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  on 
the  new  clutch  of  cases,  in- 
cluding two  teenagers,  and 
four  dairy  farmers.  One  of  the 
researchers,  Sheila  Gore  of 
the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil’s biostatistics  unit  at  Cam- 
bridge. concluded  the  connec- 
tion was  “more  than 
happenstance.” 

Steve  Dealler.  a microbiolo- 
gist at  Burnley  general  hospi- 
tal and  secretary  of  the  Spon- 
giform Encephalopathy 
Research  Campaign  has  been 
pointing  out  since  1993  that 
for  every  cow  destroyed  be- 
cause of  BSE,  there  may  be 
hundreds  slaughtered  and 
sold  to  butchers  before  the 
symptoms  have  developed. 
On  his  reckoning,  by  the  year 
2000  the  British  could  have 
eaten  1.8  million  infected 
beasts. 

Yesterday  the  Government 
shifted  its  position.  Dr 
Dealler  was  not  satisfied-  The 
evidence  had  been  available 
much  earlier,  he  said. 

"The  epidemiology  was 
done  by  Sheila  Gore  and 
printed  last  year  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal:  that 
showed  the  number  of  cases 
in  farmers  had  increased,  as 
bad  the  number  of  cases  in 
teenagers:  these  cases  were  so 
unlikely  it  could  not  have 
happened  by  chance.” 

John  Bourne,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Animal 
Health  at  Compton  In  Berk- 
shire, said  last  night;  “There 
was  an  open  window  for  in- 
fection to  pass  to  man  in  the 
period  1985  to  1989.  That  win- 
dow was  then  closed.  There 
may  have  been  odd  chinks  in 
that  window,  but  that  has 
now  been  rectified.” 


As  well  as  beef  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pies,  sausages  and 
burgers,  beef  products  (inducing 
gelatine  and  suet,  which  can  still  be 
made  from  cattle  vertebrae)  are 
found  in  unexpected  foods  some  of 

which  are  listed  below.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  these  products 
contain  BSE-infected  material. 

Foods  which  contain  beef, 
heef  bone  stock, 
mechanically  recovered 
meat,  or  suet 


0 Chicken  gravy  granules 
0 Stuffing  mixes 
• Frankfurters 
0 Christmas  pudding 
0 Salami  ‘ -1 


Foods  which  usually 
contain  unspecified  --7 

gelatine  or  animal  fats  ■ ■ - 'C- 
wtnch  could  come  : *' 

from  beef 

0 Baby  food  - eg  chicken  casserole, 
mixed  vegetables,  spaghetti  and 
sausage 

0 Cakes 

0 Biscuits  - eg  digestive,  ginger  nuts 

0 Sweets  - eg  fruit  pastilles,  wine 
gums,  liquorice  allsorts 

0 Tinned  and  frozen  puddings 
0 Chitted  deserts  - eg  fromage  frais 
0 Jellies 

• Supplements  - eg  vitamin 
capsules,  cod  liver  oil 

Source  Food  Commission 


November  1988 

BSE  identified 

April  1988 

Government  appoints 
Southwood  Committee  to 
assess  significance  of  BSE 

dune  1988 

Southwood  Commit! se 
makes  immediate 
recommendations:  infected 
animals  be  destroyed;  m3k 
from  infected  animals  be 
disposed  pf,  further 
research  be  commissioned 

August  1988 

Government  orders 
slaughter  of  all  BSE- 
infected  animals 

February  1989 

Southwood  Report 
published.  *It  is  most 
unlikely  that  BSE  wfll  have 
any  implications  for  human 
health.*  it  says 


May  1990 

CJD  surveillance  unit 
established 
in  Edinburgh 
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March  1993 

Dairy  farmer 

Pater  Warhurst  dies  from 

CJD 

July  1993 

□dry  farmer  Mark  Duncan 
Tern  pie  man  dies  from  CJD 

May  1995 

Stephen  Churchill,  aged  19, 
(Ses  from  CJD 

September  1995 

Unnamed  farmer  revealed  to 
have  died  from  CJD 

November  1995 

Michel!  Bowen,  29.  dies  six 
weeks  after  giving  birth:  CJD 
suspected 


February  1996 

Abbatoir  worker  Leonard 
Franklin  and  Peter  Hall,  aged 
20.  die  from  CJD 

March  1996 

Government  announces 
strain  of  CJD  ts  linked  to 
BSE 


Beef  sales,  tonnes 


Nov  1995 
Dec  1995 
Jan  1996 
Feb  1996 


81,500  | 

1 

65,200 

09,658 

1 

72,767  | 

Sovru:  Ueal  & unstodc  Corrmssion 

John  Gtnnmer  (top),  and  his  daughter  demonstrating  the 
safety  of  beef.  Jean  Wake  (above  left),  and  Michelle  Bowen, 
possible  victims  of  the  newly  discovered  strain  of  CJD 


Question 
of  taste 


‘It  is  quit*  clear  to  me 
our  beef  is  safe.  My 
own  family  eats  beef 
and  I have  no  worry 
about  that  There  is 
no  evidence 
anywhere  in  the 
world  of  BSE  passing 

from  animats  to 

humans’ 

— John  Gummer 
Agriculture  Minister 
January  1990 

There  is  currently  no 
scientific  evidence 
that  BSE  can  be 
transmitted  to 
humans  or  that  eating 
beef  causes  CJD  in 
humans.  That  issue  is 
not  in  question1 
—John  Major 
December  1995 

‘BSE  is  not 
transmissible  to 
humans  and  that  in 
any  event  our  controls 
are  effective  enough 
to  prevent  the 
infective  agent 
getting  into  the 
human  food  chain’ 

— Douglas  Hogg 
Agriculture  Minister 
December  1995 


Upbeat  mood  gives  way  to  forebodings  for  farmers 


Industry 


Owen  Bowcott 


UNTIL  3.30pm  yesterday, 
the  beef  cattle  Industry 
was  in  buoyant  mood, 
confident  it  could  persuade 
the  public  to  return  to  lean 
steaks  and  minced  meat 
Consumption  of  beef  per 
head  of  population  has  fallen 
by  more  than  15  per  cent  in  10 
years,  but  fanners  insisted 
this  was  due  to  higher  prices 
and  the  decline  of  the  Sunday 
family  roast 

The  mood  was  upbeat 
among  the  thousands  of  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors  at  the 
Beef  ‘96  fair,  held  last  week  at 
the  National  Agricultural 
Centre’s  showground,  in 


Stoneleigh.  Warwickshire. 
“There  was  a presentation 
from  the  deputy  chief  veteri- 
nary officer  who  was  ex- 
tremely optimistic  about 
BSE.”  said  Richard  Sibley, 
secretary  of  the  British  Cattle 
Veterinary  Association. 

"People  were  feeling  buoy- 
ant and  concentrating  on  foe 
prospects  of  producing  qual- 
ity meat  for  foe  supermarket 
shelves.  The  disease  is  going 
from  herds.  Prom  an  animal 
health  point  of  view  it's  been 
a successful  campaign.  The 
outbreak  is  under  control.” 

By  contrast,  reaction  to  the 
Commons  statement  yester- 
day mingled  resentment  at  an- 
other round  of  “scare  stories” 
with  deeper  forebodings. 

‘‘The  measures  announced 
by  foe  Government  and  foe 
public’s  reaction  to  them  will 
have  serious  implications  for 


all  cattle  formers."  warned 
Sir  David  Naish.  foe  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union  (NFU). 

“Consumer  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  the  meat  people 
eat  is  paramount  The  NFU 
has  been  calling  for  foe  Gov- 
ernment to  publish  all  the  ad- 
vice it  has  received  from  its 
experts.  This  is  the  only  way 
public  confidence  in  beef  can 
be  maintained.” 

Though  the  incidence  of 
BSE  infected  cattle  has 
slipped  from  a peak  of  1.500 
cases  a week  in  1991  to 
around  300  a week,  foe  revela- 
tion that  there  appears  to  be  a 
new,  human  form  of  the  dis- 
ease threatens  to  suppress 
beef  consumption  further. 

“It’s  not  very  positive  for 
us,”  said  a spokesman  for 
ABP.  a company  which  owns 
slaugherhouses  in  York,  Scot- 


land and  Shrewsbury.  “We 
are  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications. There  was  a prob- 
lem with  sales  in  December 
[coinciding  with  the  last  crop 
of  BSE  stories),  but  there  has 
been  a good  recovery  since.” 
Most  producers  were  keep- 
ing their  heads  down.  The 
Federation  of  Fresh  Meat 
Wholesalers,  which  repre- 
sents most  slaughterhouses, 
and  Midland  Meat  Packers, 
another  large  player  in  foe  in- 
dustry, stayed  silent 
The  Meat  and  Livestock 
Commission  last  night  said  it 
could  not  calculate  foe  losses 
suffered  through  BSE.  Total 
beef  sales  to  the  consumer  in 
1994  amounted  to  £1.86  billion, 
hi  November  and  December 
last  year,  they  fell  by  17  per 
cent  They  have  recovered 
since  by  around  5 per  cent 
A commission  spokesman 


yesterday  attempted  to  defuse 
the  impact  of  the  announce- 
ment “We  welcome  the  news 
that  there  remains  no  scien- 
tific proof  that  BSE  can  be 
transmitted  by  beef  to  man. 

“The  latest  research  shows 
there's  possibility  that  a 
number  of  CJD  cases  might 
be  associated  with  access  to 
BSE  agents  but  they  are  all 
before  the  removal  of  offal 
from  the  food  chain  ordered 
in  1988.  It  does  not  suggest  the 
BSE  agent  can  be  found  in 
muscle.’’ 

Richard  Wood,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  Ashford  Cattle 
Market,  was  less  guarded. 
“The  whole  thing  has  been 
blown  up  out  of  proportion. 
How  many  people  have  died 
of  smoking  since  1988,  for  ex- 
ample? Ten  is  not  that  many 
deaths.  But  we  are  all  fed  up 
with  the  way  it’s  been 


handled.  If  there  is  a problem, 
it’s  been  forced  on  others  out- 
side our  influence.” 

In  Germany,  the  health 
ministry  said  it  would  con- 
sider the  developments.  Bonn 
is  embroiled  ina  row  with  foe 
European  Gommlsaknr  after 
five  regions  banned  British 
beef.  They  have  been  accused 
of  breaching  the  principle  of  a 
free  market. 

One  Kent  farmer.  Brian 
Frith,  whose  cattle  have 
never  had  a case  of  BSE.  said 
the  Government  should  have 
taken  early  claims  of  risks  to 
humans  more  seriously. 

“If  the  Government  had 
said  they  didn't  know  if  there 
were  any  risks  to  humans  and 
had  set  up  a proper  pro- 
gramme of  slaughtering  in- 
fected herds  and  issuing  lists 
of  safe  farms,  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  such  a problem.” 


Public  ‘left  confused’ 


Gloom  over  cattle  country 


Consumers 


Sarah  Boseley 


THE  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion accused  the  Gov- 
ernment yesterday  of 
failing  to  calm  public  anxi- 
eties about  BSE  and  beef,  as 
the  supermarkets  and  burger 
chains  did  their  best  to  play 
down  foe  significance  of  the 
government  statement 
The  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. Fisheries  and  Food 
(MAFF)  had  given  “blanket 
reassurances  that  beef  is  safe 
to  eat.  but  consumers  remain 
to  be  convinced,”  said  Laura 
Simons,  the  association's 
senior  public  affairs  officer. 

This  assurance  had  now 
been  challenged.  “Consumers 


want  and  need  to  know  if  they 
should  eat  beef.  We  need 
more  information  to  cnt 
through  current  confusion.” 

The  association  called  for 
more  and  better  labelling  of 
meat  products  and  for  foe 
results  of  research  on  BSE  to 
be  publicly  available. 

Up  to  10,000  schools  have 
taken  beef  off  the  menu,  or 
offer  alternatives,  according 
to  foe  Local  Authority  Cater- 
ers’ Association  (LACA), 
which  last  December  advised 
its  members,  in  response  to 
parents’  concern,  to  substi- 
tute pork  and  poultry  dishes 
for  beefburgers  and  beef  sau- 
sages in  school  canteens. 

Its  spokesman.  Arnold 
Feweil,  said  It  expected  a 
strong  reaction  to  yesterday’s 
announcement  in  those 
schools  still  serving  beef. 

“The  level  of  concern  had 


fallen."  said  Mr  FeweLL  “We 
couldn’t  believe  what  we  were 
hearing  this  morning.” 

The  burger  chains  and 
supermarkets  rested  their 
case  on  the  quality  of  their 
beeT.  “All  meat  sold  by  Salis- 
bury’s is  sourced  from  ap- 
proved suppliers,  who  are  vis- 
ited regularly  by  qualified 
food  technologists  to  ensure 
that  our  controls  and  stan- 
dards are  properly  and  rigor- 
ously enforced.”  said  Geoff 
SpriegeL  foe  chain’s  director 
of  scientific  services. 

McDonald’s  said  it  used 
only  “prime  cuts  of  boneless 
beef  — lean  flank  and  fore- 
quarter — in  which  BSE  has 
never  been  detected.” 

The  Beefeater  chain  of  285 
restaurants  said  they  used 
steaks  only  from  Argentina 
and  Australia,  “which  have 
never  had  a case  of  BSE”. 


Producers 


Eriend  Clouston 


IN  the  kitchen  at  Gloagburn 
farmhouse,  the  faces  grew 
in  length  with  the  Health 
Secretary’s  speech.  “I  didn't 
expect  anything  else." 
snorted  64-year-old  John  Ni- 
ven as  Mr  Dorrell  explained 
to  Radio  5 listeners  why  it 
was.  well,  just  about  totally 
safe  to  eat  meat  “You  get  to 
the  stage  where  you’re  fed  up 
with  it"  groaned  his  son  Ian. 

Across  the  yard  at  the 
Perthshire  farm,  27  tawny 
bullocks  munched  their  bay, 
oblivious  to  foe  fact  that  their 
value  to  the  Niven  household 
had  probably  just  plummeted. 
Last  November’s  BSE  scare 


knocked  26p  a kilo  off  the 
deadweight  price  of  Gloag- 
burn beef,  which  multiplies 
up  to  £100  per  steer.  Unless 
the  public  shows  unwonted 
resilience  to  lurid  headlines, 
the  same  is  likely  to  happen 
again,  which,  when  you’re 
selling  250  cattle  a year,  has  a 
devastating  effect  on  income. 
“If  they  can’t  give  a definite 
answer  they  should  shut  up," 
grumbled  John,  whose  father 
first  took  the  lease  of  450-acre 
Gloagburn  in  1924. 

Adding  to  the  Nivens’  sense 
of  injustice  is  the  fact  Scot- 
land. for  whom  the  beef  trade 
is  worth  £500  million  annu- 
ally. appeared  to  be  conquer- 
ing BSE.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1993  there  were  394 
reported  cases;  this  year  it  is 
down  to  41.  “I  don’t  know  of 
anyone  around  here  who's 
had  it,”  protested  John. 


So  how  many  drivers  were 
killed  on  the  roads  each  year? 
“If  you're  not  going  to  catch 
anything  you’ll  have  to  live  in 
a glass  bowL"  Ian  sniffed  as 
four-year-old  daughter  Anna- 
bel. one  of  seven  mouths  de- 
pendent on  decent  beef  prices, 
crammed  a homemade  cheese 
biscuit  to  her  face. 

Down  the  road  at  the  140- 
year-old  Perth  auction  mart 
foe  world's  biggest  weekly 
processor  of  pedigree  beef, 
the  same  philosophy  applied. 
Its  restaurant  menu  defiantly 
offered  a £4.95  chefs  special 
of  steak  pie.  "Och,  it  does 
cross  your  mind,  but  look  at 
salmonella  and  eggs,” 
shrugged  cook  Joan  Young- 
son.  “We  do  offer  a choice  of 
fish  and  vegetarian,  but  foe 
majority  go  for  meat.  Every- 
body’s days  are  numbered, 
anyway.” 
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POLICY  AND  POLITICS  5 


WHITEHALL  PURGE:  Ombudsman  warns  of  more  workload  mistakes  amid  benefit  staff  slimdown,  Treasury  losses  and  HSE  alarm 

01(1810  008121,000 

social  security  jobs 


David  Bvfndte,  Social 
SetvicesComspondoflt 


ORE  than  21,000 
jobs  will  be  axed 
under  the  Govern- 
ment's drive  to  cut 
social  security  running  costs 
by  a quarter  over  the  next 
three  years,  it  emerged 
yesterday. 

Official  plans  show  the 
staffing  complement  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Security 
and  its  agencies  will  fall  from 

100.000  to  fewer  than  75,000  by 
1998/99.  The  figures  reflect  an 
unprecedented  jobs  purge 
across  Whitehall  Earlier  this 
week.  It  was  disclosed  that 

12.000  posts  in  Treasury  de- 
partments are  to  go  over  the 
next  three  years,  including 
more  than  2.500  in  Customs 
and  Excise  and  6,700  In  the 
Inland  Revenue. 

Barry  Rams  bottom,  general 
secretary  of  the  Civil  and 
Public  Services  Association,  a 
civil  service  union,  said:  “The 
Government  doesn’t  seem  to 
realise  there  could  be  more 
votes  .lost  in  savaging  the 
Civil  Service  than  there  are  to 
begained." 

The  DSS  annual  report 
shows  that  gross  spending  on 
running  costs  is  planned  to 
fall  by  10  per  cent  between 
1995/96  and  1998/99,  after  ris- 
ing next  year  to  £3.5  billion. 

A department  spokes- 
woman said  the  figure  in  the 
last  year,  £3.1  billion,  would 
be  25  per  cent  below  what  it 
would  otherwise  be  if  costs 
were  allowed  to  rise  in  line 
with  expected  workload. 

Staff  numbers,  including 
casuals  and  posts  represented 
by  overtime,  are  planned  to 


Call  fimn  100,152  in  1995/96  to 
78,589  in  1998/99.  Almost 
17,000  jobs,  the  bulk  of  the 
reduction,  will  be  lost  among 
permanent  staff. 

The  report  says  the  cuts 
will  be  achieved  by  simplify- 
ing procedures,  maximising 
use  of  computer  systems  and 
introducing  a “purchaser/ 
provider”  system  of  payment 
by  results  that  will  “involve 
both  DSS  staff  and  the  private 
sector”. 

Jim  Boyd,  president  of  the 
DSS  group  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vices, Tax  and  Commerce 
Union,  said:  “Ministers  and 
officials  have  been  trying  to 
convince  us  there  might  not 
be  large-scale  Job  losses,  but 
here  is  the  proof.” 

Although  ministers  have 
said  the  cuts  will  not  affect 
services  to  claimants,  one  of 
the  first  casualties  looks  like 
being  the  Benefits  Agency’s 
free  telephone  inquiry  service 
in  P.wgUfth,  Chinese,  Punjabi 


and  Urdu.  The  agency  says  it 
is  examining  alternatives  to 
the  existing  0800  numbers,  in- 
cluding a local-rate  service. 
Any  change  will  not  affect  the 
free  inquiry  line  for  disabled 
people  and  that  which  helps 
people  complete  claim  forms. 

William  Reid,  the  parlia- 
mentary ombudsman,  today 
restates  his  warning  that  civil 
service  staff  cuts  will  lead  to 
worse  service  to  the  public 
and  more  mistakes. 

Mr  Reid  first  spoke  out  last 
week  in  a report  on  the  Child 
Support  Agency.  Ills  annual 
report  today  shows  a 28  per 
cent  rise  in  complaints 
referred  to  him  by  MPS  last 
year. 

He  said:  "There  is  a risk 
that  fewer  staff  will  lead  to 
both  slower  service  to  the 
public  and  to  more  mistakes 
...  1 doubt  whether  automa- 
tion and  technology  will  com- 
pensate fully  for  cuts  in 
human  resources." 

• A failure  to  account  for  a 
rising  tide  of  fraud  among  the 
unemployed  led  the  National 
Audit  Office  today  to  refuse  to 
approve  the  accounts  of  the 
National  Insurance  Fund, 
writes  David  Hencke. 

Sir  John  Bourn,  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General, 
says  that  some  £86  million 
claimed  by  the  unemployed 
has  been  declared  to  be  fraud- 
ulent He  Is  unable  to  find  out 
how  much  paid  out  in  benefit 
to  the  long  term  unemployed 
through  other  social  security 
benefits  is  genuine. 


William  Reid . . . reported 
28pc  rise  in  complaints 


Social  Security  Departmental 
Report;  HMSO;  £1 6.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for 
Administration;  HMSO;  £1 1.85 


Staff  at  Croydon  social  security  office . . . spending  on  DSS  running  costs  is  set  for  10  pc  Call  by  1998-99 
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Labour  accused  of  shroud  waving  as  union  backs  health  and  safety  fears 


LABOUR'S  employment 
spokesman.  Ian  McCart- 
ney . was  accused  by  the  Gov- 
eminent  yesterday  of  shroud 
waving  after  he  claimed  that 
cuts  in  the  Health  and  Safety 
Commission's  budget, 
revealed  in  a leaked  letter 
from  the  commission's  chair- 
man begging  for  extra  cash, 
showed  that  die  safety  of 
youngsters  on  training 
schemes  was  under  threat, 
writes  Patrick  Wlntour. 
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Mr  McCartney  was  at- 
tacked in  the  Commons  by 
James  Paice,  training  minis- 
ter. who  insisted  that  govern- 
ment training  schemes  were 
properly  monitored  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive. 
He  refused  to  respond  to  Mr 
McCartney's  claim  that  the 
letter  showed  the  proposed 
cuts  would  lead  to  death  and 
injury  In  the  workplace. 

The  letter,  due  to  be  sent  by 
the  commission  chairman. 


Frank  Davies,  to  the  Environ- 
ment Secretary,  John  Gam- 
mer, said  that  because  of 
funding  cuts  “we  cannot  meet 
all  the  expectations  and 
requirements  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Parliament  and  the 
courts  are  placing  on  us.” 

As  an  official  inquiry  was 
mounted  Into  the  source  of 
the  leak,  a civil  service  union, 
the  Institute  of  Professional 
and  Managerial  Staffs,  said 
the  letter  confirmed  what  the 


union  had  been  saying  for 
two  years  — that  vital  parts  of 
the  HSE  were  close  to  collapse 
because  of  staff  and  funding 
cuts  and  increased  workload. 

Phil  Carpenter,  IPMS  chief 
negotiator,  said  Mr  Davies 
had  emphatically  denied  the 
IPMS  allegations  when  the 
HSE's  annual  report  was 
issued  in  November.  He 
added:  “The  truth  is  out  now. 
While  the  HSE  is  carrying 
through  major  initiatives  on 
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Pro-Europe  MPs  warn 
against  veto  ‘defeatism’ 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


N ALL-party  campaign 
of  pro-European  MPs 
night  urged  John 
Major  to  use  the  forthcoming 
Maastricht  review  conference 
as  a chance  to  tilt  the  balance 
of  advantage  within  the  Euro- 
pean Union  towards  reforms 
Britain  wants  to  see. 

With  Tory  Euro-sceptics 
maintaining  a heavy  barrage 
of  fire  ahead  of  tonight's  Com- 
mons debate  on  the  Cabinet's 
white  paper  — outlining  its 
position  for  the  Inter-govern- 
mental conference  (LGC)  be- 
ginning on  March  29  — the 
European  Movement  warned 
against  taking  "an  inflexible 
stance”  on  the  key  question  of 
qualified  majority  voting,  so- 
called  QMV. 

Ministers  are  playing  down 
tonight's  vote  by  imposing 
only  a one-line  whip  A state- 
ment on  elections  in  North- 
ern Ireland  also  seems  timed 
to  downgrade  its  importance. 

Last  night  Europhile  MPs 
argued  that  ministers  were 
“wrong  in  principle"  to  op- 
pose an  extension  of  QMV 
into  new  policy  areas,  be- 
cause such  changes  were 
needed  to  ensure  tougher 


action  against  fraud,  curb  ex- 
cess spending  on  regional  pol- 
icies and  direct  research 
funds  towards  British  pro- 
jects. notably  in  hi-tech  areas 
like  defence  and  medicine. 

It  had  already  proved  vital 
In  making  the  internal  mar- 
ket work  better,  they  said. 
“Britain’s  defeatist  mentality 
on  the  veto  is  unwarranted 
...  in  fact  Britain  is  very 
rarely  outvoted  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers”  — less  so 
than  Germany,  which  sup- 
ports extended  QMV. 


Bill  Cash . . . ‘last  chance 
to  reverse  federal  push’ 


Such  talk  infuriates  Euros- 
ceptics, who  fear  the  federal- 
ist ratchet  John  Redwood 
said  this  week  that  enlarge- 
ment of  the  EU  to  the  east 
would  not  be  worth  it  if  the 
price  was  more  QMV  — a 
reversal  of  the  Thatcherite 
theory  than  a wider  EU  would 
be  less  federal. 

Yesterday  the  Tories'  Bill 
Cash  called  the  IGC  “our  last 
chance"  to  reverse  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty's  push  towards 
a federal  Europe,  while 
Labour’s  Peter  Shore  is  warn- 
ing colleagues  that  the  goal  of 
full  employment  must  he 
added  to  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria for  launching  a single 
currency. 

Like  many  Tory  sceptics, 
Mr  Shore  wants  a referendum 
on  a single  currency,  though 
this  week  leaders  of  the  100- 
strong  92  Group  of  Tbry  MPs 
told  John  Major  that  a mani- 
festo commitment  to  that  ef- 
fect would  satisfy  them. 

Many  MPs  are  unhappy 
about  Mr  Major's  likely  refer 
endum  pledge,  and  one  cam- 
paigner, the  Major  loyalist  Sir 
Terence  Higgins,  has  warned 
ministers  that  if  they  lose  a 
referendum  campaign  they 
cannot  simply  accept  the  vot- 
ers’ verdict.  “They  whould 
have  to  resign,"  he  said. 


Officials  reject  Scott  blame 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


SENIOR  Whitehall  offi- 
cials last  night  warned 
ministers  against  mak- 
ing them  carry  the  can  for  the 
sweeping  criticisms  of  the 
Government  machine  In  the 
Scott  report  an  the  artns-to- 
Iraq  scandal. 

Liz  Symons,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  First  Division 
Association,  which  repre- 
sents top  civil  servants,  told 
MPs  it  would  be  “very  un- 
fair” if  officials  had  to  take 
the  blame  for  Sir  Richard 
Scott’s  criticisms  while  min- 
isters avoided  responsibility 
for  misleading  Parliament 
It  remains  unclear  whether 


civil  servants  and  Whitehall 
lawyers  will  be  disciplined. 

Ms  Symons  told  the  Com- 
mons public  service  commit- 
tee, which  is  investigating  the 
report's  constitutional  impli- 
cations, that  the  practice  of 
giving  “incomplete  answers" 
to  MPs  had  led  to  tensions 
within  the  Civil  Service. 

in  written  evidence,  the 
FDA  attacked  the  distinction 
ministers  are  now  making  in 
accepting  notional  “account- 
ability" to  Parliament  while 
distancing  themselves  from 
“responsibility"  for  the  activ- 
ities of  their  departments. 

The  FDA  also  attacked  min- 
isters, notably  Michael  How- 
ard, the  Home  Secretary,  for 
distinguishing  between  policy 


— for  which  they  took  respon- 
sibility — and  the  operations 
of  their  departments. 

No  such  distinction  was 
made  in  Questions  of  Proce- 
dure for  Ministers  — their 
code  of  conduct  — and  if  the 
distinction  was  upheld  it 
might  ensure  "that  ministers 
were  never  identified  as  being 
responsible  for  any  failure". 

If  ministers  were  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  conduct  erf 
their  departments,  "who  is 
accountable  to  Parliament  for 
the  actions  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants?" the  FDA  asked. 

It  opened  up  the  prospect  of 
civil  servants  becoming  res- 
ponsible to  Parliament  by  giv- 
ing evidence  on  their  own  be- 
half to  Commons  committees. 


Police  called  in  after  planning  councillors  told  to  quit 


Martin  Wainwright 


POLICE  are  to  investigate 
four  years  of,  decisions 
by  a district  council  whose 
entire  planning  committee 
has  been  told  to  resign  in 
the  face  of  evidence  of  "ma- 
nipulation” involving  a 
developer. 

An  independent  report 
commissioned  by  Labour- 
controlled  Bassetlaw  in 
Nottinghamshire  castigates 
an  "extraordinary'"  system 
which  saw  the  Labour  plan- 
ning chairman  and  his  Con- 
servative counterpart  "run 
the  planning  machine”  in 
defiance  of  officials'  advice. 

The  committee  chairman, 
Graham  Crossland,  and  his 
deputy,  Don  Grundy,  were 
sacked  by  Labour  yester- 


day after  refusing  to  resign, 
and  the  party’s  six  other 
committee  members  will 
step  down.  The  three  Con- 
servative and  solitary  Inde- 
pendent committee  mem- 
bers wil)  support  caUlng  in 
the  police  at  a full  council 
meeting  tomorrow. 

The  inquiry  was  ordered 
after  public  unease  about 
12  planning  applications  in 
four  years,  including  deci- 
sions in  favour  of  new 
housing  and  a super- 
market. All  involved  a Not- 
tinghamshire developer 
who  has  not  been  named, 
and  an  estimated  £6  million 
increase  In  land  values  on 
the  sites  approved. 

The  Inquiry  chairman, 
Richard  Phelps,  a retired 
new  town  development 
manager  and  planning  In- 


spector. concludes  plan- 
ning permissions  were 
given  "against  the  stron- 
gest advice  of  staff  on  plan- 
ning and  technical 
grounds.''  He  says:  "Any 
reasonable  outside  ob- 
server must  conclude  that 
the  committee  has  been  ma- 
nipulated in  some  way.” 

The  report  says  that  Mr 
Crossland's  performance 
"fell  below  that  which  the 
public  is  entitled  to  expect 
from  elected  members  who 
are  chairs  of  committees.” 
It  adds  that  blame  must  be 
shared  with  the  Opposition 
group  leader,  Bernard 
Stmcox. 

The  report  calls  for  the 
resignation  of  tbe  entire 
committee,  and  tbe  revoca- 
tion of  the  tainted  planning 
permissions. 


such  issues  as  occupational 
health,  the  staff  who  have  the 
necessary  expertise  to  deal 
with  the  matter  have  been 
reduced  almost  to 
extinction." 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
spokesman,  Nick  Harvey, 
sai±  “Normally  Opposition 
MPs  are  the  first  to  complain 
of  spending  cuts,  but  when  a 
government  agency  makes 
this  plea  it  shows  the  system 
is  in  crisis.” 


Home  Office 
relieved 
of  divorce 
bill  role 


David  ttancfca 

Westminster  Correspondent 


JOHN  Major  has  instructed 
the  Cabinet  Office  to  take 
over  ftill  responsibility  for  the 
no-fault  divorce  bill  after  the 
rough  ride  suffered  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Mackay,  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Roger  Freeman,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
married  for  27  years,  has  been 
chosen  to  Lead  Monday's 
second  reading  debate  on  the 
Family  Law  Bill. 

Downing  Street  faces  the 
certainty  of  a big  Conserva- 
tive rebellion  led  by  John  Pat- 
ten, a former  Cabinet  minis- 
ter, against  making  divorce 
easier. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  hop- 
ing to  avoid  a ftuther  damag- 
ing split  in  the  party  by  en- 
suring a free  vote  on  whether 
couples  should  have  to  wait 
12  months,  18  months  or  two 
years  before  getting  a divorce. 

Mr  Freeman,  despite  hav- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  profiles 
in  the  Cabinet,  has  insisted 
that  a free  vote  must  be  a key 
part  of  tbe  package  to  avoid 
persona]  humiliation  over  the 
handling  of  the  issue. 

Ministers  had  intended  that 
the  Home  Office  should 
handle  Lord  Mackey’s  bill  in 
tbe  Commons  and  had  put  a 
junior  minister.  Jonathan 
Evans,  a practiclsing  Catho- 
lic, in  place  to  steer  it 
through.  He  will  now  play 
only  a minor  role  in  summing 
up  for  the  Government  in  the 
debate. 

The  Cabinet  Office  will  also 
have  a strict  role  in  monitor- 
ing the  detail  of  the  legisla- 
tion through  Sir  Robin  But- 
ler, the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

This  will  enable  the  Cabi- 
net subcommittee  monitor- 
ing the  bill  to  take  swift  deci- 
sions on  other  controversial 
amendments,  including  the 
unresolved  problem  of  how  to 
handle  the  issue  of  pension- 
splitting at  the  time  of 
divorce. 

The  Lords  defeated  the  Gov- 
ernment by  insisting  that 
pensions  be  split,  but  minis- 
ters think  this  may  be  un- 
workable in  law. 


TODAY  Bl  PARLIAMENT 
House  at  Commons:  Northern 
Ireland  questions,  Prime  Msitetw's 

questions. Debate  on  European 
Intergovernmental  conference. 
Backbench  debate  on  (emery 
beneficiaries  In  west  Suffolk, 
opened  by  Richard  Spring  (CL 
Houm  of  Lords:  Northern  Ireland 
(Emergency  Provisions)  BS, 
second  reading.  Dear 
(AmendmentXScotland)  80.  report 
Criminal  Legal  Aid  (Scotland) 
(Preserved  Proceacfings) 
Amendment  Regulations. 
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Yelstin  back  in  two-man  race 


James  Meek  in  Moscow  sees  a fitter  president 
shaping  up  to  challenge  his  Communist  rival 


THE  struggle  for  the 
presidency  of  Russia 
is  shaping  up  as  a 
straight  fight  be- 
tween two  widely 
mistrusted  men  as  a revi- 
talised Boris  Yeltsin  makes 
up  ground  lost  to  his  Commu- 
nist rival.  Gennady  Zyuganov. 

A poll  published  yesterday 
echoed  the  results  of  other 
surveys  this  week,  showing 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  moved  up  to 
second  place  behind  the  Com- 
munist leader  as  a string  of 
marginal  candidates  fall  by 
the  wayside. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  po- 
litical spring  for  the  Russian 
president  after  a long  bleak 
winter  lying  seventh  or 
eighth  in  the  ratings.  It  fol- 
lows months  of  war  in  Che 
chenia  and  chronic  delays  in 
paying  wages,  and  comes  de- 


spite his  heart  attacks,  his 
long  absences  from  the  Krem- 
lin, and  his  often  loutish  be- 
haviour on  the  public  stage. 

“It  will  be  Yeltsin  versus 
Zyuganov,"'  said  Boris  Gru- 
shin. head  of  the  polling 
organisation  Vox  Populi.  “No 
one  else  is  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  second  round.” 

Russia's  election  rules  say 
that  If  no  candidate  gets  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  vote  in 
the  first  round,  due  on  June 
16,  the  two  best-placed  go 
through  to  a second  round, 
probably  on  July  14. 

The  shuffling,  bloated, 
dazed  figure  that  Mr  Yeltsin 
cut  after  his  second  heart 
attack  in  October  seemed  in- 
capable of  running  for  presi- 
dent let  alone  winning,  and 
even  a month  ago  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov looked  quite  likely  to 


face  the  ultra-nationalist  Vla- 
dimir Zhirinovsky  or  the  lib- 
eral Grigory  Yavlinsky  in  the 
run-off. 

Mr  Yeltsin  remains  unpop- 
ular. but  looks  like  the  only 
real  challenger  to  the  Com- 
munists. "The  election  cam- 
paign is  shaping  up  to  be  a 
bipolarcontest”  said  Dr  Kyr- 
ill  Kholodkovsky  from  the 
think  tank  Irnerno.  “That 
doesn't  mean  all  the  voters 
will  divide  themselves  into 

two  camps  of  Yeltsinites  and 
Zyuganov  supporters-  All  the 
same  I think  the  process  of 
concentrating  the  votes 
around  these  two  candidates 
will  continue.” 

The  latest  poll  showed  Mr 
Zyuganov  the  clear  leader  on 
19.1  per  cent,  with  Mr  Yeltsin 
second  on  14  per  cent  Tell- 
ingly. almost  30  per  cent  of 


voters  were  undecided.  A 
string  of  candidates  capable 
of  shaving  slivers  off  the  lead- 
ers* vote  have  dropped  out 
Soviet  revivalists  Alexander 
Rutskoi  and  Victor  Anpilov 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
Mr  Zyuganov,  while  eco- 
nomic rightwingers  like  Vic- 
tor Chernomyrdin.  Yegor  Gai- 
dar and  Boris  Fyodorov  are 
virtually  certain  to  back  Mr 
Yeltsin. 

There  are  two  rivals  yet  to 
be  marginalised.  Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky — lying  fourth  but  al- 
ways underestimated  by  poll- 
sters — and  Mr  Yavlinsky, 
who  has  vowed  he  will  never 
support  either  Mr  Yeltsin  or 
Mr  Zyuganov  and  will  not 
poll  out  of  the  race. 

Moscow  pundits  are  in- 
creasingly speculating  about 
a surreal  partnership  be- 
tween the  intellectural  Mr 
Yavlinsky  and  the  authoritar- 
ian General  Alexander  Lebed 
to  provide  an  alternative 
‘•third  force". 


Nominally  Independent 
news  organisations  like  the 
commercial  television  chan- 
nel NTV  or  the  newspaper  Ia- 
vestiya.  reluctant  to  support 
Mr  Yeltsin  directly,  are  con- 
centrating on  attacking  the 
Communists  and  squeezing 
out  the  rest 

“Many  journalists  under- 
stand that  clear  support  for 
Yeltsin  could  turn  out  to  be 
counter-productive,”  said  Mr 
Kholodkovsky.  "It’s  possible 
the  support  could  take  more 
subtle  forms:  let’s  say  an  in- 
formation blockade  of  certain 
alternative  voices  from  the 
democratic  camp,  such  as 
Yavlinsky.” 

Though  Mr  Yeltsin  now 
looked  trimmer  and  Titter, 
spoke  soberly  with  a grasp  of 
the  issues  and  was  recovering 
his  brute  political  instincts, 
the  basic  causes  of  his  unpop- 
ularity — particularly  the 
Chechen  war  — were  not  go- 
ing to  disappear,  said  Mr 
Grushin. 


no- 


“Yeltsin  did  indeed  have 
very  low  rating,  and  st 
does.  His  position  today 
very  weak  but  it’s  incompara 
bly  better  than  all  the  rest 
Zyuganov's  rivals.  He  is 
very  energetic  person,  he  can 
act  decisively.  But  be  doesn’t 
seem  able  to  work  out 
strategy.” 

Mr  Kholodkovsky  said 
body  would  vote  for  Mr  Yelt- 
sin out  of  love.  Most  of  his 
support  came  from  those  who 
feared  upheaval.  “They  i ' 
ready  know  what  kind  of 
creature  Yeltsin  is  and  what 
his  rule  represents  and  will 
be  afraid  that  any  changes 
can  only  make  things  worse  " 

He  added:  "I  believe  h_ 
health  and  behavioural  prob- 
lems are  real.  His  health  is 
not  good  and  his  predeliction 
for  spirits  is  obvious.  How- 
ever, Yeltsin  is  a man  who  is 
able  to  mobilise  himself  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  that 
exactly  what  is  happening 
now."  • 


World  new  in  brief 


Britain  pledges 
€1 7m  for  Bosnia 

BRITAIN  pledged  £17  million  for  rehabilitation  work  in  Bosnia 
yesterday  to  bolster  the  flagging  peace  and  encourage  other 
donors  to  make  good  their  promises  to  finance  the  Dayton 
agreement 

“We  must  show  that  peace  pays,”  the  Overseas  Aid  Minister, 
Baroness  Chalker.  said  announcing  the  initiative  in  London. 
“The  signs  of  normality  will  do  more  than  anything  to  persuade 
the  parties  that  the  rewards  of  peace  are  real" 

The  high-profile  move  comes  as  diplomats  admit  that  the 
civilian  reconstruction  effort  has  not  matched  the  success  of 
the  Nato-led  peace  implementation  force  (I- For). 

British  sources  say  the  United  States,  initially  reluctant  to 
pay  for  even  administrative  costs,  now  realises  its  tight  Decem- 
ber deadline  for  military  withdrawal  can  be  met  only  if  the 
civilian  effort  makes  progress. 

Of  the  total,  £3  million  Is  to  be  spent  on  “free  and  fair" 
elections.  But  the  Organisation  for  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe  (OSCE)  estimates  their  cost  at  £100  million.  — Ian 
Black.  Diplomatic  Editor. 


Papandreou  ‘recovers5 

TO  THE  astonishment  of  Greeks,  doctors  say  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou, the  former  prime  minister,  is  to  be  released  from  hospital 
today. 

“Short  of  developing  a fever  or  a new  lung  infection,  he  will  be  , 
out."  said  one  afa  team aC25  physicians  Who  have  been  treating 
Mr  Papandreou.  aged  77,  at  the  Onasseion  heart  centre  in  Athens 
since  November.  He  was  in  critical  condition  and  on  life  support 
for  several  weeks,  after  suffering  kidney  and  lung  failure. 

On  being  admitted  into  intensive  care.  Mr  Papandreou  was 
given  a 3 per  cent  chance  of  survival  — Helena  Smith.  Athens. 


Aids  film  imitates  life 

AFTER  years  of  legal  wrangling,  the  makers  of  the  Oscar-win- 
ning film  Philadelphia  have  conceded  that  the  movie,  starring 
Tom  Hanks,  was  “ inspired  in  part”  by  the  shay  of  a New  York 
lawyer  who  was  sacked  because  he  suffered  from  Aids. 

Tristar  Pictures  said  it  reached  a settlement  on  Tuesday  with 
the  family  of  Geoffrey  Bowers,  the  attorney  who  died  in  1987.  It  is 
understood  the  family  will  receive  a sizeable  share  of  the  film’s 
estimated  £40  million  profit 

The  case  has  sent  nervous  tremors  through  Hollywood  because 
of  its  potential  implications  for  films  loosely  based  on  or  inspired 
by  real  lift  stories. —hm  Katz,  New  York.  ■ 


Santer  appeals  on  jobs 

THE  president  of  the  European  Commission,  Jacques  Santer. 
appealed  to  European  Union  leaders  yesterday  to  override  their 
finance  ministers  and  back  his  plan  to  stimulate  growth  and  jobs 
by  using  an  EU  windfall  to  spend  more  on  transport  and  energy 
networks  across  the  continent 

Mr  Santer  will  tell  the  EU  summit  in  Turin  next  week  that  there 
will  be  at  least  £3  billion  of  unspent  agricultural  money  in  the 
Brussels  budget  allowing  national  governments  substantial 
rebates,  while  still  leaving  funds  for  his  infrastructure  plan. 

But  senior  EU  officials  say  the  likely  savings  due  to  agricultural 
reform  could  be  "substantially  greater”  than  £3  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  about  a single  European  currency  took  a 
new  turn  yesterday  when  the  internal  market  commissioner, 
Mario  Monti,  said  governments  should  scrap  the  national  veto  on 
tax  policy.  The  EU  should  use  majority  voting,  he  said,  to  create 
jobs  by  shifting  taxes  on  workers  to  a common  mimimum  tax  on 
capital  —John  Palmer  and  Julie  Wolf.  Brussels. 

Hugo  Young,  page  19 


Pavarotti  separates  from  wife 

THE  opera  superstar  Luciano  Pavarotti  and  his  wife  Adua  an- 
nounced their  separation  yesterday  after  35  years  of  marriage, 
just  weeks  after  the  tenor  admitted  to  an  affair  with  his  26-year- 
old  secretary. 

The  brief  statement  issued  through  Mrs  Pavarotti's  lawyer, 
said  they  chose  to  publicise  the  separation  because  of  the  “social 
obligations  that  arise  from  their  celebrity  status".  He  said  they 
had  not  yet  begun  formal  divorce  proceedings. — Reuter,  Rome. 


Biker  gang  buries  murdered  leader  and  vows  revenge 


Christopher 
promises 
bigger  Nato 


LEATHER-CLAD  motor- 
cycle fanatics  from 
around  the  world  on  the 
way  to  yesterday’s  funeral 
in'  the  sleepy  Danish  town 
of  Stenioese  to  the  funeral 
of  the  local  leader  of  the 
Ban  didos  motorcycle  gang. 
Uffe  Larsen,  gunned  down 


10  days  ago  by  their  rivals, 
the  Hell’s  Angels. 

About  150  gang  members 
from  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Australia 
packed  into  the  16th  cen- 
tury Lutheran  church 
where  his  body  lay  in  a cof- 
fin draped  in  the  gang’s  or- 


ange and  yellow  colours. 
Armed  police  flooded  the 
town,  but  there  was  no 
trouble. 

Among  the  mourners 
were  men  In  bandages  and 
one  on  crutches,  survivors 
of  the  March  10  shooting  at 
Copenhagen  airport-  One 


wore  a bullet-proof  vest. 

Ban  didos  say  that  the  mo- 
tive for  the  attack  was  their 
rivals’  desire  to  stay  the  top 
Scandinavian  motorcycle 
gang. 

One  bearded  Ban  dido 
soldi  “We'll  show  than, 
they’ll  pay."  — Reuter. 


A Special  Announcement 

A Week  at  Springtime  in  Costa  Rica  from  £395 

7 nights  on  the  beautiful  Pacific  Coast  at  Taxnarindo  at  a fraction  of  the  normal  tariff 

F or  just  three  departy  res  ire  are  offering  a wonderful 
opportunity  al  a very  nunlerate  tariff  to  visit  one  of  the 
mist  unspoilt  countries  in  the  world  - home  to  a variety 
of'flura  and  fauna,  and  whose  physical  beauty  that  has  lie**- 
parallels  anywhere.  This  arrangement  allows  a restful 
stay  on  the  magnificent  Pacific  coast  with  the  option  of 
visits  to  some  of  the  mart  important  national  parks. 

The  programme  comiwnces  with  a flight  from  Lon- 
don Gatwick  to  San  Jose,  before  transferring  lo  the 
Pacific  coast  For  our  7-night  stay  we  have  arranged 
accommodation  at  Uw  4 -star  Hotel  Tamarindo  Dina  on 
TamarinJo  Beach  on  the  Nicoya  Peninsula,  which  is 
ideal  for  a relaxing  slay  and  as  a haw  from  which  to 


explore  the  national  narks  and  Arena!  volcano. . 

Since  the  demand  for  the  few  remaining  places  is 
anticipate!  to  he  high,  it  is  essential  that  telephone 
reservations  are  made  to  avoid  disappointment. 

THE  TAMARINDO  HOTEL 

locatedalongsideTamarimln  Beach,  one  ofthe  nicest 
beaches  on  theNicop  Peninsula,  the  hotel  has  been  built 
on  three  floors,  each  of  its  Wi  air-conditioned  rooms  has 
a spacious  balcony  looking  onto  the  tree  tops.  The  shady 
tropical  gar  Jensare  heau  ti  lully  landscaped  and  appoi  nted 


DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 

Ttwrwbys  1996  - jvrpervmin  j twin 

April  II,  18,25u£395.tH) 

Single  room  supplemental 50.00 
Seaview$uppJemenl£35.00 

loetwk*  :ii  r travel,  Iranstftv  7 niflh  u'on  a mimnnte  liaat.  tmicfCM 
a local  guiile  and  ira  stance  of  ow  local  offiet  Not 
■neaKxijthb«*!r«2.  airport  Um.  Afl  price  art  mbjfd  inrfcm««_ 

SAN  JOSE  OPTION 

You  may  divide  your  stay  with  3 nights  inSan  Jose  (at 
the  4-star  Coribici  Hotel)  for  exploration  of  the  Central 
Volley  and  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  4 nights  at  the 
Tamarindo.  Supplement £15  per  person. 

0171-6161000 


with  pre-Cotomhian  statues  while 
the  thatched  al  fnsoi  restaurant 
and  har  i dfergond  fcKXl  in  delightfu  I 
surrou  ridings  overionking  thesirim- 
mingponl. 
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Berlusconi’s  party  manager 

accused  of  bribing  judges 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


THE  leader  of  the  Italian 
right  Silvio  Berlusconi 
embarked  on  a general  elec- 
tion campaign  yesterday, 
weighed  down  by  fresh  accu- 
sations that  the  man  who 
runs  his  party  systematically 
bribed  Roman  judges. 

One  of  Mr  Berlusconi’s  MPs 
said  that  Cesare  Previti,  chief 
organiser  of  the  billionaire's 
Forza  Italia  (Come  On,  Italy) 
movement  had  been  “in  a po- 
sition to  fix  the  rulings  of  the 
court  of  cassation”  (Italy’s 
highest  court).  Michele  Cae- 
ca vale,  who  was  dropped  as  a 
candidate  at  next  month's 
election,  made  his  accusa- 
tions in  an  interview  with  a 
leftwing  radio  station. 

Further  claims  were  made 
in  a statement  to  prosecutors 
leaked  to  the  Rome  daily 


newspaper  La  Repubblica.  A 
society  aristocrat  whose  evi- 
dence has  already  put  one 
senior  judge  behind  bars  was 
quoted  as  naming  seven 
others  she  said  had  received 
gifts  and  money  from  Mr 
Previti. 

Countess  Stefanla  Ariosto 
said  Mr  Previti,  who  is  also 
Mr  Berlusconi’s  lawyer  in 
Rome,  used  to  keep  a special 
account  for  suborning  judges. 
Her  claims  were  denied  yes- 
terday by  Mr  Previti  and  the 
judges  named. 

Judge  Rena  to  SquiBante, 
who  was  taken  into  custody 
last  week  on  the  strength  of 
Ms  Ariosto's  deposition,  was 
reported  to  have  begun  a hun- 
ger strike  to  secure  his 
release. 

The  countess  was  reported 
to  have  claimed  that  many  of 
the  bribes  came  in  the  form  of 
jeweUery  for  judges’  wives. 


Martin  Walker  - 
In  Washington 
MdDavfdhkktO 


ATO  enlargement  is 
on  track  and  it  Will 
happen,  the  US  sec- 
retary of  stats,  War- 
ren Christopher,  declared 
yesterday  — but  no  decisions 
will  be  made  until  December, 
after  the  Russian  and  IK  pres- 
idential elections. 

Responding  to  the  wave  of 
alarm  which  swept  Russia's 
neighbours  after  a parliamen- 
tary vote  in  Moscow  last  week 
sought  to  rescind  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  Soviet  Union, 
Mr  Christopher  told  the  for- 
eign ministers  eff  12  central 
and  eastern  European 
countries  meeting  in  in 
Prague:  “We  are  determined 
to  more  forward.” 

Nato.  he  said,  “has  made  a 
commitment  to  take  in  new 
members  and  it  must  not  and 
will  not  keep  new  democra- 
cies in  the  waiting  room  for- 
ever.” And  he  vowed:  “New 
allies  will  be  full  members  of 
Nato.” 

But  foe  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  treading  carefully, 
foarfol  of  the  domestic  impact 
of  a defeat  for  Boris  Yeltsin  in 
Russia’s  election  in  Jane,  and 
of  foe  unravelling  at  US  diplo- 
macy around  the  world  if 
Russia  changes  its  broadly  co- 
operative attitude  towards 
the  US. 

The  US  is  hoping  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  will  urge  caution  over 
Taiwan  when  be  visits  Beij- 
ing next  month.  America  is 
Alan  ivmrifing  on  Russian  sup- 
port to  secure  a comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
later  this  year,  and  depends 
strongly  on  Russian  backing 
far  its  peace  programme  in 
Bosnia. 

President  Clinton  has  pot 
considerable  effort  into  sup- 
porting the  Yeltsin  govern- 
ment in  file  run-up  to  the  Rus- 
sian election,  pressing  the 
International  Monetajy  Fund 
to  release  another  $9  billion 
in  credits  for  Russia.  Mr  Clin- 
ton win  be  in  Moscow  for  a 
summit  next  month,  and 
plans  a further  meeting  with 
the  Russian  leader  at  the  G7 
summit  in  France. 

The  White  House  has  de- 
nied that  the  Russians  were 
secretly  promised  a long  de- 
lay in  any  expansion  of  .Nato, 
in  return  for  cooperation  in 


Bosnia  and  elsewhere.  But, 
despite  the  strong  tone  of  Mr 
Christopher’s  promise  in 
Prague  yesterday,  there  2s  no 
hint  of  any  acceleration  in  the 
process  of  extending  Nato 
membership  to  Poland,  Hun* 
guy  or  the  Csech  Republic. 

Mato’s  secretary-general. 
Xavier  Solans,  began  a series 

of  Moscow  meetings  yestm- 
day  designed  to  calm  Kasdan 
fears  of  a renewed  military 
threat 

-.  But  after  Mr  Soiana  praised 
co-operation  between  Nato 
and  Russia  in  peace  efforts  in 
Bosnia,  the  Russian  defence 
minister.  Pavel  Grachev. 
repBaft  "So  you  have  under- 
stood after  all  that  given  our 
close  co-operation.  Nato 
should  not  expand.” 

All  Nato  utterances  are  im- 
portant in  the  run-up  to  Rus- 
sia's presidential  election,  in 


‘So  you  have 
understood  after 
all  that  Nato 
must  not  expand* 


which  Mr  Yeltsin  faces  a 
strong  challenge  from  the 
nationalist  and  communist 
opposition. 

In  an  article  in  yesterday’s 
edition  of  the  newspaper  Ne- 
zavisimaya  Gazeta.  promi- 
nent political  analysts  claim 
that  talk  of  Nato  expansion 
has  already  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect in  Russia. 

‘'The  planned  process  of  the 
alliance’s  enlargement  is 
being  taken  by  the  majority  of 
Russian  politicians  not  sim- 
ply as  a threat  but  as  a col- 
lapse of  partner  relations 
with  the  West”  they  write. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  who  will  meet 
Mr  Sotana  today,  waned  last 
September  that  if  the  Western 
alliance  absorbed  former 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  it 
could  “ignite  the  flame  of 
war”. 

In  Prague,  Mr  Christopho* 
praised  Mr  Yeltsin  for  oppos- 
ing Qie  nan-binding  parlia- 
mentary resolution.  “History 
must  not  be  reversed.”  be 
said.  “He  and  most  Russians 
understand  thwt  Russia's  in- 
terests lie  in  treating  all  its 
neighbours  as  equal  sover- 
eign partners  in  an  integrated 
Europe.” 


German  test  for 
single  currency 


A state  poll  at  the 
weekend  will  show 
whether  voters  buy 
Kohl’s  vision,  writes 

Ian  Traynorin  Bonn 

well-to-do  citizens  of 

the  south  German  state 
_ of  Baden-Wurttemberg 
may  not  know  it,  but  when 
they  vote  at  the  weekend  to 
decide  who  will  govern  them 
for  the  next  four  years,  they 
may  also  decide  whether  they 
will  still  have  German  marks 
in  their  pockets  by  the  time  of 
the  next  ballot 
For  the  first  time  in  Ger- 
many an  election  is  being 
fought  on  the  issue  of  foe 
single  European  currency, 
and  the  outcome  of  Sunday's 
regional  ballot  could  rever- 
berate wen  beyond  Stuttgart 
the  state  capital,  and  even  be- 
yond Germany. 

The  Social  Democratic 
Party,  in  opposition  in  Bonn 
text  in  coalition  government 
in  the  state  with  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl’s  Christian 
Democrats,  is  opposing  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
(EMU),  portraying  Itself  as 
the  guardian  of  jobs  at  a time 
of  soaring  unemployment  and 
deep  anxiety  about  the  future 
of  Germany's  generous  wel- 
fare state. 

SPD  posters  plastered  all 
over  Baden-Wurttemberg  are 
calling  for  a delay  in  the  1999- 
scheduled  launch  cf  the  single 
currency  to  concentrate  on 
creating  jobs. 

The  anti-EMU  campaign  is 
beaded  by  Dieter  Spoeri,  foe 
local  Social  Democratic 
leader  and  economics  minis- 
ter in  the  outgoing  coalition, 
but  bears  the  hallmark  of  foe 
new  SPD  national  leader,  Os- 
kar Lafontaine.  Mr  Lafon- 
taine  has  broken  with  the 
Bonn  consensus  on  foe  merits 
of  a common  currency  since 
seizing  the  party  leadership 
last  November. 

He  told  a campaign  rally  at 
foe  weekend  that  a single  cur- 
rency in  1999  could  bring 
recession  and  greater  mass 
unemployment  throughout 
Europe.  Pundits  see  Mr  La- 
fontaine’s  campaign  as  a trial 
balloon  for  a bigger  national 
onslaught  on  EMU,  which  is 
central  to  Mr  Kohl’s  policies. 

Should  foe  SPD  gain  con- 
siderably on  Sunday,  Mr  La- 
fontaine  may  conclude  that 
he  has  hit  on  a dream  theme 
for  foe  next  national  elections 
in  1998,  only  months  before 


the  single  currency  is  doe  to 
be  launched. 

But  there  is  more  than 
EMU  at  stake  on  Sunday.  Si- 
multaneously. foe  northern 
and  western  states  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein and  Rhineland- 
Palatinate  elect  new  state  leg- 
islatures. The  triple  pall  is 
being  seen  as  a mid-term  test 
of  Mr  Kohl’s  coalition  and 
could  determine  the  fiiture  of 
his  small,  struggling  coalition 
partner,  the  Free  Democrats. 

Nothing  much  is  expected 
to  change  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein or  Rhineland-Palatinate. 
both  governed  by  the  Social 
Democrats.  But  the  foe  Free 
Democrats  are  fighting  for 
their  political  survival  and 
will  be  straggling  to  muster 
the  5 per  cent  of  votes  the 
party  needs  to  enter  parlia- 
ment If  it  is  knocked  out  of 
two  of  the  three  state  parlia- 
ments, its  participation'  in 
national  government  would 
be  questioned. 


In  Stuttgart,  the 
‘grand  coalition’ 
appears  to  be  on 
its  last  legs 


Already  Bonn  is  buzzin 
with  speculation  that 
“ grand  coalition”  of  ChriJ 
tian  and  Social  Democrat 
may  be  the  only  way  to  farg 
the  active  consensus  thougl 
necessary  to  lead  the  countr 
out  of  a worsening  economl 
crisis.  But  in  Stuttgart  th 
“grand  coalition”  appears  t 
be  on  its  last  legs.  Both  pm 
ties  say  they  do  not  want  t 
continue  the  cooperation  c 
foe  past  four  years. 

The  Christian  Democrat 
are  certain  to  emerge  as  fo 
stronger  party,  but  neither  ( 
the  big  parties  will  be  able  t 
rule  alone.  The  free  Demt 
crats  are  the  obvious  partne 
for  foe  Christian  Democrat! 
but  if  they  foil  to  muster  fo 
5 per  cent  the  door  could  opei 
to  a Social  Democratic  coali 
tion  with  foe  Greens. 

.This,  in  turn.  woul< 
strengthen  foe  opposition  ma 
jonty  in  parliament’s  uppe 
house  in  Bonn,  though  fo 
Social  Democrats  would  prot 
aMy  be  still  slightly  short  o 
the  two-thirds  majority  in  fo 
foper  house  which  would  ex 
able  them  to  paralyse  M 
Kohl’s  government  by  vetoina 
his  legislation.  ^ 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


I accuse ...  A woman  supporter  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  is  led  from  a congressional  hearing  on  Louis  Farrakhan’s  tour  photograph;  oennis  cook 

US  condemns  Farrakhan  ‘terror  tour1 


Jonathan  Freedtand 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States  Con- 
gress is  about  to  crack 
down  on  Louis  Farrak- 
han. the  head  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  whose  organisation  of 
the  Million  Man  March  last 
year  made  him  the  de  facto 
leader  of  black  America. 

A coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  vote  next 
week  to  condemn  Mr  Farrak- 
han for  a world  tour  last 
month  which  included  stops 
in  Iran,  Iraq  and  Libya  and 
meetings  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  Muammar  Gadafy. 
After  a bitter  hearing  on 


Capitol  Hill,  which  descended 
into  a brawl  on  Tuesday  be- 
tween Nation  of  Islam  activ- 
ists and  congressional  staff. 
Mr  Farrakhan  also  faces  legal 
action  by  the  government 

The  Clinton  administration 
is  considering  prosecuting 
the  cleric  — widely  con- 
demned as  a black  suprema- 
cist and  anti-Semite  — for 
making  unauthorised  visits 
to  countries  classified  by  the 
US  as  sponsors  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

The  state  department  said 
he  was  guilty  of  ‘•cavorting" 
with  the  dictators  of 
countries  with  which  the  US 
has  severed  relations.  If  pros- 
ecuted. he  would  face  a heavy 


fine  or  travel  restrictions. 

“The  message  today  is:  en- 
force the  law."  said  Christo- 
pher Smith,  the  Republican 
chairman  of  die  House  inter- 
national relations  subcommit- 
tee which  held  hearings  an  Mr 
Farrakhan 's  “terror  tour”. 

Struggling  to  be  heard 
above  the  heckling  of  several 
hundred  Nation  of  Islam  sup- 
porters, the  Republican  Peter 
King  railed  Mr  Farrakhan  a 
"vicious  racist  and  hate- 
monger.  as  well  as  a national 
security  threat”. 

The  ire  of  Congress  was 
stirred  most  by  Mr  Farrak- 
han's  acceptance  of  a pledge 
from  Libya  for  $1  billion 
(£650  million)  In  aid,  and  his 


reported  comment  to  an  Iran- 
ian news  agency:  “God  will 
not  give  Japan  or  Europe  the 
honour  of  bringing  down  the 
United  States;  this  is  an  hon- 
our God  will  bestow  upon 
Muslims." 

Congress  now  seems  ready 
to  tighten  the  squeeze  on  the 
Nation  of  Islam.  Even  before 
the  trip,  the  authorities  had 
moved  to  cancel  federal  con- 
tracts hiring  the  Nation's  se- 
curity unit  — the  so-called 
Fruit  of  Islam  — to  protect 
mainly  black  inner-city  hous- 
ing estates. 

As  the  bearing  began,  activ- 
ists chanting  "Hands  off  Far- 
rakhan'.” stormed  the  platform 
to  protest  that  their  leader  had 


not  been  invited  to  testify.  Mr 
Farrakhan  had  said  he  would 
have  welcomed  a “showdown” 
with  the  government  If  called, 
he  would  have  exposed  Con- 
gress as  a puppet  of  the  Israeli 
parliament 

Protestors  later  chased  sev- 
eral committee  members  out 
of  the  hearing  room,  leading 
to  a brawl  in  the  corridors. 
Two  were  arrested  for  disrup- 
tion of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  Jonetta  Rose 
Barras,  a leading  black  activ- 
ist. accused  Mr  Farrakhan  of 
squandering  both  the  money 
and  the  political  capital 
raised  by  the  Million  Man 
March,  which  is  still  $150,000 
in  the  red. 


S Lebanon  erupts  as  suicide  attack  kills  soldier 

Hizbullah  bomber 
blasts  Israeli  patrol 


Perak  Brown  hi  Tafbe, 
Israeli-occupied 
south  Lebanon 


EAVY  fighting 
erupted  in  south 
Lebanon  yesterday 
after  an  Israeli  pat- 
rol in  the  occupation  zone 
was  blasted  by  a roadside 
bomb.  One  soldier  died  and 
five  were  wounded. 

The  Islamist  guerrilla 
movement  Hizbullah  claimed 
that  one  of  Its  men  had  blown 
himself  up  in  the  attack.  A 
source  in  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force.  Unifil. 
said  early  indications  were  of 
a suicide  bombing. 

Yesterday’s  death  blast  fol- 
lowed a brief  hill  in  south 
Lebanon's  ugly  war  of  attri- 
tion. which  has  claimed  many 
hundreds  of  lives  — including 
Iff?  Israeli  troops  — since  the 
zone  was  established  in  June 
1985.  But  it  also  came  at  a 
time  of  growing  tension  in  the 
region, 

Lebanese  news  bulletins 
and  newspapers  have  been 
giving  shrill  warnings  of  im- 
minent Israeli  action  against 
the  Hizbullah  and  other 
guerrillas. 

This  month  alone  there 
have  been  60  attacks  on  Is- 
raeli forces  and  Israel's  client 
militia,  the  so-called  South 
Lebanese  Army.  In  February 
there  were  90  attacks,  the 
most  ever  recorded  by  Unifil 
in  a single  month. 

Five  Israeli  soldiers  have 
been  killed  and  23  wounded 
this  month.  What  is  more 
worrying  for  Israeli  com- 
manders is  that  die  Hizbul- 
lah’s tactics  have  become 
more  sophisticated. 

Last  week  four  soldiers  of 
the  elite  Golani  Brigade  were 
killed  by  a roadside  bomb, 
detonated  as  they  chased 
gunmen. 

In  Israel  there  has  been  in- 
tense speculation  about  a 
retaliatory  strike.  On  Monday 
night  Israeli  television 
reported  reinforcements  en- 


tering the  “security  zone", 
possibly  in  preparation  for  an 
operation. 

An  additional  cause  of  ten- 
sion has  been  Israel’s  block- 
ade of  Palestinians  in  foe 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  al- 
though some  travel  restric- 
tions have  been  eased. 

Some  of  the  500  Islamists 
arrested  are  suspected  of  hav- 
ing links  with  the  recent  sui- 
cide bombings  in  Israel, 
which  claimed  62  lives.  The 
government  has  said  it  will 
expel  some  of  the  men  picked 
up,  prompting  speculation  of 
another  •mass  deportation  to 
south  Lebanon. 

In  1993  Israel  transported 
more  than  400  Islamists  into 
Lebanon  and  dumped  them 
just  north  of  the  occupation 

‘Let's  get  back  to 
basics.  Who  in 
this  conflict 
is  in  the 

wrong  country?’ 


zone.  The  Lebanese  govern- 
ment refused  to  let  them 
move  any  fbrther.  and  they 
remained  for  a year  on  a 
bleak  hiiigiria  in  no  man’s 
Iqnd- 

Now  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment is  saying  again  that  it 
will  not  allow  its  territory  to 
be  used  as  a human  refuse 
heap.  Lebanese  soldiers  have 
hastily  built  earth  barriers 
across  some  roads  on  their 
side  of  the  zone. 

South  Lebanon  is.  at  the 
best  of  times,  a weird  and  ee- 
rie place.  On  Tuesday,  less 
than  24  hours  before  the  latest 
bombing,  this  reporter  spent 
several  hoars  with  Uaifll 
touring  some  af  the  most 
bloodied  terrain  in  the  region. 

There  is,  at  first  glance,  no 
hint  of  conflict  in  the  land- 
scape of  rocky  slopes  and  ter- 
raced fields  of  olive  groves 


and  almond  trees-  Yet  the 
signs  of  war  are  all  around. 
Whole  villages  have  been 
obliterated  by  Israeli  explo- 
sives, to  prevent  their  use  for 
ambush.  Roads  are  studded 
with  Unifil  checkpoints  and 
security  gates. 

The  zone’s  civilian  popula- 
tion is  about  200,000.  In  1985. 
before  the  Israelis  came,  it 
was  more  than  three  times 
that  figure.  The  depopulation 
shows  in  the  un worked  fields, 
the  somnolent  quiet  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  the  virtual  absence 
of  young  mew  of  military  age. 

There  are  young  men,  but 
many  of  them  serve  with  the 
SLA,  or  In  die  less  visible 
ranks  of  the  Hizbullah  or  the 
Amal  militia.  Not  infre- 
quently. members  of  the  same 
family  fight  on  different  sides. 

In  Taibe,  500  yards  or  so 
from  the  site  of  yesterday’s 
blast,  soldiers  of  the  Finnish 
battalion  (Finbatti.  which 
straddles  the  border  of  the 
zone,  are  overlooked  by  both 
Israeli  and  SLA  positions, 
which  means  they  are  often 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  fir- 
ing line.  Which  is  exactly 
where  they  are  supposed  to 
be. 

"My  job  is  to  look  after  the 
civilian  people  here,  their 
houses,  their  olive  trees  and 
of  course  the  human  beings. 
That  is  enough  for  me.  If  sol- 
diers fcfll  each  other,  so  what? 
That  is  not  my  problem,"  said 
the  affable  company  com- 
mander in  Taibe,  Major 
Markku  Haapasalo. 

But  Mai  Haapasalo  admit- 
ted that  his  tiny  force  does 
from  ttrm»  to  time  find  itself 
protecting  armed  as  well  as 
unarmed  civilians. 

"We  try  to  get  them  to  move 
away  tram  the  villages  when 
they  fire. 

"Yes,  they  do  sometimes 
fine  from  the  villages.  But 
that  Is  also  where  they  live 
and  work,"  he  said. 

Another  Unifil  official 
broke  in:  "Let’s  get  back  to 
basics.  Who  [in  this  conflict! 
is  in  the  wrong  country?" 


Kenyan  plea 
for  aid  faces 
rising  donor 
scepticism 


Grag  Barrow  in  Nairobi 


THE  Kenyan  government 
is  expected  to  plead  for 
increased  aid  to  its  growing 
economy,  and  to  attempt 
to  deflect  criticism  of  con- 
tinuing political  repres- 
sion, when  it  meets  donor 
countries  in  Paris  today. 

The  annual  meeting 
brings  together  senior  Ke- 
nyan ministers,  representa- 
tives of  multilateral  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  bilat- 
eral donors,  including  Brit- 
ain and  Germany. 

Divisions . have  emerged 
between  countries  such  as 
Britain,  which  have  heavy 
investments  In  Kenya  and 
retain  strong  historical 
links,  and  other  donors, 
particularly  in  Scandina- 
via. which  say  pressure  to 
improve  human  rights 
must  be  stepped  up. 

“The  political  situation  is 
still  not  what  we  would  call 
satisfactory. M said  one 
Scandinavian  diplomat  in 
Nairobi-  "We'll  be  carrying 
out  a major  evaluation  of 
our  aid  budget  to  Kenya 
after  the  next  elections.” 
Some  donors  are  likely  .to 
highlight  the  harassment  of 
opposition  MPs  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  meetings  and 
rallies. 

They  will  also  question 
the  lack  of  judicial  indepen- 
dence — evidenced  by  the 
imprisonment  last  year  of 
the  dissident  Koigi  wa 
Warn  were. 

Kenya  is  expected  to  cite 
its  economic  growth  rate  — 
more  than  Z per  cent  a year 
— and  its  achievement  of 
single-digit  inflation. 

Robert  Shaw,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Safina  part}', 
led  by  the  white  conservar 
tionist  Richard  Leakey, 
said:  "The  fat*  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  found  itself  un- 
able to  register  new  opposi- 
tion parties  like  ours  shows 
that,  fundamentally,  noth- 
ing much  has  changed." 

The  government’s  refusal 
to  register  new-  parties  will 
be  raised.  Also  on  the 
agenda  will  be  President 
Moi’s  unbudgeted  expendi- 
ture on  a £30  million  presi- 
dential jet- 


Winnie  loses 
claim  for  cash 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


WINNIE  MANDELA 
failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  a hearing 
to  decide  a financial  settle- 
ment in  her  divorce  proceed- 
ings yesterday.  losing  by  de- 
fault any  legal  claim  on  the 
estate  of  the  South  African 
president. 

Nelson  Mandela  said  in  a 
statement  laten  "I  have  in- 
structed my  legal  representa- 
tive to  negotiate  an  ex-gratia 
payment  to  her,  and  the 
waiver  of  the  costs  granted  by 
the  court  in  my  favour.” 

He  added:  "I  am  glad  that 
the  case  is  over  and  regret 
that  my  ex-wife  could  not 
bring  herself  to  negotiate  an 
amicable  settlement  It  would 
have  saved  us  both  and  our 
children  much  pain ...  I hope 
and  trust  that  she  will  now  be 
prepared  to  be  reasonable.  It 
can  only  be  to  her  benefit" 
Mrs  Mandela  said  she  might 
go  to  the  higher  constitutional 
court  to  get  what  she  called  a 
“fair  hearing”.  She  said  she 
was  taking  legal  advice. 

The  hearing  on  the  finan- 
cial settlement  was  separated 
from  the  divorce  action  by 
Judge  Frikkie  El  off  on  Mon- 
day. But  when  the  matter 
resumed  in  the  Rand  supreme 
court  yesterday  morning 
there  was  no  sign  of  Mrs  Man- 
dela. or  her  lawyers.  Counsel 
for  the  president.  Wim  Tren- 
gove.  asked  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  claim  and  costs,  which 
were  granted. 

On  Tuesday  Judge  Eloff 
granted  a decree  of  divorce  to 
Mr  Mandela,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Irretrievable  break- 
down of  the  marriage  and 
Mrs  Mandela's  adultery  with 
a young  lawyer. 

Mrs  Mandela  claimed  half 
of  her  husband’s  estate  and 
demanded  details  of  his  finan- 
cial assets.  Local  newspapers 
have  valued  the  estate  at 
nearly  £7  million,  hut  they 

exaggerate. 

Papers  before  the  court 
have  shown  that  he  has  given 
large  sums  of  money  to  Mrs 
Mandela  and  their  children 
since  his  release  from  prison 
in  1991. 

He  contributed  more  than 
£100.000  towards  the  cost  of 
the  lavish  mansion  she  bad 


built  in  Soweto,  and  £90,000 
for  her  defence  on  kidnapping 
charges  in  the  trial  in  1991 
linked  to  the  murder  of  a 14- 
year-old  township  activist, 
S temple  SeipeL  Mr  Mandela 
spent  £170.000  on  houses  and 
cars  for  their  two  daughters 
and  the  schooling  of  his 
grandchildren. 

The  public  humiliation  of 
Mrs  Mandela  in  the  supreme 
court  raises  questions  about 
her  political  survival  There 
are  few  commentators  who 
would  predict  an  end  to  her 
role  in  public  life,  having 
seen  her  raise  herself  from 
the  ranks  of  the  politically 
dead  on  too  many  occasions 
in  the  past 

But  the  disclosure  by  the 
hugely  popular  president  of 
her  callous  treatment  of  him 
after  his  release  from  prison 
— "I  was  the  loneliest  man,” 


Two  of  her 
bodyguards  were 
charged  yesterday 
with  assault 


be  told  Judge  Eloff  — must 
rule  out  any  return  to  office 
in  a Mandela  government  and 
could  cost  her  the  leadership 
of  the  ANC  Women’s  League. 

Her  band  of  intensely  loyal 
supporters  in  fee  ANC  will 
probably  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  guarantee  her  a 
parliamentary  seat  under  the 
party  list  system  which  oper- 
ates in  South  Africa. 

But  the  divorce  is  unlikely 
to  end  the  scandal  surround- 
ing her.  Mr  Mandela  said  in 
his  testimony  that  he  could 
disclose  “more  serious”  dirty 
linen  than  the  single  act  of 
adultery  cited.  .Only  yester- 
day her  name  featured  in  fee 
criminal  courts  yet  again, 
when  two  of  her  bodyguards 
were  charged  with  assault 
and  attempted  murder  before 
a Soweto  magistrate. 

Mrs  Mandela,  who  has 
recently  started  calling  her- 
self "Madikizela-Mandela", 
issued  a statement  yesterday 
describing  her  defeat  in  fee 
divorce  action  as  a “travesty 
of  justice”,  adding  that  it 
"undermines  everything  our 
marriage  was  all  about”. 


o 


Countless  politicians  drone  on  about  how 
divorce  is  tearing  apart  the  fabric  of  society 
Tearing  apart  the  fabric  of  society 
presumably  should  be  left  to  professionals 
like  them,  not  done  routinely  by  households 
lip  and  down  the  country- 
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You’ve  got  insurance  if 
Johnny  crashes  your  car. 

But  what  if  he 
crashes  your  hard  drive? 


That's  why  you've  got  to  buy  an 
Iomega  Ditto  Easy  800  drive.  It's  a cool 
little  red  drive  that  works  like  insurance 
for  all  the  stuff  on  your  PC.  Applications, 
files,  work,  games, 
everything. 

Iomega's  One  Step 


software  means  you  just  point  and  click 
and  the  Ditto  goes  to  work  backing  up 
your  entire  hard  drive.  And  while  it's 
working,  you  can  continue  to  work. 

Naturally,  installation  has  been 
made  super  simple. 

5 minutes  is  all  it  take 
which  has  made  Iomega  one 
fastest-growing  data  storage 
companies  in  the  world. 

So  if  you  don't  want  to 
lose  all  the  important  stuff 


on  your  PC,  you  can't  afford  not  to  get 
an  Iomega  Ditto  drive.  Available  in  both 
800MB  or  3.2GB  models. 


See  your  computer  dea ler  today. 
Because,  as  you  very  well  know,  accidents 
can  happen. 


1 


Iomega 

BECAUSE  IT'S  YOUR  STUFF: 
http://www.iomega.com 
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Bitter  price  of  short  cuts 

We  are  all  guilty  about  beef:  farmers  most  of  all 


WILL  John  Selwyn  Gummer  live  to 
regret  stuffing  a beefburger  into  his 
daughter's  mouth?  Politically,  he  pre- 
sumably already  does.  It  was  an  asinine 
way  for  a minister  to  demonstrate  his 
faith  in  the  safety  of  British  beef.  But 
how  much  of  a health  risk  was  it?  A lot 
less  in  1990  than  it  would  have  been  in 
1989  before  the  ban  on  beef  offal,  used 
until  then  in  sausages,  pies  and  bur- 
gers. was  banned.  The  biggest  threat 
which  mad  cow  poses  is  not  to  people 
who  eat  beef  now  — although  scientists 
remain  divided  — but  to  people  who  ate 
infected  beef  products  before  the  1989 
controls  were  introduced.  We  still  do 
not  know  whether  mad  cow  disease 
(bovine  spongiform  encephalopathy  or 
BSE)  can  be  transmitted  to  man  but  a 
worrying  new  form  of  Creutzfeldt-Ja- 
kob  Disease  (CJD).  which  could  be 
linked  with  BSE  was  disclosed  by  min- 
isters yesterday.  New  research  into  10 
people  who  died  from  CJD  by  a commit- 
tee of  specialists  advising  ministers 
concluded  that  “the  most  likely  expla- 
nation at  present  is  that  these  cases  are 
linked  to  exposure  to  BSE  before  the 
introduction  of  the  specified  bovine 
offal  ban  in  1989.“ 

No  one  can  criticise  the  promptness 
with  which  ministers  moved  on  the 
latest  research.  Two  ministers  — health 
and  agriculture  — made  separate  state- 
ments to  the  Commons  and  announced 
strict  new  rules:  all  carcasses  from 
cattle  over  30  months  to  be  deboned  in 
specially  licensed  plants  supervised  by 
the  Meat  Hygiene  Service  to  ensure  all 
trimmings  are  kept  out  of  the  food 
chain;  a ban  on  the  use  of  all  meat  and 
bonemeal  in  feed  for  farm  animals;  and 
a crash  £4.5  million  research  pro- 
gramme into  possible  links  between 
BSE  and  its  human  form.  CJD.  The 
reason  why  this  first  established  link 
between  BSE  and  CJD  is  being  taken  so 
seriously  is  because  of  a potential 
doomsday  scenario.  With  an  Incubation 


period  of  up  to  30  years,  people  who  ate 
infected  meat  in  the  late  1980s  may  not 
show  signs  of  the  disease  until  way  into 
the  millennium  but  the  numbers  then 
could  be  huge:  all  suffering,  like  the 
wobbly  mad  cows  seen  on  television, 
from  loss  of  co-ordination,  balance,  and 
brain  degeneration. 

No  absolute  proof  that  BSE  Is  passed 
to  humans  through  beef  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  current  British  CJD  rate  — 
one  death  per  million  people  — is 
roughly  the  same  as  continental 
countries  with  no  BSE.  Austria,  which 
has  no  BSE,  has  a higher  CJD  death 
rate  than  Britain.  The  committee  of 
experts  does  not  want  a beef  ban.  The 
chief  medical  officer  says  it  is  safe  to 
eat  beef,  but  believes  the  new  evidence 
is  “cause  for  serious  concern”. 

A new  beef  scare  seems  inevitable. 
That  is  a pity  for  the  farmers  but  good 
news  for  the  food  chain.  Public  scares 
seem  to  be  the  only  thing  that  galvanise 
ministers  in  this  field.  The  most  proba- 
ble cause  of  mad  cow  disease  is  suspect 
cattle  food  which  includes  offal  from 
scrapie-infected  sheep.  Mad  sheep  dis- 
ease existed  for  over  200  years  without 
spreading  to  cattle  until  the  relatively 
recent  — and  utterly  deplorable  — inno- 
vation of  feeding  sheep  scraps  to  cows. 
Animat  husbandry  is  expensive:  it 
takes  7lhs  of  vegetables  to  make  lib  of 
beef  protein.  But  the  price  of  short  cuts 
could  not  have  been  better  illustrated. 
Cows  are  herbivores  but  have  been  fed 
chicken  litter,  pig  oSal  and,  until  July, 
1988,  infected  sheep  remains.  Yester- 
day’s ban  on  all  meat  and  bonemeal 
feed  for  animals  comes  far  too  late.  The 
entire  food  chain  philosophy  is  wrong, 
the  search  for  a quick  fix.  Not  all  fault 
can  be  placed  on  the  farmer  — produc- 
ers. processors,  distributors,  retailers, 
consumers  are  all  involved  — but  it 
starts  behind  the  farm  gate.  Farming 
became  far  too  intensive:  and  nature 
has  hit  back. 


A moment  of  truth  for  India 

The  election  could  set  the  nation’s  politics  on  a new  course 


WHEN  INDIA  SETS  the  date  of  its 
national  election,  it  ought  to  be  a red 
letter  affair.  Not  so  long  ago  the  news 
would  have  been  greeted  with  headlines 
about  the  world’s  largest  democracy: 
there  would  have  been  comparisons 
with  China  and  allusions  to  India's 
vital  international  role.  Since  the  cold 
war  ended  the  centre  of  gravity  has 
shifted,  leaving  the  sub-continent  in 
something  of  a geo-political  limbo.  In- 
dia is  still,  with  590  million  voters,  the 
biggest  country  to  operate  a formal 
democratic  system:  that  should  be  an 
impressive  fact  But  confidence  in  the 
system  has  declined  over  many  years  — 
long  before  the  latest  corruption  scan- 
dal The  "hawala”  bombshell,  in  which 
more  than  a hundred  senior  politicians 
have  been  accused  of  accepting  illegally 
laundered  money,  certainly  puts  India 
back  on  the  map.  No  one  can  now 
complain  that  this  will  be  an  election 
without  issues. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  scandals  of 
this  type  have  shaken  India.  The  Bofors 
gun  deal  ticked  away  for  three  years 
before  the  powder  caught  fire.  But  this 
mega-package  of  corruption  has  ac- 
quired a quite  different  sort  of  critical 
mass.  The  question  for  late  April  and 
May  is  whether  the  sleaze  revelations 
will  submerge  the  credibility  of  Indian 
democracy,  or  impel  a new  process  of 
cleansing  and  rejuvenation. 

On  the  credit  side  is  the  actual  emer- 
gence of  the  affair.  The  sudden  move  by 
the  Criminal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
“charge-sheet"  leading  politicians  was 


first  seen  as  a tactical  ploy  by  Prime 
Minister  P V Narasimha  Rao  to  wrong- 
foot the  opposition,  and  particularly  the 
Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party  (BJP).  But  Mr  Rao’s  own  Con- 
gress party  has  been  tarnished  badly: 
the  real  initiative  came  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  instructed  the  CBI 
to  get  on  with  the  job.  In  its  everyday 
work,  this  body  is  already  far  more 
accessible  to  the  public  than  the  highest 
judiciary  anywhere  else  including  the 
US.  Its  23  judges  have  become  a virtual 
substitute  for  correct  or  inefficient 
state  administrations.  The  Indian  press 
does  not  come  badly  out  of  the  affair 
either.  Though  it  was  slow  to  respond,  a 
small  number  of  determined  journalists 
refused  to  let  go  and  there  is  now  a 
more  vigorous  investigative  effort 
Much  will  now  depend  upon  whether 
the  leftwing  parties  — untainted  by 
corruption  — and  other  non-BJP  oppo- 
sition parties  can  become  an  effective 
third  force  which  would  then,  accord- 
ing to  most  predictions,  hold  the  bal- 
ance in  a new  Lok  Sabha.  One  way  or 
another,  this  election  will  be  seen  as  a 
moment  of  truth  throughout  almost  all 
of  India.  The  exception  is  Kashmir 
where  every  such  contest  will  be  an 
irrelevance  until  the  region’s  own  cri- 
sis receives  radical  attention.  The  In- 
dian economy  is  already  in  a state  of 
confused  transition  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s “middle  way"  for  it  remains 
undefined.  Now  India  faces  a bench- 
mark election  which  could  also  set  the 
nation’s  politics  upon  a new  course. 


We  are  not  at  all  amused 

Our  royals  can’t  hold  a light  to  Florence  Nightingale 

tutes.  William  Morris  turns  out  to  have 


MARCH  is  turning  into  a bad  month  for 
Florence  Nightingale.  A bad  month  in  a 
bad  century.  The  eminent  Victorian’s 
reputation  took  a direct  hit  from  Lytton 
Strachey  In  1918  and  her  stock  has  been 
sliding  gently  downhill  ever  since.  But 
this  month  has  been  particularly  dam- 
aging. First  a Crimean  soldier’s  letter 
came  to  light  that  was  anything  but 
complimentary  about  the  Lady  with  the 
Lamp.  Now  a letter  of  her  own  reveals 
that  the  Lady  enjoyed  seances  with  a 
Swedish  masseur  and  took  libido-sup- 
pressing bromides  well  into  her  60s. 

Some  will  console  themselves  that  at 
least  this  was  all  very  different  from  the 
home  life  of  our  own  dear  Queen.  And 
yet  who  can  really  say?  The  history  of 
Victorian  England  seems  littered  with 
the  shattered  remains  of  fallen  idols 
with  feet  of  clay.  Even  Queen  Victoria 
is  no  longer  above  suspicion.  Then 
there  was  Dickens  and  his  love  child. 


been  a bad-tempered  hysteric.  W G 
Grace  was  a cheat  Any  number  of 
supposedly  respectable  people  seem  to 
have  been  plausible  candidates  for  Jack 
the  Ripper.  And  if  even  a fraction  of  the 
world  described  by  Walter  in  My  Secret 
Life  is  true  then  sexual  intercourse 
began  not  in  1963  but  in  prodigious 
abundance  at  least  a century  earlier. 

Once  upon  a time  history  consisted  of 
ripping  yams  about  British  heroes. 
Many  Conservatives  wish  it  still  did. 
They  would  like  to  put  Dr  Livingstone, 
Gordon  of  Khartoum,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, Margaret  Thatcher  and  the  rest 
back  on  their  pedestals.  But  history 
isn’t  like  that  We  live  in  an  age  when 
fairy-tale  princesses  go  on  television  to 
admit  they  slept  with  Guards  officers.  If 
Florence  Nightingale  spent  some  of  her 
later  life  doped  up  to  the  eyeballs,  then 
that  doesn't  sully  her  reputation.  It 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


John  Redwood  Pulped 


A good  man  is  indeed  hard 
to  find.  So,  who  cares? 


FIRST  we  had  the  return 
of  the  Sex  Pistols,  com- 
plete with  pot-bellies  and 
wives,  and  now  we  have  none 
other  than  John  Redwood  MP 
singing  the  praises  of  die 
Lightning  Seeds  and  Blur 
(There’s  Always  England. 
March  20). 

British  pop  music  has  be- 
come so  sttfe.  Even  I and  my 
friends  have  found  ourselves 
getting  all  nostalgic  about  the 
1960s  lately,  even  though  none 
of  us  was  bom  until  the  mid- 
1970s.  At  least  in  the  60s  pop 
music  bad  a sense  of  itself 
being  separate  from,  and  op- 
posed to.  Britain’s  stuffy 
establishment. 

But  Redwood's  article  was 
not  about  pop  music  at  alL  In- 
stead he  was  trying  to  con- 
vince British  youth  that  Brit- 
ain is  stm  a major  world 
player.  Apparently  the  success 
of  a few  second-rate  Britpop 
bands  proves  that  “there  is 
still  a lively  cultural  heart 
ticking  away  in  the  UK".  And 
not  only  do  we  make  good  pop 
music  but  we  also  win  wars! 
We  won  in  the  Falk  lands,  "all 
on  our  own";  then  we  helped 
America  win  in  the  Gulf. 

See,  Britain  is  still  a major 
power  in  the  world  Our  big,' 
brave  army  massacres  de- 
fenceless women  and  children 
in  Iraq  and  Beatle-wannabees 
Oasis  have  managed  to  crawl 
to  number  four  in  the  US 
album  charts.  Gee,  I'm  so 
proud  to  be  British. 

Brendan  O’NeilL 
Burnt  Oak,  Edgwara, 
Middlesex. 

JOHN  REDWOOD’S  laud- 
ing of  Britpop  as  reflecting 
the  vitality  and  distinctive- 
ness of  British  (or  English?) 
cultural  identity  is  at  best 
naive,  at  worst  pernicious. 
The  likes  of  Blur  and  Oasis  do 
not  advance  an  expansive  and 
contemporary  notion  of  cul- 
tural identity.  Britpop  is,  for 
the  most  part,  retrospective, 
appealing  to  the  bygone  age  of 
the  Beatles,  the  Stones  and  the 
Small  Faces.  One  suspects 
that  this  is  exactly  its  appeal 
to  Redwood,  for  whom  the  vil- 
lage cricket  green  and  pretty 
brick  buildings  encapsulate 
what  was  and  continues  to  be 
central  to  our  identity  as  a 
nation.  This  rather  simple- 


minded  view  of  British  cul- 
ture has  little  bearing  on  con- 
temporary realities. 

The  mast  innovative  and  in- 
fluential brands  of  pop  music 
since  the  1960s  have  been 
punk,  acid  house,  techno  and 
jungle.  All  have  been  central 
to  the  ways  in  which  young 
people  have  expressed  them- 
selves culturally  as  British. 
They  are  all  primarily  urban 
cultures,  for  removed  from  the 
green  and  pleasant  land.  Each 
is  expressive  of  a reality  over 
which  Redwood  and  his  gov- 
ernment have  presided  for  so 
long. 

RohttLekhL 
Circular  Road, 

Manchester  M20  3LP. 

IT  IS  a pity  John  Redwood 
didn't  share  his 
(researcher’s?)  knowledge 
about  the  recent  re-formation 
of  the  Sex  Pistols,  the  epitome 
of  1970s  "Britpop".  It  would 
have  been  marvellous  to  read 
Redwood’s  lyrical  analysis  of 
the  prophetic  Anarchy  In  The 
UK.  Even  better  if  he  were  to 
give  us  his  views  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a political  system 
which  exists  via  the  patronage 
of  the  monarchy  and  through 
which  power  is  exercised  on 
behalf  of  the  few  against  the 
many,  expertly  depicted  in 
God  Save  the  Queen. 

I was,  up  until  his  article, 
quite  ambivalent  about  the 
return  of  the  Sex  Pistols;  but 
now  I can’t  wait 
Andrew  Freeman. 

4 Robin  Hood  Avenue, 
Edwinstowe,  MansSeld, 

Notts  NG21 9LG. 

E concludes  by  claiming 
Handel's  Water  Music  as 
“English  Jollification".  Han- 
del was  born  in  Germany  and 
whilst  living  in  Britain  com- 


posed the  Water  Music  for  a 
German-bom  British  king. 
Not  so  much  English  but  Ger- 
man jollification.  How  very 
pro-European.  Mr  Redwood. 
Ronald  B Voce. 

Department  of  History 
and  Welsh  History. 

UCW  Aberystwyth.  Dyfed. 

REDWOOD'S  admission  to 
being  a Barron  Knights 
fan  was  a cynical  ploy  to  wan- 
gle himself  back  into  the  Cabi- 
net as  Heritage  Minister. 
Gareth  Roberts. 

22b  Woolwich  Road. 

London  SE100JU. 

INTERESTING  that  he  sees  a 
“ double  entendre  message  to 
us  Tories”  in  the  Lightning 
Seeds’  lyrics.  I spotted  one  too 
“The  world  is  full  of  fools  who 
never  get  it  right-’’ 

Stuart  Nathan. 

34,  Pembroke  Road, 

Ilford,  Essex  IG38PH. 

LAIR’S  debut  hit  was 
Have  Fun  Go  Mad.  With 
time  on  his  hands.  Mr  Red- 
wood had  evidently  been  hav- 
ing a little  too  much  fun  of  late. 
Adrian  Lovett. 

74  Wicor  Mill  Lane, 

Fareham, 

Hants  P0169EL. 

PRESUMABLY  the  pre- 
ferred Oasis  songs  of 
other  Tbries  include  Defi- 
nitely Maybe  (John  Major). 
Cigarettes  and  Alcohol  (Ken 
Clarke).  Married  With  Chi  I 
dren  (Stephen  Norris).  Slide 
Away  (Ken  Baker),  Cast  No 
Shadow  (Nicholas  Soames), 
Live  Forever  (Edward  Heath), 
Roll  With  It  (Alan  Duncan) . . . 
Bob  Shed. 

67  Brynian  Road, 

Llandudno, 

Gwynedd  LL302EZ. 


. I I PONY 

WHY' You  DON Y pLAV 


A Flick  back 

YOU  say  that,  among 
others.  I was  involved  in 
Oxford  University's  negotia- 
tions connected  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr  Gert-Rudolph 
Flick’s  gift,  the  creation  of  the 
Chair,  etc  (Shame  behind  the 
name,  March  13). 

This  is  not  the  case.  My 
only  connection  with  the 
Chair  was  that  I was  con- 
sulted about  the  field  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  Chair 
was  to  be  devoted.  Presum- 
ably as  a result  of  this  I was 
appointed  by  the  university 
to  the  Board  of  Electors  to  the 
Professorship,  and  we  made 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
excellent  appointment 


My  point  is  that  1 had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  obtaining  of 
the  gift  or  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  its  acceptance.  I 
was  not  consulted  about  this 
at  any  stage. 

I should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  correct  the  impression 
that  you  gave,  that  I was  in 
some  way  one  of  those  who 
persuaded  the  university  to 
accept  the  gift. 

Sir  Isaiah  Berlin. 

Headington  House, 

Old  High  Street 
Headington. 

Oxford  OX3  9HU. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171-637  4530  or 
posted  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1H  3ER.  Please 
Include  a full  postal  address, 
even  on  e-mailed  letters,  and  a 
telephone  number.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 

I i Iro I u #rt  Divisor  Wo  i'osvj’oP  la *o 


Heysham:  a nuclear  reaction 


ONCE  again  we  see  the  use 
of  the  emotive  term 
"meltdown"  when  there  was 
no  question  of  it  arising  (New 
fears  on  design  of  reactors. 
March  19).  The  refuelling 
safety  case  accepts  that  stops 
.and  snags  happen.  In  this 
event  the  reactor  will  auto- 
matically shut  Itself  down  — 
as  it  did  at  Heysham  2.  In  this 
case  the  fuel  assembly 
snagged  some  three  to  four 
metres  above  the  reactor 
core,  and  during  the  entire 
process  of  removal  and 
replacement  the  cooling  sys- 
tems continued  to  work. 

The  decision  to  stop  on-load 
refuelling  at  both  stations 
was  taken  by  Nuclear  Electric 
and  Scottish  Nuclear  as  a pru- 
dent measure,  and  reflects 
our  safety-first  approach.  Al- 
though our  investigation  is 
not  completed,  early  indica- 
tions are  that  this  is  a "one- 


off’  situation  — and  the  fee t 
that  we  have  already  re- 
fuelled over  ISO  stringers  at 
Heysham  2 without  difficulty 
seems  to  bear  this  out  The 
reactor  was  returned  safely  to 
power  with  the  agreement  of 
the  regulator.  Nuclear  Instal- 
lations Inspectorate,  and  has 
operated  safely  at  full  power 
since.  Hinkley  Point  B and 
Hunterston  are  of  a different 
design  and  continue  to  refuel 
on-load  without  diffuculty. 

You  claim  that  the  details  of 
the  fuelling  problem  at  Hey- 
sham "have  been  kept 
secret".  Not  so.  In  our  fort- 
nightly station  newsletters, 
progress  on  return  to  power 
of  Reactor  8 was  consistently 
reported. 

Sir  Noel  Davies. 

Chairman. 

Nuclear  Electric  pic. 

123  Pall  Mall, 

London  SWIY5EA. 


Another  view  of  the  graffiti  war 


Hilary  law  and  Nicola 
Watson  (Letters.  March 
20)  want  to  blame  Simon  Sun- 
derland for  all  the  problems 
of  Sheffield’s  graffiti.  Yes 
there  is  a lot  in  Sheffield. 
Much  is  grim  and  offensive. 
But  Simon's  work  was  colour- 
ful and  creative  and  did  not 
threaten  anyone  except  those 
architects  and  councillors 
who  believe  that  everything 
on  our  estates  should  be  dull 
and  drab  and  uniform.  Shef- 

nwW«n«  ana  mk 


and  jobs.  That's  down  to  Tory 
policies.  But  Sheffield  is  also 
cursed  by  the  debts  hung 
round  its  neck  for  the  world 
student  games  fiasco  and  the 
iD-conceived  super  tram  pro- 
ject National  and  local  poli- 
cies have  created  a huge  layer 
of  victims  who  try  to  exist 
with  sense  and  dignity.  Five 
years  for  Simon's  graffiti  says 
that  the  victims  are  to  b larne 
for  the  mess  created  by 
others. 


THE  obvious  reason  why- 
men  have  not  gravitated 
towards  the  “caring"  profes- 
sions is  because  they  tend  to 
be  badly  paid  and  low  status 
(A  good  man  is  hard  to  find. 
Society,  March  2ft). 

Eugen  Hockenjos  will,  how- 
ever. find  a disproportionate 
number  of  men  in  manage- 
ment in  both  social  services  as 
well  as  education.  Men's  de- 
clining job  prospects  may  well 
mean  more  men  will  consider 
working  with  children  in  the 
future.  But  this  presents  us 
with  dilemmas  which  Hocken- 
jos fails  to  recojmise. 

We  have  witnessed  count- 
less child  sex-abuse  scandals 
in  the  recent  past  involving 
male  childcare  workers  in 
local  authorities  as  well  as  the 
private  sector.  We  know  that  n 
significant  minority  of  those 
men  who  gravitate  towards 
work  with  children  are  abus- 
ers. James  Hamilton’s  persis- 
tent and  obsessive  attempts  to 
carry  on  running  his  “boys' 
dabs”  are  just  one  example  of 
this  phenomenon. 

The  vast  majority  of  child 
sex  offences,  in  and  outside 
the  home,  don't  result  in  crim- 
inal convictions.  So  checks  on 
previous  convictions  can't  be 
relied  on  to  weed  out  potential 
abusers. 

Like  many  women.  I’d  like 
to  see  more  men  involved  in 
childcare.  In  the  seventies  this 
seemed  an  unproblematic  fem- 
inist desire.  But  that  was  be- 
fore we’d  recognised  the  prev- 
alence of  child  sex  abuse.  We 
now  know  too  much  to  return 
to  that  earlier,  simple  opti- 
mism. If  more  men  are  to  be 
actively  recruited  into  child- 


| care,  adcqoare  f-upems;on  is 
i vital  if  we  re  to  ensure  the 
! safety  of  children. 

Jayne  Faction. 

( 2a  Speldhurst  Road. 

London  E97EH. 

! ls  n -c’°d  man  hard  to 

I VVfind.1  it's  hardly  that 
f women  freeze  them  out  with 
i jokes,  banter  and  other  forms 
! of  harassment.  Equal  opportu- 
! nitios  lor  men  are  not  the 
i issue  — the  men  who  do 
| choose  to  enter  cann?  prufos- 
J sions  still  scale  the  promotion 
ladder  relatively  fast.  But  it's 
; a ladder  placed  on  sinking 
! soil  The  declining  relative 
pay  of  all  feminised  public-sec- 
tor occupations  is  what  puts 
men  off.  Sure,  there  should  he 
no  more  reason  for  women  to 
accept  lower  pay  than  men. 
but  so  long  as  they  do.  occupa- 
tions will  tend  to  be  staffed  by 
one  sex  or  other. 

Irene  Bruegel. 

South  Bank  University. 
Wandsworth  Road. 

London  SWB  3J2-  • 

!N  caring  professions,  men 
often  face  the  same  situa- 
tions as  women  in  jobs  where 
they  are  very  much  in  the  mi- 
nority; you  often  find  yourself 
excluded  from  the  informal 
social  networks  at  work  You 
also  find  out  how  subtle  and 
unconscious  sexual  harrass- 
raent  can  be  More  equal  rep- 
resentation of  men  and 
women  across  :be  professions 
will  not  occur  until  we  all 
start  to  change  society'*,  atti- 
tudes. and  expectations. ' 

Ken  Cole. 

Brockholes  View. 

Preston  PRl  4BH 


Planting  an  alternative 


THE  Plant  Commission  did 
not  recommend  the  Alter- 
native Vote  (Hugo  Young's 
Commentaxy,  March  19).  It 
recommended  the  Supple- 
mentary Vote.  The  Supple- 
mentary Vote,  which  I de- 
signed In  1989.  removes 
perverse  results  which  some- 
times occur  under  the  Alter- 
native Vote.  Under  the  latter, 
it  is  possible  for  first-count, 
third-place  candidates  to  win. 
Under  the  Supplementary- 
Vote.  only  those  placed  first 
or  second  on  the  first  count 
can  win. 

The  Supplementary'  Vote 
provides  for  greater  propor- 
tionality than  the  present  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  some 
people  recommend  that  the 
Supplementary  Vote  could  be 
topped  up  with  electoral  lists. 
I have  an  open  mind. 

Dale  Campbell-Savours  MP. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  0AA. 


A Country  Diary 


ON  what  does  Peter  Ha  in 
base  the  view  that  the  ex- 
isting single-member  constit- 
uencies are  still  valued  by 
voters  (Letters.  March  2m? 
Great  swathes  of  voters  are 
not  represented  by  their  own 
MP  and  do  not  feel  he  fusu- 
ally)  would  syrapathetically 
lake  up  any  problem  they 
might  have  This  would  not 
change  under  AV. 

Isn't  it  ratlier  the  MPs  who 
value  the  present  system  be- 
cause it  gives  them  an  exclu- 
sive territory,  anti  many  or 
them  would  lose  their  jobs  for 
life  in  safe  seats  under  a truly . 
proportional  system" 

That  is  why  die  people 
should  choose  the  system 
they  want  in  a referendum,  as 
occurred  in  New  Zealand. 

L R Armstrong. 

Labour  Campaign  for 
Electoral  Reform. 

IB  Stanley  Avenue.  Baffins. 
Portsmouth  P03  6PN. 


DIRRIE  MORE:  On  a cloud- 
less day  I drove  over  this  vast 
tract  of  open  moorland  and 
lochs  lying  in  Wester  Ross 
between  Ullapool  and  Garve. 
Although  the  moorland  may 
seem  desolate  at  this  rime  of 
the  year  the  general  scenery 
is  dramatic  as  the  area  is 
brooded  over  by  the  hills  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  the  Fannichs. 
Be  inn  Dears  and  An  Teaibch 
— all  with  extensive  snow 
fields.  A dead  mountain  hare 
in  white  winter  coat  was  a 
road  casualty  and  quite  a sur- 
prise. In  eastern  parts  or  the 
Highlands,  mountain  hares 
are.  in  parts,  very  common 
but  in  the  west  they  are  few 
and  far  between,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  wet  conditions 
and  higher  rainfall.  So  the 
chances  of  such  a road  casu- 
alty on  the  Dlrrie  More  was 
very  low  although  it  is  admit- 
tedly a fast  road.  Because 
there  are  more  mountain 
hares  in  the  east,  golden  ea- 
gles there  stand  much  more 
chance  of  rearing  two  chicks 

elif-r-oeefitfl*-  Tr,  4-J,„ 


either  turf  the  younger  chick 
out  of  the  nest  or  eat  its 
sibling.  Not  far  from  the  dead 
hare  is  a small  area  of  bright 
green  grassland  adjacent  to  a 
last-flowing  bum.  There  is  a 
small  both  it?  in  one  comer 
and  the  field  is  so  bright 
green  that  even  in  the  sum- 
mer it  still  stands  out  from 
the  surrounding  moorland. 
Like  many  other  parts  of  the 
Highlands  the  grassland  looks 
as  if  it  has  been  "unproved" 
by  fertilisers  but  I sometimes 
wonder  if  this  is  the  case. 
There  used  to  be  an  old  drove 
raid  over  the  moorland  along 
which  small  black  cattle 
would  have  been  driven  down 
from  Sutherland  — down  to 
the  first  of  the  larger  trysts  at 
Muir  of  Ord.  Could  the  briglit 
Sn&n  grassland  have  nothing 
to  do  with  artificial  fertilis- 
ers? Could  it  have  been  en- 
riched by  cattle  droppings 
when  the  area  was  usee  as  an 
overnight  stop  where  the  cat- 
tic-  rested  and  Ted  before  con- 
tinuing their  Jong  journey 
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Diary 


Joanna  Coles 


■■■HERE' 

■ reconu 

■ technii 


; was  much  to 
recommend  the  gentle 
technique  of  Martin 
Bashir  in  bis  interview 
with  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
However.  X hear  Diana  may 
be  planning  a rather  more 
aggressive  sequel.  She  has 
been  lunching  my  obses- 
sively shy  friend  the  direc- 
tor Nick  Broomfield — who 
I am  assured  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  his  own  films 
only  with  the  greatest  of  ' 
reluctance — with  a view  to; 
making  a film  together. 
Having  previously  focused 
on  such  endearing  subjects 
as  Eugene  Terreblanche 
and  the  Hollywood  Madam 
herself,  Heidi  Fleiss,  Nick's 
myopic  eye  Cor  detail  is  not 
in  don  bt.  I am  sure  Diana: 
Kensington  Madam  will 
less  fly-on-the-wall  than 
fly-in-the-omtment.  “She 
is.”  Broomfield  has  been 
murmuring  softly,  “sim 
a force  of  nature.” 


Heads  in  clouds 
of  poison 


$ 


Commentary 


lugo 

foung 


E AN  WHILE  my 
friend  MandyM 
delson  looks 
upward  and  onward.  S 
moned  to  see  Tony  B 
this  week,  one  ofLabofs 
more  popular  shadow 
isters  rapped  upon  thund- 
er’s door  at  the  ap. 
hour.  “Come!”  resoi 
the  reply.  And  In 
shadow  minister 
discover  Blair  was 
where  to  be  seen,  w 
Mandy  sat  happily  < _ 
Lug  his  legs  from  theat- 
er's chair. 


and 

lefor 


After  a lem 
expensive  bj 
exclusive  si 

tion  rights,  the  Dip  has 
finally  secured  itfook  of 
the  Month:  Anthtf  Per- 
kins, A Haunted  fe,  by 
Ronnie  Bergan.juay’s  ex- 
tract sees  Tony  B»ing  in 
Cardiff  where  nfae  would 
have  known  abohis  pen- 
chant for  cannaS  but  for 
an  tmfortunal 
dence.  Over  to  paid: 
“Tony,  who  hatfrown  the 
cannabis  at  huos  Angeles 
home.  thoughP  avoid  cus- 
toms by  postiJit  to  the 
hotel  in  Cardiwhere  he 
was  dne  to  su  But  in  a 
severe  case  ops  timing, 
or  just  the  efltoncy  of  the 
postal  servidsurely  the 
former],  thefckage  ar- 
rived five  dibefore  he 
did.”  Alas  «Tony.  there 
just  happen  to  he  an- 
other guesl^ying  at  the 
hotel  also  fa  the  name  of 
Perkins  wjpromptly 
opened  th#ckage.  Puz- 
zled, he  popd  it  on  to  the 
local  polic  who  were 
more  tha^appy  to  Join  the 
welcomidparty  when 
Tony  evefually  arrived. 
Totnorrvl  Ronald  gives  a 
lengthy  donation  apro- 
pos his  dfsion  to  rtfer  to 
Mr  Perk?  as  Tony  ’’ 
througHt  the  book,  even 
though  bnet  him  but  once 
and  brijy  - 


IWAielighted  to  see  my 
you:  friend  Amy  Jen- 
kinfritingso  passion- 
ately ^Independent  yes- 
terdajimy,  who  Is  only 
29,  h^fritten  the  screen- 
play?This  Life,  a new 
serieh  BBC  TV,  and  ea- 
gerlykountedjust  how 
diffiJt  it  was  to  get  her 
ideajccepted  when  she 
duWd  her  initial  career 
inlaand  embarked  on 
write  for  a living.  Still, 
shewed  fellow  writers. 
“Ttooral  of  the  story  is 
do;  give  up;  if  you  have 
talrt,  yon  will,  with  perse- 
vepce,  get  there  in  the 
en  ’ Of  course  you  wilL  A 
h£>y  coincidence  then  to 
Hi  her  writing  on  the 
s#e  page  as  her  step- 
rfher  Polly  Toynbee  and, 
eta  more  coincidentally, 
t old  stomping  ground  of 
r late  father,  tbecolmn- 
pt  Peter  Jenkins. 


JARGON  alert:  The  lat- 
est BBC  management 
memo  (where  else?) 
soints  out  that  staff  may 
aave  noticed  new  signs  in 
toe  corridors  at  TV  Centre. 
The  memo  is  headed:  "Im- 
proving Directional 
Signage." 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to  British  Airways 
which  celebrated  its 
inaugural  flight  from  Har- 
are to  Gatwick  on  Sunday. 
Indeed,  the  new  route  was 
deemed  so  exciting  that  an 
entire  planeful  of  Harare 
journalists  forsook  the 
thrill  of  reporting  Robert 
Mugabe’s  nail-biting  presi- 
dential campaign,  to  ad- 
mire the  wonders  of  Gat- 
ters.  Shame  then  that  the 
plane  was  diverted  to  Glas- 
gow. No  matter,  said  BA, 
we’ll  fly  yon  to  Heathrow. 
Alas  the  shuttle  was  al- 
ready overbooked.  The 
hacks  eventually  arrived 
eight  hours  later  than 
scheduled  — by  train. 


W! 

(of  dispute! 


HO  are  judges? 
What  is  a court? 
Upholder  of  the 
legal  order,  arbiter 
disputes  within  It,  pun- 
isher of  those  who  break  its 
I laws,  bulwark  against  wreck- 
ers who  want  to  change  the 
rules  foey  don't  happen  to 
agree  with.  Perhaps  espe- 
cially the  last  That’s  where 
judges,  appointed  for  the  rest 
of  their  active  lives,  come  up 
against  '.the  transient  agents 
of  the  state,  otherwise  known 
as  politicians.  Judges  defend 
the  rule  tof  law  against  those 
who  favdur  the  role  of  men, 
preferably  themselves. 

The  Government  the  pious 
preacher  of  its  attachment  to 
law  and  order,  has  an  increas- 
ing problem  with  judges.  At 
home  and  abroad,  British  pol- 
iticians are  fighting  courts 
more  resentfully  than  the; 
have  ever  done  before.  Judges 
are  making  some  inconve- 
nient decisions,  so  ministers 
want  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
judicial  transaction  as  com- 
monly understood.  The  most 


prominent  is  Michael  How- 
ard. He  wants  to  take  a 
tranche  of  power  away  from 
judges,  transferring  to  offi- 
cials under  his  supervision 
the  decision  on  prison  sen- 
tences for  multiple  rapists 
and  other  men  of  violence. 
With  such  candour  as  only 
the  de-sens itised  autocrat 
could  muster,  he  deems 
Judges  no  longer  qualified  to 
sentence  these  serious  crimi- 
nals. He  says  so  with  a pity- 
ing but  unapologetlc  air,  as  if 
relieving  the  bench  of  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  incompe- 
tence. Without  a tremor  of 
alarm,  he  glides  into  the  terri- 
tory, commonplace  in  the  old 
Soviet  Union,  of  administra- 
tive punishment 
Such  supplanting  of  the 
court  is  bad  enough.  It  spits 
on  what  used  to  be  called  the 
legal  system.  But  the  mind-set 
reaches  wider.  It's  becoming 
a kind  of  norm,  among  Con- 
servative politicians  espe- 
cially. This  will  be  apparent 
in  today’s  Commons  debate 
on  the  Europe  white  paper, 
when  attacks  on  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  are 
likely  to  dominate  the 
speeches  coining  from  the 
Euro-phobic  wing.  The  iniqui- 
ties of  the  ECJ  are  the  poison 
of  the  month.  Their  recitation 
is  more  subversive  than  the 
noxious  homes  that  envelop 
Kenneth  Clarke,  the  single 
currency,  or  whatever  other 
voguish  mantra  expresses  the 
rage  of  the  haters  from  week 


to  week.  It  also  suggests  a pro- 
found and  reckless  ignorance. 
Perhaps  these  people  are  ac- 
tually going  crazy. 

They  talk  of  the  European 
Court  as  if  it  were  an  optional 
extra  in  the  Europe  system. 
The  time  has  come,  some  sol- 
emnly declare,  for  its  rulings 
to  be  disobeyed.  Others  sug- 
gest Britain  should  leave  it  al- 
together. simply  up  sticks  and 
auit  the  bench,  though  not. 
apparently,  quitting  the  juris- 
diction. They’ve  come  to 
regard  the  ECJ  with  the  same 
a-historical  triviality  as 
people  who  think  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  not  succeed 
to  the  Throne  oh  the  grounds 
that  he  is  no  longer  popular. 
Just  because  it  finds  that 
Spanish  fishermen  have  been 
damaged  by  an  illegal  British 
decision  to  exclude  them  from 
British  waters,  the  Court  is 
consigned  by  bien  peasant 
sceptics,  whose  zeal  exceeds 
their  education,  to  the  same 
category  of  disposable  ene- 
mies as  Jacques  Delors. 

The  European  Union,,  how- 
ever. is  a legal  order,  and  like 
every  legal  order  it  needs  an 
adjudicating  body  to  settle 
disputes  and  develop  law. 
Every  member  signed  up  to 
the  Court  when  they  joined 
the  Union.  So  obvious  was  its 
necessity,  and  so  inevitable 
the  supra-national  character 
of  the  rulings  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  make,  that,  in 
the  days  when  sanity  pre- 
vailed, nobody  questioned 


this  aspect  of  the  enterprise. 
There  were  always  doubts 
about  fish.  There  were  never 
many  doubts  about  where 
laws  would  lead,  although  it 
was  nearly  20  years  before 
national  courts  and  the  ECJ 
were  obliged  to  decide  that  in 
a conflict  between  British  and 
European  law.  Europe 
counted  for  more. 

This  can  certainly  be  an  un- 
comfortable discovery.  It  is 
galling  to  be  told  by  European 
judges  that  the  famous  opt-out 
from  the  social  chapter  Is  not 
so  comprehensively  drafted 
as  was  thought  at  the  time.  It 
is  enraging  to  find  that  Span- 
ish trawlers  are  perfectly  en- 
titled, and  industrially  orga- 
nised, to  scoop  up  fish  from 
British  waters.  But  it  would 
be  equally  infuriating  if  no 
body  of  law.  backed  by  no  tra- 
dition of  enforcement,  pun- 
ished French  farmers  for  im- 
peding British  agriculture 
exports,  or  stung  the  Italians 
for  cheating  on  their  milk 
quotas.  These  are  such  ele- 


Theytalkof 
the  European 
Court  as  if 
it  were  an 
optional  extra  in 
the  Europe  system 


mentary  points  that  I feel  em- 
barrassed to  weary  the  reader 
by  making  them.  Yet  such  is 
the  state  of  all-round  phobic 
fury,  and  so  facile  are  the  ni- 
hilistic prescriptions  of  those 
who  experience  it,  that  it 
must  fall  to  one  newspaper  in 
a sea  of  jingoistic  insecurity 
to  make  some  minimal  state- 
ments of  the  obvious. 

And  here,  if  you  look  behind 
the  rhetoric,  toe  Government 
agrees.  Whatever  spectres 
Nicholas  Budgen  MP  conjures 


Pig  in  the  middle 


Michael  White  argues  that  in  times  of 
mad  cows,  government  has  to  balance 
consumer  with  producer,  while  below, 
Mary  Midgley  deplores  blindness 
to  our  kinship  with  the  non-human  world 


F FARMERS  were  coal 
miners  the  present  Gov- 
ernment would  long 
since  have  destroyed 
their  bargaining  power, 
abolished  their  costly  subsi- 
dies and,  very  probably, 
replaced  their  toxic  by-prod- 
ucts with  wholesome  gas 
from  the  North  Sea. 

But  farmers  are  a special 
breed  of  producers.  They  may 
not  be  as  intimately  bound  to 
an  increasingly  suburbanised 
Conservative  Party  as  they 
once  were.  But  they  are  still 
.close  enough  to  warrant  sen- 
sitive treatment  as  well  as 
industrial  support-systems 
that  would  make  widget-mak- 


ers weep  with  envy.  Yester- 
day the  Commons  got  only 
seven  minutes  into  the  BSE 
statement  before  Harriet  Har- 
man was  reminding  MPs  how 
John  Gummer  once  force-fed 
his  daughter  with  a ham- 
burger, and  only  nine  min- 
utes in  before  Tory  MPs 
started  crying  “cheap,”  "scar- 
mongering”  or  “disgraceful" 
as  Labour’s  health  spokes- 
man demanded  tighter  moni- 
toring of  beef  production. 

It  was  much  the  same  when 
the  House  last  debated  BSE 
and  Its  putative  human 
cousin,  Kreutzfeldt- Jakob’s 
Disease,  shortly  after  the  last 
election  in  July  1992.  Farmers 


like  Paul  Marland,  Chris  Gill 
and  Elaine  Kellett-Bowman 
warned  against  food  scares 
and  the  they  might  do 

to  Britain’s  enormous  beef  in- 
dustry. Opposition  MPs,  led 
by  Labour’s  then  agricultural 
spokesman,  David  Clark, 
warned  against  complacency 
and  sought  greater  protection 
for  the  food  chain.  He  also 
managoH  to  accuse  ministers 
of  putting  farm  profits  in  1979 
before  safety  by  abandoning 
draft  regulations  which 
Labour  had  prepared  to  stop 
cows  eating  scrapie  from 
sheep.  Dr  Clark's  successor. 
Gavin  Strang,  plays  toe  same 
card  — penny-pinching  and 
deregulation  — over  the  fall 
in  scientific  research  and 
regulation. 

In  fact  much  has  changed 
since  1979.  It  has  done  so, 
slowly  but  steadily,  since  the 
three-year  gap  between  the 
first  diagnosis  of  BSE  in  cat- 
tle in  November  1986  and  the 
Government's  interventions 
to  exclude  cattle  offal  — 


brains,  spinal  cords  and  the 
rest  — from  any  chance  of 
ending  up  in  meat  pies. 

* A classic  case  of  too  tittle, 
too  late?  Many  MPs  think  so. 
But  it  is  not  a straightforward 
left-right  or  even  producer- 
consumer  split  Some  Labour 
MPs  even  feel  their  agricul- 
ture team  has  gone  a bit  soft 
on  the  formers  in  recent  years 
(Very  New  Labour)  while  the 
ever- independent  Tam  Da- 
lyell  — the  New  Scientist's 
man  at  Westminster  — is  on 
the  side  of  toe  farmers  and 
the  scientists  against  the 
scare-mongers.  “What  do  they 
think  they're  doing  to  the 
British  farming  industry?"  he 
asks. 

Paul  Tyler,  toe  Cornish  Lib- 
eral Democrat  who  posed  a 
string  of  questions  in  1992 
said  yesterday  that  his  fann- 
ers would  be  as  angry  today 
as  his  other  constituents. 
‘‘They'll  feel  let  down  too.  The 
formers  have  done  everything 
that  was  asked  of  them,”  said 
Tyler.  What  makes  this  a typi- 


up,  making  the  phobic  case  for 
disengagement  toe  Govern- 
ment isn't  run  by  a bunch  of 
anarchists.  It  knows  a legal 
order  when  it  sees  one.  Al- 
though today's  debate  will  be 
full  of  blood  and  thunder 
about  the  competence  of  a 
Greek  or  Swede  to  lay  down 
the  law  about  the  British  in- 
terest what  ministers  are  ac- 
tually proposing  to  push  at  the 
EU  intergovernmental  confer- 
ence would  hardly  touch  the 
Court  at  all,  let  alone  inaugu- 
rate a campaign  of  national 
disobedience.  For  example, 
the  regime  they  propose 
would,  if  anything,  increase 
the  Court’s  law-making  power 
even  while  reducing  its  retro- 
spective effect.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  this  week  that 
he  would  be  looking  for  im- 
provements in  the  “function- 
ing" of  toe  Court  and  he 
wanted  it  to  be  less  federative 
in  its  rulings.  He  will  be  pub- 
lishing a paper  soon.  But  the 
specific  proposals  he  makes, 
even  when  dressed  in  clouds 
of  defiance,  are  those  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  distanced 
from  reality  the  phobic  atti- 
tude has  become. 

The  Court  is  properly  part 
of  a debate.  Its  judgments  bear 
on  the  federal istic  question, 
and  its  stance  on  particular 
matters  is  open  to  discussion 
in  toe  same  language,  albeit  at 
a primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment, as  debates  about  toe 
American  Supreme  Court  It 
exists  in  a political  environ- 
ment but  only  a philistine 
would  say  this  meant  Its 
judges  were  politicians.  Al- 
though the  rules  of  the  game 
could  be  changed  by  treaty, 
it’s  years  too  late  for  that  expe- 
dient Also,  one  would  have 
thought  for  another.  Wreck- 
ing foe  legal  order  is  another 
way  cf  saying  Get  Out  The 
phobes'  concern  about  the 
Court  stands  proxy  once  again 
for  toe  position  which  for 
some  reason  they  still  don’t 
dare  confess:  that  Britain 
should  leave  Europe. 


cal  British  cock-up  is  a fam- 
iliar mixture  of  factors.  Tradi- 
tional Whitehall  secrecy 
makes  governments  reluctant 
to  be  candid  with  the  public. 
Last  night’s  freephone  offer — 
a recorded  message  from  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  — was 
instantly  mocked. 

In  toe  absence  of  a freedom- 
of- information-culture  any  tit- 
bits of  information  are  seized 
on  by  newspapers  and  con- 
sumer groups,  sometimes 
blown  up  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, as  Tory  MPs  claim. 

It  is  a vicious  circle,  made 
worse  because  science  is  cen- 
tral to  understanding  the 
issues  at  stake  and  most  of  us 
are  pig-ignorant  about 
science.  Scientists  themselves 
are  divided. 

Science's  responsibilities 
extend  to  facilitating*  in- 
formed public  debate,  but  not 
to  predicting  what  the  tab- 
loids will  do  with  its  cau- 
tiously-worded warnings.  It  is 
a safe  bet  that  toe  Mail  will  be 
on  Ms  Harman's  side  — for  a 
change  — ■ this  morning. 

We  have  been  here  before, 
with  salmonella  and  Edwina 
Currie’s  famous  assault  on 
the  egg  industry,  with  Mr 
Cummer’s  hamburger  photo- 
op, with  Stephen  Dorrell's 
reassuring  remarks  which 
yesterday  fell  noticeably 
short  of  saying  he  would  still 
give  burgers  to  his  own  kids. 

So  governments  are  terri- 
fied of  getting  things  wrong. 
Do  too  much  and  you  destroy 
the  beef  industry,  including 
its  world-wide  export  mar- 
kets, and  enrage  Britain's  last 
muscular  union,  the  NFU.  Do 
too-little  and  you  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  killing  the  vot- 
ers. Imagine  what  the  Sun 
would  do  if  the  suspicion  cf 
BSE  hung  over  filthy  foreign 
food  being  imported  from 
Frogland ! 

There  again,  some  Tory 
MPs  hinted  yesterday,  French 
regulation  is  laxer  than  ours. 
Maybe.  They  do  things  differ- 
ently in  Paris.  But  — as  in  toe 
privatised  industries  or  toe 
National  Lottery  — the  new 
British  regulatory  culture 
finds  it  hard  to  take  on  pro- 
ducer interests.  They  are 
pussy  cats  compared  with 
their  robust  US  counterparts. 

Labour  bas  long  urged 
breaking  up  the  old  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  a producers’ 
lobby  which  Thatcherism 
would  not  have  tolerated  in 
any  other  industry.  It  wants  a 
consumer-driven  Ministry  of 
Food  and  Farm  ing.  It  may  not 
have  prevented  BSE  or  yes- 
terday's tough  choices.  But  it 
might  have  rebalanced  the 
equation. 


.way  with  superstition 


NCE  again  our  rulers 
are  confronted  by 
alarms  about  the  pos- 
lity  that  “mad  cow  dis- 
f”  has  Infected  hmnans- 
' Government’s  own  in- 
tigatory  committee 
rts  that  it  has  found  a 
strain  of  Kreutideldt- 
b’s  Disease,  the  disease 
hlch  is  suspected  — and 
has  been,  suspected  since 
/the  late  1980s  — to  result 
f^om  such  Infection.  But  is 
It  they  now  ask,  really  toe 
same  disease?  Inquiries  are 
again  to  be  made . . . 

We  shall  certainly  see 
those  2c  power  react  with  a 
Certain  familiar  sort  of  in- 
credulity- The  sources  of 
their  resistance  deserve  at- 
tention. Besides  toe  mere 
■inertia  of  any  government 
'which  is  asked  to  change  its 
wriwd  — besides  the  simple 
habit  of  secrecy  — we  surely 
see  here  a special  character- 
istic conception  of  what  is 


rational,  a conception 
strongly  entrenched  among 
members  of  the  establish- 
ment throughout  this 
century. 

Rationality,  in  this  view, 
nwfcwi  three  rulings  which 
bear  on  this  case.  First, 
rationality  tells  os  always 
to  assume  that  current  poli- 
cies are  sensible  and  that 
toe  world  is  steady  and  uni- 
form. Change  as  such  is  un- 
likely. Secondly,  therefore, 
we  need  not  alter  our  policy 
unless  there  is  incontro- 
vertible cast-iron  proof  that 
something  unexpected  has 
happened.  This  raising  of 
toe  standards  of  evidence  is 
treated  as  an  irresistible  de- 
mand of  science. 

And  thirdly  — a rather 
different  matter — rational- 
ity tells  us  that  toe  human 
race  is  cut  off  by  an  un- 
breakable barrier  from  all 
the  rest  of  nature.  Other  life 
forms  exist  only  as  a hum- 


ble background,  a larder,  a 
heap  of  resources  to  be  ma- 
nipulated by  our  technol- 
ogy. The  fact  that  we  arose 
from  them  may  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a quaint  story 
about  toe  past,  but  it  carries 
no  obligations  of  kinship 
today  and  puts  ns  In  no 
danger  of  common  disaster. 
As  H G Wells  once  put  it, 
the  human  race  is  In  a posi- 
tion where  it  can  and 
should  “bring  to  trial  every 
other  earthly  organism 
from  the  rhinoceros  to  the 
tubercle  bacillus”  and  de- 
cide whether  to  let  them 
five  or  not  The  Idea  that 
people  could  catch  a disease 
from  cows  is  therefore  not 
just  an  unproven  fancy  but 
an  absurd  one.  Implausible 
because  radically  unfitting. 

No  doubt  not  all  the  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  in  grey 
suits  subscribe  to  all  of  this 
naive  and  surprising  doc- 
trine. Nevertheless,  many  of 


them  do  nnHiiHiringly  as- 
sume a good  deal  of  it,  and 
their  indoor  way  of  life  does 
little  to  remind  them  of  its 
folly.  Warnings  of  any  seri- 
ous danger  to  our  civilisa- 
tion seem  unreal  to  these 
people.  Equally,  protests  as- 
serting toe  rights,  needs 
and  value  of  animals  and 
plants  strike  them  as 
empty,  sentimental  and 
superstitious. 

Outside  these  circles, 
however,  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  now  want  to 
make  both  these  kinds  of 
protests  and  to  link  them 
together  in  a way  which  our 
own  culture  — unlike  many 
others  — has  for  some  cen- 
turies officially  rejected. 
People  are  shocked  at  the 
brutal  way  in  which  we 
treat  animals  and  plants. 
They  also  see  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  bringing 
about  environmental  disas- 
ters. And  they  see  toe  one 
thing  as  a suitable  conse- 
quence of  the  otber.  How 
(they  ask)  can  we  expect  to 
be  safe  and  prosperous  our- 
selves if  we  show  no  respect 


for  the  life  around  us?  In 
our  culture,  this  thought 
does  not  usually  take  a reli- 
gions form.  The  Christian 
Church  has  largely  denied 
any  sacredness  to  non- 
human nature,  and  the  sec- 
ular worship  of  Mammon 
which  has  followed  Chris- 
tianity takes  the  same  line. 
It  too  allows  only  one  divin- 
ity. 

But  the  link  between  de- 
liberate blindness  to  toe 
kinship  and  mutual  depen- 
dence of  all  life  and  blind- 
ness to  our  own  future  dan- 
gers sorely  makes  perfectly 
good  sense  in  secular  terms. 
There  is  nothing  supersti- 
tions about  it.  Whereas 
Wells’s  vision  of  humanity 
as  the  kind  of  independent 
quasi-divine  figure  sitting 
in  judgment  on  toe  whole 
biosphere  sorely  is  supersti- 
tions. Which  picture  are  we 
going  to  endorse  today? 


Dr  Mary  Midgley  is  a former 
senior  lecturer  in  philosophy  at 
Newcastle  University,  and 
author  of  The  Ethical  Primate 
(Routledge) 


What  sort  of 

a woman 
are  we? 


Isabel  Hilton 


IN  THE  days  before  politi- 
cal correctness,  an  anec- 
dote used  to  circulate 
about  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  a lady  cm  a train.  It  went 
like  this:  he  put  to  her  the 
proposition  that  she  sleep 
with  him  for  £500.  an  offer 
which,  after  some  hesitation, 
she  accepted.  He  put  the  fur- 
ther proposition  that  she  do  so 
for  five  shillings.  She  res- 
ponded indignantly,  “What 
sort  of  woman  do  you  take  me 
for?”  “Madam,”  he  replied, 
"that’s  already  been  estab- 
lished. Now  we’re  haggling 
over  the  price." 

A similar  negotiation  is 
underway  in  Geneva,  a town 
where  harlotry  has  been 
raised  to  a diplomatic  art.  The 
question  there  Is  how  many 
lives  is  the  EU  prepared  to 
sacrifice  for  the  promise  cf 
Airbus  sales? 

On  Monday  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission  opened  its  six- 
week  session.  In  the  final 
week,  towards  the  end  of 
April  the  53  members  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  ap- 
prove a resolution  condemn- 
ing China  for  human-rights 
abuses.  The  commission  has 
never  managed  to  achieve  this 
feat,  though  last  year  it  sur- 
prised itself,  first  by  voting  on 
the  issue  at  all  and  second  by 
foiling  to  approve  it  by  just 
one  vote,  after  Russia  decided 
late  in  the  proceedings  to 
throw  in  its  lot  with  China. 

Two  years  ago  the  US  de- 
cided to  separate  the  question 
of  Most  Favoured  Nation 
trade  status  from  the  Issue  of 
human  rights,  as  for  as  the 
People’s  Republic  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  understood  that 
the  US  administration  would 
compensate  for  the  relaxing  cf 
pressure  through  MFN  with  a 
more  vigorous  policy  In  the 
UN  Human  Rights  forum.  So 
for  so  good.  But  the  US  was 
unwilling,  giving  the  bright 
sparkle  of  the  Chinese  market, 
to  go  it  alone  as  the  ethical 
policeman.  The  US  and  the  EU 
would  act  as  co-sponsors  and 
joint  lobbyists  in  Geneva  this 
year.  Both  have  argued  that 
foe  way  to  improve  China’s 
political  record  is  through 
constructive  engagement  in 
toe  hope  that  rising  prosperity 
in  China  will  bring  better  po- 
litical behaviour. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  US 
State  Department  published 
its  annual  human-rights 
review.  It  is  never  what  you 
might  call  an  encouraging 
read,  but  this  year  it  con- 
tained a particularly  bleak  as- 
sessment of  the  success  to  date 
of  constructive  engagement 
economic  liberalisation  in 
China  had  not  brought  politi- 


cal reform.  In  foot  the  plight  of 
Chinese  citizens  had  wors- 
ened. The  US  had  sacrificed 
its  ability  to  influence  Beij- 
ing's behaviour  and  had  been 
rewarded,  as  the  report  said, 
with  the  following  results.  By 
the  end  of  1995,  almost  all 
public  dissent  against  the  cen- 
tral authorities  had  been 
silenced  by  intimidation,  exile 
or  imprisonment  Had  toe 
trade  balance  benefited?  Un- 
fortunately not  Though  the 
overall  volume  of  trade  had 
risen,  so  had  the  negative 
balance. 

Back,  then,  to  Geneva, 
where  toe  displeasure  erf  Chi- 
na's trading  partners  was  to 
find  expression.  On  February 
19,  the  EU  and  toe  US  repre- 
sentatives met  to  coordinate 
their  approach.  They  agreed 
to  present  a resolution.  But  on 
March  8,  when  the  EU  repre- 
sentatives met  in  Rome,  they 
backtracked  and  postponed 
the  commitment  to  present  a 
resolution  until  the  EU  for- 
eign ministers'  meeting  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  What 
had  happened  in  the  mean- 
time? European  leaders  had 
been  busy  in  the  Far  East 
They  had  attended  the  first- 
ever  Asia-Europe  summit  and 
one  or  two  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  trip  to  chat  to  the 
Chinese  about  business. 

The  Chinese  are  deciding 
between  Boeing  and  Airbus 
for  contracts  that  could  be 
worth  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 
President  Chirac  held  talks  in 
Bangkok  with  Li  Peng  and 
unconfirmed  reports  in  the 
French  media  have  it  that  pro- 
gress was  made.  Human 
rights  was  not  high  on  the 
Bangkok  agenda. 

TO  SACRIFICE  such  a 
large  trading  opportu- 
nity for  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing a stand  on  human  rights 
would  be  a large  political  deci- 
sion. The  irony  is  that,  so  for, 
there  is  little  evidence  that 
such  sacrifices  are  really 
called  for.  When  the  German 
parliament  held  hearings  on 
Tibet  last  year,  it  was  against 
a background  of  furious  pro- 
tests from  Beijing.  But  the 
hearings  went  ahead  and  Ger- 
man trade  has  not  suffered. 
The  threat  of  a resolution  in 
Geneva  has  already  produced 
a flurry  of  activity  in  the  Chi- 
nese National  People’s  Con- 
gress, which  passed  a law  on 
Sunday  giving  suspects  the 
hitherto  unheard-of  privilege 
of  being  treated  as  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  The  NPC 
also  reduced  the  legal  length 
of  detention  without  an  arrest 
warrant  from  several  months 
to  30  days. 

The  first  measure  has 
brought  China  into  line  with 
UN  requirements,  which  car- 
ries Ihe  implication  that  UN 
standards  on  torture  and 
criminal  process  could  be  pro- 
ductive leverage  points,  if 
Western  countries  were  pre- 
pared to  be  robust  But  if  the 
EU  foils  to  support  the  US  this 
time,  the  resolution  will  cer- 
tainly foil  and  it  will  be  all  too 
clear  what  sort  of  woman  the 
EU  has  become.  After  that  it 
is  just  a question  of  the  price. 
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Tom  Enders 


In  defence  of 
the  indefensible 


TOM  ENDERS.  one  of 
the  cleverest  and 
best-bred  Ameri- 
cans of  his  genera- 
tion. was  born  to 
succeed.  And  by  most  stan- 
dards Enders.  who  has  died 
aged  64,  must  be  judged  a no- 
table success;  he  became  an 
ambassador  and  an  assistant 

secretary  of  state  and  finally 
a managing  director  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers  finance  group. 

But  from  the  perspective  of 
a young  man  formally  de- 
clared the  most  gifted  scholar 
of  his  year  at  Yale,  a diplomat 
who  awed  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. and  one  who  helped 
craft  the  GT  process  of  inter- 
national economic  summits, 
his  career  ended  in  rancour 
and  disappointment 
Enders  was  an  extraordi- 
nary figure,  6ft  Bin  tall  and 
with  intensely  piercing  eyes, 
a near  albino  who  was  known 
in  diplomatic  circles  as  “the 
white  rabbit".  Most  of  his  col- 
leagues recall  him  as  arro- 
gant and  intimidating:  his  de- 
fenders. like  former  secretary 
of  state  A1  Haig,  say  he  did 
not  suffer  fools  gladly. 

Enders  had  the  ambition  to 
play  at  the  highest  levels,  and 
this  lured  his  finely  tuned 
mind  into  the  gross  simplici- 
ties of  grand  strategy,  as 
waged  by  the  presidencies  of 
Richard  Nixon  and  Ronald 
Reagan. 

As  deputy  and  later  acting 


chief  of  mission  in  Cambodia 
in  the  early  1970s,  he  deliber- 
ately stalled  and  misled  con- 
gressional investigators  who 
were  trying  to  ascertain  the 
stability  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  and  the  role  of  US 
forces. 

The  investigators,  James 
Lowenstein  and  Richard 
Moose,  then  bought  cheap 
short-wave  radios  in  the 
Phnom  Penh  market,  and  lis- 


Kissfnger and  others  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  to  conDrrn 
Enders  in  his  next  job,  but  the 
committee  noted  publicly  that 
Enders  had  been  “grossly 
misleading*’. 

Away  from  the  front  line  of 
Cold  War  diplomacy,  Enders 
prospered.  As  assistant  secre- 
tary for  economic  affairs  in 
1974,  he  ran  the  task  force  on 
US  responses  to  the  Opec 


He  was  lured  into  the  gross  simplicities 
of  grand  strategy  as  waged  by  the 
presidencies  of  Nixon  and  Reagan 


tened  in  to  establish  that  US 
Embassy  officials  were  giving 
orders  and  co-ordinates  to  the 
US  warplanes  engaged  in  the 
“secret"  bombing  campaign. 

Thanks  to  Dr  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, Enders  survived  this  em- 
barrassment just  as  be  had  a 
series  of  furious  rows  with 
his  ambassador  in  Belgrade, 
which  had  him  recalled  from 
his  assignment  to  Yugoslavia. 
Enders  later  wrote  the  appen- 
dix to  Kissinger’s  memoirs, 
which  tried  to  fend  off  criti- 
cism by  suggesting  there  “is 
no  evidence  of  massive  civil- 
ian casualties”  as  a result  of 
the  secret  bombing. 

It  took  intense  lobbying  by 


price  rise  and  the  energy  cri- 
sis, and  virtually  founded  the 
International  Energy  Agency. 
As  ambassador  to  Canada 
from  1976-79,  and  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  in  Brussels 
in  1979-81.  he  fulfilled  much  of 
his  early  promise. 

Then  the  Reagan  presi- 
dency called  him  back  to  the 
Cold  War's  front  lines  in 
Latin  America,  as  assistant 
secretary  of  state.  Always 
keen  to  prove  that  a man  of 
his  intellectual  gifts  had  the 
moral  toughness  required  for 
grand  strategy,  he  found  him- 
self repeatedly  defending  the 
indefensible,  as  US  aid  was 
poured  into  the  hideous 
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Pamelo  Mounk’a 

Sweet 
voice 
of  the 
Congo 


PAMELO  MOUNK'A. 
who  has  died  aged  50, 
was  a sweet-voiced.  Con- 
golese singer,  a distinguished 
composer  and  part  of  the  early 
1980s  African  music  wave. 

Born  Mbemba  Yvon  in 
Brazzaville's  Poto  Poto  dis- 
trict Pamelo  wrote  his  first 
song  aged  nine.  In  1963  he 
made  his  debut  with  premier 
Congolese  band,  Les  Ban tous 
de  la  Capitale.  In  1964  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Leopold- 
vile  — now  Kinshasa,  Zaire  — 
to  join  Taby  Ley  Roche reau  in 
African  Fiesta,  one  of  the  top 
Congolese  rumba  bands, 
■which  became  the  basis  of  a 


whole  school  of  music.  In 
Brussels  they  recorded  his 
Ritmo  Del  Congo  and  other 
Mounk'a  compositions. 

Later  in  1964.  with  conflict 
between  the  two  Congos 
(Brazzaville  and  Leopold- 
ville), he  returned  to  the 
north  bank.  With  the  Ban  tous 
he  toured  Cameroon  and  Sen- 
egal and  in  1968  recorded  his 
first  big  hit,  Masuwa. 

In  the  late  1960s  Pamelo 
capitalised  on  the  soukous 
craze  with  records  which  car- 
ried his  name  across  Africa. 
In  1973  he  and  singer  Kosmos 
Moutouari  quit  Les  Ban  to  us 
to  form  Le  Peuple  du  Trio  Ce- 


regime  of  El  Salvador,  and 
veterans  of  Argentina's  “dirty 
war"  were  hired  to  train 
counter-insurgency  teams 
like  the  Infamous  Battalion 
316  of  Honduras. 

These  countries  were  "mak- 
ing a significant  effort  to  com- 
ply with  internationally  rec- 
ognised human  rights",  he 
constantly  assured  Congress, 
insisting  “there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  confirm”  the  press 
reports  of  what  later  became 
hideously  proven  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  El  Mozote. 

Enders  began  by  talking  to 
the  San  dims  tas  of  Nicaragua, 
hoping  to  pursue  a twin-track 
approach  of  serious  negotia- 
tions, under  the  threat  of  in- 
creasing the  military  pres- 
sure through  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  This  was  not  macho 
enough  for  the  cold  warriors 
of  the  Reagan  years,  who 
refused  to  endorse  a deal 
which  Enders  reached  with 
Daniel  Ortega  that  might 
have  ended  the  war,  at  the 
price  of  allowing  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime  to  survive. 
National  security  adviser 
Richard  Allen  and  CIA  direc- 
tor william  Casey  combined 
to  block  the  deal,  and  Enders 
finally  resigned  in  1983. 

He  became  ambassador  to 
Spain  for  three  years,  and 
then  moved  into  banking 
where  Salomon  Brothers 
credited  him  with  “a  major 
role  in  the  return  of  borrow- 


Paul  Harrhy 
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ers  in  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Chile  and  Mexico  to  the  inter- 
national financial  markets.” 
Descended  from  18th-cen- 
tury Dutch  settlers  on  his 
father's  side,  and  from  the 
founders  of  the  Connecticut 
colony  through  his  mother. 
Tom  Enders  was  born 
wealthy  and  privileged,  and 
exceedingly  clever.  He  picked 
up  master's  degrees  from  Har- 


vard and  the  Sorbonne,  and 
met  his  Italian  wife  while 
researching  a dissertation  on 
medieval  Morocco.  He  was  a 
noted  mountaineer,  with  a 
passion  for  gardens. 


Martin  WaBcc 


Thomas  Enders.  diplomat,  bom 
November  28,  1931;  died  March 
17.  1996 


Intensity  and  passion 


PAUL  HARRHY.  who 
has  died  of  Aids  aged 
38,  was  a tenor  whose 
qualities  did  not  nec- 
essarily match  the  clean  stan- 
dardised performances  of  the 
CD  age.  His  was  not  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  voice  in 
conventional  terms,  but  its 
idiosyncratic  plangent  qual- 
ity distinguished  all  his  pen 
formances.  He  could  unerr- 
ingly capture  the  essence  of 
the  piece  in  hand  and  was  a 
real  personality  on  stage.  He 
was  memorable  as  Sam  Kap- 
lan in  the  Aids  gala  Street 
Scene  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
where  he  took  to  spoken  dia- 
logue like  a duck  to  water, 
and  extraordinarily  vivid  in 
Sondheim’s  Assassins  for  Sam 
Mendes  at  the  Donmar. 

His  work  was  marked  with 
a blazing  honesty.  He  always 
brought  total  clarity  to  the 
text,  and  sincerity  to  the  dra- 
matic meaning.  He  took  risks, 
where  others  might  opt  for 
safety.  He  was  a profession- 
al’s professional,  a ‘’com- 
pany’’ man,  more  at  home 
with  smaller  institutions  than 
the  Royal  Opera.  He  would 
say.  typically,  “we  are  all  in  it 
together.” 

He  started  singing  as  a boy 
with  the  Swansea  Bach  Choir 
under  John  Huw  Thomas, 
who  remained  a friend.  He 
was  at  the  Royal  Northern 
College,  and  Guildhall  School 
where  his  teacher  was  Rudolf 
Piernay,  with  whom  he 
stayed  to  the  end.  At  the 
Guildhall  he  won  the  BP 


pakos,  but  he  was  later 
recalled  by  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment to  rejoin  the  Bantous 
for  a festival  in  Cuba. 

In  1981  he  settled  in  France 
and  consolidated  a solo 
career.  His  biggest  hit  L 'ar- 
gent AppeUe  L 'argent  (Money 
Calls  Money)  sold  more  than 
400,000  copies  In  Africa, 
Europe  and  the  Antilles. 
Buala  Yayi  Mambu,  criticis- 
ing corrupt  politicians  and 
sung  in  a Kfkongo  dialect  fol- 
lowed. His  success  was  rooted 
in  his  dulcet  voice  and  the 
emotional  appeal  of  his  com- 
positions. 

In  1982  his  third  solo  album 


Scholarship,  the  Alfred  and 
Catherine  Howard  Prize  for 
Tenors,  the  Mirsky  Memorial 
Prize,  and  a Mendelssohn 
scholarship  from  the  Boise 
Foundation. 

His  operatic  debut  came,  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  than 
planned,  when  be  took  over 
the  whole  run  of  perfor- 
mances of  Alfredo  in  Opera 
80's  Trauiata  in  1984,  immedi- 
ately after  the  premiere.  He 
really  scored  two  years  later 
with  Tom  Rakewell,  again  for 
Opera  80.  in  a production  of 
Rake's  Progress  by  the  then 
unknown  Richard  Jones.  Paul 
regretted  never  singing  for 
his  native  Welsh  National 
Opera.  But  he  was  with  all  the 
other  British  companies,  no- 
tably as  Mime  in  Jones's 
Rheingold  for  Scottish  Opera. 
His  calling  card  role  was 
Truffaldino  in  Jones's  Love 
For  Three  Oranges  for  Opera 
North.  His  presence  in  so 
many  Jones  productions  was 
credit  to  his  remarkable  act- 
ing. Later  work  took  him 
abroad,  notably  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  Israel 

His  voice  was  particularly 
suited  to  modern  music, 
where  he  achieved  a feat 
sadly  not  witnessed  by  his 
many  friends.  Invited  to 
understudy  and  rehearse  the 
long  title  role  in  David  Ai- 
der}'s demanding  and  physi- 
cally active  production  of  the 
new  Hebrew  opera  Josef  by 
Joseph  Tal,  he  enormously 
impressed  the  management  — 
as  Hanna  M unite  of  the  New 


sold  more  than  10,000  copies 
tn  one  weekend  in  Paris  and 
in  1983  he  marked  20  years  in 
show-business  with  a 12- 
country  African  tour.  Three 
years  later  he  participated  in 
Africa  For  Africa,  a response 
to  Live  Aid,  and  was  recalled 
by  Congolese  President  Denis 
Sassou  Nguesso  — then  pre- 
siding over  the  Organisation 
of  African  States  — to  accom- 
pany him  to  30  African  states. 
Back  home  he  became  the 
Bantous's  chef  d' orchestra. 

From  1988  Pamelo  had  suf- 
fered from  diabetes  and  he 
returned  to  Paris  where  a few 
months  ago  he  performed  at 


Israeli  Opera  recalled  — by 
his  skill  not  only  In  the  music 
but  in  acquiring  the  ability  to 
sing  in  Hebrew.  As  a rare  ges- 
ture, he  was  allowed  to  take 
over  one  of  the  only  three  per- 
formances. His  last  work  was 
as  Truffaldino  in  another  out- 
ing for  the  Jones  staging,  for 
Opera  Zuid  in  Holland.  His 
colleagues  could  see  how  ill 
he  was.  but  affectionately  ral- 
lied to  his  aid  to  get  him 
through  the  performing  that 
was  his  means  of  fighting  the 
illness.  When  he  could  not  ful- 
fill the  contract,  his  only  con- 
cern was  for  his  double-cast 
colleague,  having  to  sing  four 
nights  in  a row. 


Aldan  JLang 

Gerald  Barry  adds:  I first  met 
Paul  in  1990  when  he  played 
the  role  of  d’Esperaudieu  in 
the  first  performance  of  my 
opera  The  Intelligence  Park  at 
the  Almeida.  He  laughed  a lot, 
and  a very  operatic  one  is 
captured  in  a recording  of  the 
opera.  I always  myself  laugh 
out  loud  when  I hear  it. 

When  I would  ask  for  more 
and  more,  in  what  was  al- 
ready an  extremely  demand- 
ing role,  he  would  sigh  and 
then  give  everything  he  had. 
His  intensity  and  passion 
were  rare,  and  it  makes  me 
very  sad  that  they  are  now 
gone. 


Madhaviah  Kithnan 


Paul  Lewis  Harrhy.  opera  sing- 
er and  actor,  born  September  6, 
1957;  died  March  8, 1996 


the  wedding  of  another  Con- 
golese hero,  the  guitarist  and 
composer  Papa  Noel  Late  last 
year  he  returned  to  Brazza- 
ville, suffered  a relapse  and 
never  recovered. 

Few  Congolese  artists  have 
achieved  the  glory  earned  by 
their  Zairean  neighbours,  but 
Pamelo  Mounk'a  was  appreci- 
ated by  all  Never  formally 
married,  he  tethered  at  least 
10  children. 


Graeme  Ewens 


Pamelo  Mounk'a,  musician,  born 
May  10.  1945;  died  January  14, 
1996 


Silent  loumey 
to  the  orest 


Indian  Board  fur  Wildlife  and 
played  en  icipWMn:  role  in 
Project  Tiger,  biunchvd  more 
than  20  years  :■?«>  ir.  coibho- 
ration  with  wh.-i:  .v:i>  then 


Madhaviah  KrisH 
nan,  who  has  died 
aged  83.  was  one  c| 
those  remarkabl 
polymaths  that  India  proj 
duces.  He  was  an  artist 
tographer.  writer 
scholar  of  the  Southern 

dian  language  Tamil.  studenrtrger  becoming  ett  met. 
or  dance  and  music,  andl  Although  in  recent  yc.ir- 
above  all  a naturalist.  Htsiiere  has  been  i revive:  nj 
long.  thin.  face,  dominated  byjpadjing  tiw*  In-isar.  ttgrr  :.*• 
a pair  of  large  black  spec-  kill  to  be  found  in  the  tn&jnff- 
tacles.  reflected  the  man  he  lent  national  parks  protreu-ri 
was  — a disciplined,  demand-  tedsr  Project  Ticer  Rn=h 
ing.  dedicated  perfectionist. 


Laid  pi  UirtJLlU:!  allft.J  

list.  phoUnown  as  the  World  Wildlife 
poetjFumi.  At  that  time  there  was 
hem  Inin  serious  danger  of  the  inn; an 


who  despised  the  slip-shod, 
and  rejected  shortcuts.  Per- 
haps best  known  for  his 
photographs  of  the  animals 
and  plants  of  the  Indian  for- 
ests. he  never  took  to  modem 
cameras  with  all  their  gad- 
gets. He  preferred  to  measure 
distance  and  gauge  light  the 
way  he  had  always  done, 
keeping  his  skill  honed. 

Photography  was  only  one 
aspect  of  tfrUhnan's  work  as 
a naturalist.  He  made  long 
and  carefully  planned  visits 
to  forests,  filling  his  notebook 
with  his  observations.  He  de- 
manded the  strictest  disci- 
pline of  anyone  who  accompa- 
nied him  into  the  forests.  One 
of  his  sUhya,  or  disciples, 
said;  “You  spoke  when  you 
were  spoken  to.  in  monosylla- 
bles.” Travelling  with  him 
into  the  forests  must  must 
have  been  an  alarming  expe- 
rience because  he  had  a leg- 
endary temper,  and  did  not 
suffer  fools  gladly. 

Krishnan  felt  a particular 
affinity'  for  the  Indian  ele- 
phant. saying  often:  “I  am 
more  than  half  an  elephant 
myself."  But  he  did  not  limit 
his  studies  to  that  animaJ. 
Some  of  his  photographs  of 
Indian  tigers  are  outstanding. 
He  was  proud  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  put  right  the  fam- 
ous Indian  ornithologist. 
Salim  Ali.  Krishnan's  draw- 
ings show  his  skill  in  observ- 
ing plants  and  trees. 

The  results  of  his  research 
appeared  m his  weekly 
column  in  the  Statesman,  an 
English  daily.  He  started  writ- 
ing for  the  paper  46  years  ago 
and  his  final  Country  Note- 
book appeared  the  day  before 
he  died,  bi  his  obituary  the 
editor  or  the  Statesman  wrote: 
“M  Krishnan  was  an  ideal 
columnist,  the  dream  of  every 
editor.  His  pieces  arrived  reg- 
ularly. they  needed  no  edit- 
ing. and  no  correspondence." 

Krishnan  also  wrote  for  a 
more  scholarly  readership. 
His  Illustrated  Report  on  In- 
dia's Wildlife  (1975)  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a work  of  rig- 
orous scholarship.  He  had 
earlier  published  a popular 
collection  of  writings  called 
Jungle  and  Backyard. 

Realising  the  threat  facing 
the  forests  of  India  and  their 
unique  plant  and  animal  life 
Krishnan  threw  himself  into 
the  wildlife  protection  move- 
ment. He  was  a member  of  the 


n's  work  was  remgni?ed  by 
|1*  Indian  government, 
ich  awarded  hint  th»* 
imn  Shri.  a national  deco- 
ra. and  bv  the  United 
ban's  Environment  Pr>> 
ame.  which  placet:  his 
mi-  on  the  Global  Roll  or 
Hoj-jr  in  i»5 

_ yWjife  photography  apart, 
Kriijan  was  also  known  for 
! his  lotographs  ot  menu 
men i He  had  written  >hor: 
store  and  his  Tamil  novel 
due  tbe  pubiUlied  shortly 
In  tim-  wavs  he  was  an  o!i- 
fashiod  man.  He  shunned 
public-  and  made  no  effort 
to  com*e  for  journal or 
photo, aphtc  pri7es.  He 
rerardi  rhe  modern  fatl  for 
travelog  with  distaste. 
Apart  fin  his  it sits  to  the 
forests  I rarely  left  Madras, 
and  nevtivent  outside  India. 
He  was  proud  Indian,  par- 
ticularly rbud  of  his  coun- 
try's uniii  flora  and  fauna 
It  is  an  ipropriate  coinci- 
dence tha-is  last  column  in 
the  States was  headlined 
Exclusivelndian. 

Natural;  was  not  the 
career  Kris  an  was  intended 
for.  His  fatr  was  a writer, 
but  thought®  law  would  be 
a safer  caree'or  the  youngest 
of  his  eight  cidren.  so  Krish- 
nan went  to  idras  Universi- 
ty to  read  th  subject  How- 
ever he  nevenok  tn  the  law 
At  first  he  be-ae  a commer- 
cial artist,  us;  the  skill  he 
was  later  to  s.w  m the 
drawings  whic  often  accom- 
panied his  odes  in  the 
Statesman.  He  >»n  moved  to 
All  India  Radi  for  a short 
fane,  and  after  iff  joined  the 
service  of  the  jer  of  the 
princely  state  i Sandur  in 
Karnataka.  He  psued  a var- 
ied career  there,  ding  up  as 
a senior  civil  se-mt  When 
Sandur  was  mer Jt  with  the 
Indian  Union  afh  partition. 
Krishnan  begaihis  long 
career  as  a free  la  & journal- 
ist. photographer,  rtist  and 
naturalist. 

He  and  his  wife  -liunathi. 
who  he  married  mj5.  had 
one  son.  Harikrba.  v.-ho 
has  followed  in  hifather's 
footsteps  and  is  nr  Chief 
Conservator  of  Fore;  in  his 
home  state  of  Tnmilitu. 


Mark  Tolly 


Birthdays 


Mari e-Christlne  Barrault, 
actress,  52;  Peter  Brook,  the- 
atrical producer,  71;  Brian 
Clough,  former  football  man- 
ager. 61;  Ann  Clwyd.  Labour 
MF,  59;  Timothy  Dalton,  ac- 
tor, 50;  Michael  Dibdin, 
crime  writer,  49;  Geoffrey 
Dearmer,  poet,  103;  Ieuan 
Evans,  rugby  player,  32; 
Michael  Foreman,  author, 
illustrator.  58:  Llin  Golding, 
Labour  MP,  63;  Prof  Richard 
Hare,  philosopher,  77;  David 
Heathcoat- Amory , MP.  Pay- 
master-General 47;  Michael 
Heseltine,  MP,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  63;  Antony  Hop- 
kins, composer,  conductor, 
broadcaster.  75;  Alvin  Kalll- 
ebarran,  cricketer,  47:  Ann 
Mackay,  soprano,  40;  Mat- 
thew Maynard,  cricketer,  30; 
Ved  Mehta,  author  and  jour- 
nalist 62;  Baroness  NicoL, 
Labour  Whip  in  the  Lords,  73; 
Gary  Oldman,  actor.  38; 
Mike  Westbrook,  band- 
leader, composer.  60. 


Madhaviah  Krishnan.  niraiist, 
born  June  50.  1912:  die-ebru- 
ary  19.  1996 


Death  Notices 

DOLAN.  Tiefrun  f/ioui-l  Maiv  iijii  o«. 
Iinnmore)  balovctf  nur.oanil  V Min. 
of  JtiLma  Paul  .VK1  Sit'ston 
ol  Franawca.  Jasaph  arvi  Tam  3'pj  7.ZT. 
luPy  al  honw  >n  Klnqal an • Up an-T rvir 
Monte?  18  March  liM  a«d  ?i  Ft.™ 
mast,  ai  Si  Thomas  « Cr-jrct-^n 

Common.  Ham.  Remind  Surr*,  jj  qq 
am  on  Friday  22  Warm  iHij 
Cremation  al  Martian-  Cramatoru.M 
It  30  flrrv  Family  flowers  onlf  C"Muno,| 
«te* (rod  (o  Kingston  Hospital.  nh$  Tn  _ 
hw  memory 

JAMESON.  Kenneth,  on  ITS:  March  a If. 
long  struggle  with  Par»insn*i  s tf.ee,' 
Husband  ol  the  nairac-r  fAjrma  darner 
Bromer  ol  Eileen  Ijitipr  ol  Snur,  ; 
Andrew  grandfather  ol  Camilla  Ale,  i 
Luc?  You  will  al  * a>r.  live  it  rur  heal 
Funeral  4pm  36m  Marrh  ai  Sr  jorr 
Church  Shirley  Croydon  Na  no»o 
bul  donations  Jo  Tr.»  Pjrt.nson 
ii&oaso  Society  if  you 


fi 

PRIESTLEY.  On  March  ism  jij.ja  s 
ai  Cheltenham  Genera;  Mrrs&iU.  , 

sheet  Hines*.  Jacquwj  Pnesilo.-  :Hao*ro. 
Oatrfy  tered  mother  ol  Niccin  and  prana- 
mother  ol  Camilla  and  Ccr.nna  Jra 
boioved  wile  cf  the  fain  j £.  Snnl.ey 
Service  of  fhankscimnn  a!  Chippinv  Cam- 
den Parish  Church  an  Monday  .‘.la-rh  ;£;■> 
al  2.00pm  Family  fio»»>s  cr.lv  c,»iir 
tVinauona  II  desired  tor  CamMoh  Sur:»t, 
or  Camoden  Home  Nurymp  Tftiyj  pa  ~ y- 

ins  Funeral  Durdtirr.  in  Sne,.t  sti»a! 
Chipping  Campoer 


■To  place  ymu  anriource  meir  leleyrya 
1171  713  4£67  Fae  0171  71  ’ 4’Ci 


Jackdaw 


Bunny  boom 

IT  WOULD  be  good  to  have  a 
chat  with  the  News  Bunny,  but 
we  can't.  He’s  standing  in  the 
Tara  worth  byelection,  and  is 
spending  the  day  campaign- 
ing. A cardboard  sign  is 
propped  up  on  hisdesk.  writ- 
ten in  magic  marker.  It  says 
BUNN  GONE  TO  TAM- 
WORTH.  BACK  TOMORROW. 
Beside  this  legend  someone 
has  sello taped  a carrot 
There  is,  in  short  nothing 
happening.  But  today  is  Friday 
9 February.  And  at  7.01  pm 
precisely,  while  Helen  is  read- 
ing a news  bulletin,  the  IRA 
detonate  an  enormous  bomb  at 
South  Quay  station,  barely 
half  a mile  away.  As  the  device 


detonates,  the  whole  building 
moves  underfoot,  and  insula- 
tion rains  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  fire  alarms  go  off.  The 
lifts  lock.  Helen  keeps  reading 
the  news,  but  around  her  there 
are  suddenly  people  every- 
where. running  to  the  win- 
dows. to  the  phones.  No  one 
has  any  idea  what  has  hap- 
pened. Was  it  a bomb  further 
down  the  building?  Was  it  a 
plane  crashing  into  it?  Is  there 
afire?  Are  we  trapped  up  here? 

It  is  quickly  established  that 
it  is  a bomb.  Where,  no  one 
knows.  The  alarms  are  still 
going  off  Emerging  from  his 
office,  Nick  Ferrari  [Live  TV’s 
number  two]  immediately  be- 
gins striding  about  like  Mont- 
gomery at  Alameln.  Whatever 
it  was.  Live  TV  has  to  tell  its 
viewers  about  it. 

“I  want  a bulletin  written 
for  broadcast  in  two  minutes.” 
he  tells  a reporter.  Increas- 
ingly mindful  of  the  feet  that 
the  building  we  are  standing 
in  might  as  well  be  a garishly- 
illuminated  40-storey  invita- 
tion that  says  KILL  US  ALL  to 
every  disaffected  explosives 
expert  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
reporter  wavers. . . 

It  is  at  this  point  that  some- 


one notices  an  IRA  statement 
put  out  on  the  wire  sometime 
in  the  last  hour . . . By  735  pm. 
we  still  don’t  know  where  the 
bomb  is.  The  24th  floor  is  fell 
of  people  staring  fruitlessly 
out  of  the  windows  into  the 
blackness.  Cameras  are  set  up 
beside  them,  transmitting 
inky  views  of  darkened  office 
blocks,  glistening  water  and 
now,  a police  helicopter  hover- 
ing over  the  dock ...  Out  of 
nowhere,  Kelvin  MacKenzte 
appears,  and  prowls  about  in  a 
malign  haze  of  unspeakable 
power  and  dark  intent  like 
Darth  Vade*  in  a suit ...  Mo- 
ments later ...  he  attempts  to 
throw  us  out  of  the  building. 
“You've  seen  enough,  haven’t 
you?  You  can  go  now,  can’t 
you.”  Outside  the  building  it  is 
pitch  black.  Transport  in  the 
area  is  completely  frozen. 
Emergency  soirices  are 
streaming  into  the  area  from 
all  over  London.  People  are 
gripped  by  panic.  And  out 
there  somewhere  there  is  al- 
most certainly  another  huge 
explosive  device.  Suggesting 

that  we  go  out  there  for  a hit  of 
a walkabout  is  hardly  a com- 
passionate or  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. We  refuse . . . One  of 


the  reporters  looks  up  from 
her  phone  and  shouts  across 
the  office:  “No  News  Bunny 
for  these  bulletins,  everyone.  ” 
Adam  Higginbotham  joins  the 
live  and  dangerous  folk  at  Live 
TV.  for  Sky  magazine. 

Key  questions 

UNTIL  just  the  other  day,  I 
thought  the  computer  had 
greatly  enhanced  my  life  and 
income  and.  despite  some  ob- 
vious dislocations,  those  of 
most  other  Americans  as  welL 
nn  no  longer  so  sure...  Fbr 
nearly  two  decades,  computers 
have  let  me  set  my  own  type, 
cutting  out  the  linotypists, 
proofreaders  and  compositors 
who  used  to  turn  my  words 
into  lead  impressions.  These 
congenial  colleagues  gradu- 
ally retired  and  I assumed  that 
the  money  the  company  saved 
was  shared  with  the  surviving 
work  force,  me  included,  and 
with  readers,  advertisers  and 
shareholders. 

Computers  have  also  let  me 
charge  my  telephone  calls 
from  anywhere  with  no  more 
interruptions  from  insistent 
operators . . . I’ve  assumed 
that  their  transformation  into 


digitised  voices  has  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  everyone’s 
phone  calls  and  that  the  tor- 
mer  operators  now  operate 

profitable  answering  services 
in  ihe  comfort  of  their  Ne- 
braska homes.  Computers 
have  been  depositing  my  pay- 
checks  directly  in  the  bank  . . . 
And  now  I have  learned  to  de- 
liver all  my  tedious  tax  compi- 
lations to  a computer .. . 

You  get  the  picture;  rm  no 
Luddite,  All  my  life,  I have 
been  convinced  that  technol- 
ogy makes  life  not  only  easier 
but  also  more  productive.  And 
I’ve  been  sure  that  greater  pro- 
ductivity meant  greater 
wealth  that  would  be  fairly 
spread  among  all  of  us.  I knew, 
of  course,  that  computers,  like 
other  new  machines,  would 
kill  jobs,  but  I assumed  they 
would  turn  right  around  and 
create  more  and  better  jobs  in 
the  next  business  cycle.  No 
reason  to  feu:  computers,  ex- 
cept maybe  if you  were  a chess 
champion.  Well  rm  having 
some  second  thoughts . . . 
Computers  have  enriched  a 
small  class  of  technological 
wizards  and  management  con- 
sultants who  streamline  pro- 
duction, merging  and  “down- 


sizing" and  “re-engineering” 
the  companies  of  America  to 
the  great  benefit  of  manage- 
ments and  stockholders.  But 
those  same  computers  have 
eliminated  many  jobs  and  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  skills 
needed  in  the  jobs  that  sur- 
vive. thereby  weakening  the 
bargaining  power  and  income 
of  most  wage  earners ...  Com- 
puters are  creating  more 
wealth  all  right  but  it  is 
shared  mainly  by  stockhold- 
ers, top  managers  and  what 


Horse  talk . . . Esquire 


Felix  Rohatyn  calls  a “new 
technological  aristocracy”. 
Max  Frankel  wonders  about  the 
pneserUfuture  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine. 

Disconnected 

SOMETIMES  I wonder  about 
this  job.  Here  I am.  in  the 
grounds  of  a mansion  in  Las 
Vegas,  jostling  and  craning  my 
neck  to  get  a look  at  John 
Wayne  Bobbitt’s  penis.  I have 
been  mvited,  along  with  two 
tabloid  TV  crews,  a portrait 
artist  and  a small  crowd  of 
hangere-on.  to  attend  the  film- 
ing of  Frankenpenis,  Bobbitt’s 
second  hardcore  pom  video. 

He  is  lying  on  a blanket  by  a 
lake,  dad  in  a colourful  pair  of 
briefs,  his  face  buried  in  a set 
of  silicone  breasts.  Three 
naked  starlets  are  trying 
everything  they  know  to  rouse 
the  world's  most  famous  penis 
from  its  stubborn  repose.  Here 
on  the  sidelines,  people  are 
making  $50  bets.  Will  Bobbitt 
be  able  to  get  it  up  or.  to  use  the 
pom  industry  terra,  “get 
wood"?  And  if  so,  when?  Bob- 
bitt’s manager.  Aaron  Gordon, 
is  pessimistically  betting  72 
hours . . . While  the  crew  are 


I 


packing  up.  I comer  the  j 
post-coital  Bobbitt  in  the 
kitchen.  His  attention  de 
disorder  makes  him  a stt 
interviewee.  He  has  prep 
answers  which  are  semi- 
orised,  but  thev  come  oui 
or  less  at  randc-m.  Q;  Joh 
true  that  you  drew  a kmf 
under  your  signature  on 
divorce  papers  with  Lore 
A:  “Going  into  surgery  aj 
was  a challenge  but  I'm  a 
rine.  and  I thrive  on  chal 
Q:  Are  you  happy  with  th 
penis?  A:  "When  you  maj 
love  to  a woman,  be  creat 

■ teasing  and  tantalising  ai 
l^ssing."  Q:  Do  you  plan  1 
Wake  a carerr  as  an  adult 

■ at?  A:  "I  recommend  th 
{ ay  to  anyone.  I'm  extra 
s itisfied  with  the  results, 
seahorse  now.” 

f ichard  Grant  visits  the  st 
* ihn  Wayne  Bobbitt  !s  late 
' noLie"Jbr Esquire. 

J tekdaw  wants  your  jetrel 
n adjackdait’Iiguardian.t 
fi  < 01 71-713  436&  Jackdau 
C tardlan,  llOFarringdor, 
R ad.  London  EClR  3ER. 
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High  street  spending  rises 


Notebook 


City  sceptical 
about  further 
rate  cuts 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  CITY  was  last 
night  sceptical 
about  the  prospect 
of  further  interest 
rate  cuts,  after  the. 
latest  set  of  high  street  statis- 
tics showed  consumer  spend- 
ing on  the  increase. 

Despite  gloomy  news  from 
Britain's  engineering  sector, 
forward  rates  in  London's 
money  markets  reflected  the 
growing  belief  among  dealers 
that  base  rates  may  have  bot- 
tomed out  at  6 per  cent 
Data  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Office  showed  that  the 
volume  of  retail  sales  rose  by 
0.6  per  cent  in  February,  can- 
celling out  the  decline  seen  in 
January. 

The  official  figures  con- 
firmed a recent  upbeat  survey 
of  shops  and  stores  from  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry and  underlined  the 
gradual  pick-up  in  activity 
since  mortgage  rates  were 
first  reduced  last  Autumn. 

In  the  three  months  to  Feb- 
ruary — a better  guide  to  die 
underlying  trend  than  one 


Lord  of  the 
rings  issues 
6m  cards 

£100  million  upgrade 
#lof  the  BT  Chargecard 
service  has  left  Danny  Jen- 
nings (right),  head  of  card 
services  at  British  Telecom, 
with  the  task  of  master- 
minding the  issuing  of  six 
million  cards  to  customers 
within  six  weeks,  writes 
Xicholas  Bannister. 

BT,  which  says  the  opera- 
tion is  the  biggest  card  re- 
issue of  its  kind  in  the  UK, 
has  improved  the  service  to 
provide  extra  benefits  for 
customers  and  reduce  oper- 
ating costs. 

Hie  original  service  en- 
abled customers  to  make 
calls  from  almost  any 
phone  in  the  UK  and  have 
tbe  costs  transferred  to 
their  home  or  office  bill  in 
the  UK.  The  service  was 
later  extended  to  overseas 
calls  made  to  the  UK. 

The  new  cards  can  now  be 
used  to  make  calls  Cram  one 
overseas  country  to  an- 
other. BT  Is  also  planning 
to  give  a 10  per  cent  dis- 
count on  Chargecard  calls 
home  made  by  customers 
participating  in  Its  Friends 
& Family  scheme. 

PHOTOGRAPH  STEWART  GOLDSTEIN 


I month's  figures  — retail  sales 
were  0.7  per  cent  up  on  the 
previous  quarter.  Over  the 
year  to  February,  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  was  1-9  per 
cent  the  fastest  since  April 
last  year. 

Ciaran  Barr,  UK  economist 
for  Deutsche  Morgan  Gren- 
fell, said:  “Although  patchy, 
the  recovery  in  retail  sales  is 
evident  From  being  flat  only 
six  months  ago,  retail  sales 
growth  is. now  2 per  cent  and 
rising.” 

Manufacturers  are  hopeful 
that  the  pick-up  in  high  street 
demand  — underpinned  by  a 
gradual  improvement  in  con- 
sumer confidence  — will 
eventually  ripple  down  the 
supply  chain  and  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  order  books. 

But  the  latest  quarterly  sur- 
vey from  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers' Federation  indicated 
that  retailers  and  wholesalers 
are  still  meeting  demand 
from  stocks  rather  than  by 
placing  new  orders. 

Tbe  federation's  director- 
general,  Graham  Mackenzie, 
said  recovery  in  tbe  engineer- 
ing industry,  suffering  from  a 
dearth  of  new  orders,  particu- 
larly in  the  home  market,  was 


“poised  on  a knife  edge”.  Out- 
put was  still  rising,  but  at  its 
slowest  rate  for  two  years. 

Output  was  rising  at  41  per 
cent  of  firms,  while  26  per 
cent  said  . production  was  de- 
clining. For  new  orders,  40 
per  cent  reported  an  increase 
against  31  per  cent  posting  a 
faU. 

One  sector  of  engineering 
that  has  seen  a spurt  in  out- 
put is  the  motor  industry, 
where  production  last  month 
reached  its  highest  level  since 
records  began  In  1977. 

The  EEF  said  it  was  also  en- 
couraged at  the  resilience  of 
investment  a trend  borne  out 
by  the  latest  money  supply 
figures  from  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  annual  growth  in  the 
broad  measure  of  the  money 
supply  (M4)  slipped  back  to 
just  under  10  per  cent  last 
month,  but  a detailed  break- 
down of  tbe  figures  showed 
that  industry  and  business 
was  increasing  borrowing  for 
investment  plans. 

Some  analysts  have  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  high 
annual  growth  rate  in  M4  — 
which  measures  cash  and 
bank  and  building  society  de- 
posits — warning  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  inflation  ahead. 

However,  the  minutes  of 
the  February  monetary  meet- 
ing between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bank  or  England,  which 
left  base  rates  unchanged, 
show  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  relaxed  about  the 
monetary  data.  He  said  it  was 
“not  clear  that  M4  growth 
posed  an  inflationary  threat 
at  the  moment". 


New  hopes  of 
end  to  housing 
recession 


Tony  May  and  Larry  Elliott 

Mortgage  lenders 
and  house  builders 
yesterday  expressed 
cautious  optimism  that  the 
seven-year  recession  in  the 
property  market  is  over,  as 
the  impact  of  lower  interest 
rates  began  to  feed  through 
into  activity. 

With  tbe  key  spring  buy- 
ing season  about  to  begin, 
Beazer  Homes,  the  UK’s 
second-largest  house- 
builder, said  it  could  detect 
signs  of  improvement  after 
the  depressed  trading  con- 
ditions in  1995. 

Dennis  Webb,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Bath-based 
group,  said  there  was  evi- 
dence of  an  upturn  in  con- 
sumer confidence  due  to  re- 
assurance that  mortgage 
Interest  tax  relief  would 
not  be  farther  eroded. 

“We  have  seen  a market 
improvement  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  1995  calen- 
dar year  and  since  Christ- 
mas,” he  said.  This  was 
supported  by  an  increase  in 
reservations  for  homes.  At 
the  end  of  December  the 


group  had  completed  2.001 
homes  at  an  average  selling 
price  of  £67,200. 

Mr  Webb  was  echoing  the 
report  two  weeks  ago  by 
Wimpey.  Britain’s  biggest 
housebuilder,  that  con- 
sumer confidence  was  stir- 
ring once  again.  The  group 
was  “cautiously  optimis- 
tic” about  prospects  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Figures  released  by  the 
Building  Societies  Associa- 
tion yesterday  sbowed 
gross  advances  by  lenders 
falling  marginally  last 
month  to  £2,531  million 
from  £2,564  million  in  Jan- 
uary, while  net  advances 
after  repayments  of  loans 
fell  to  £603  million  from 
£760  million. 

But  approvals  of  future 
mortgages  rose  steeply  to 
£2,865  million  from 
£2,395  million  as  the  house- 
buying  season  picked  up, 
according  to  the  BSA 
figures. 

“Taken  overall,  indica- 
tors continue  to  suggest 
that  a modest  housing  mar- 
ket recovery  is  now  under 
way,”  said  Peter  Williams, 
head  of  research  at  the 


BSA.  “The  latest  reduction 
in  mortgage  rates,  allied  to 
stable  house  prices,  should 
prompt  greater  house  buy- 
ing interest  during  the 
spring  period.” 

Ian  Shepberdson.  econo- 
mist at  City  firm  HSBC, 
said  the  housing  market 
had  so  far  done  no  more 
than  make  up  the  ground 
lost  in  1995.  “There  has 
been  enough  activity 
recently  to  keep  prices  ris- 
ing for  another  couple  of 
months,  but  we  will  need  to 
see  a revived  rise  in  mort- 
gage demand  if  the 
recovery  is  to  continue  into 
the  summer  and  beyond.” 

The  building  industry  is 
hopeful  that  tbe  worst  is 
over.  Wimpey  saw  its  prof- 
its fall  65  per  cent  to 
£15.6  million  in  1995. 
Beazer  yesterday  blamed 
weak  consumer  confidence 
for  a 15  percent  fall  in  prof- 
its to  £18.5  million  for  the 
first  half  of  its  financial 
year.  Mr  Webb  said  of  the 
second  half  “We  expect  to 
make  up  some  of  the  fall  in 
profit  but  we  do  not  see 
ourselves  catching  up  the 
shortfall  from  the  first 
half.” 

Marley  pic.  a building  i 
materials  manufacturer  ; 
reported  that  its  1996  profit : 
was  down  8.8  per  cent  to 
£43.6  million  and  blamed 
the  slowdown  in  the  hous- 
ing market  in  both  the  UK 
and  the  US.  Its  chairman. 
Sir  George  Russell,  said: 
“In  both  countries  a more 
positive  mood  appears  to  be 
developing.” 


Regulators  keep 
firm  grip  on  BT 


City  buries  hatchet  on  order-driven  trading 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

THE  warring  factions 
within  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  are  at- 
tempting to  patch  up  their 
row  over  the  future  of  City 
share  trading  by  today  giving 
unanimous  backing  to  the 
launch  of  an  order  trading 
equity  market 
The  shake-up,  the  biggest 
market  upheaval  since  the 
1987  “Big  Bang”,  will  be  an- 
nounced at  today's  Stock  Ex- 
change board  meeting.  B2W 
deputy  chief  executive  Don- 
ald Brydon  told  the  all-party 
Treasury  Select  Committee. 
News  that  the  recommenda- 


tion will  be  unopposed  sug- 
gests that  there  has  been  a 
huge  about-turn  by  big  mar- 
ket makers  such  as  BZW, 
which  had  publicly  opposed 
market  reforms. 

BZW  was  one  of  several  big 
City  firms  who  have 
staunchly  defended  tbe  pres- 
ent system  of  quote-driven 
dealing,  under  which  market 
makers  post  prices  at  which 
they  are  prepared  to  trade 
equities.  Firms  such  as  BZW 
have  huge  amounts  of  capital 
tied  up  in  market  making  op- 
erations, allowing  them  to 
offer  competing  prices  in  ex- 
change for  risking  their  own 
money  to  bold  shares  and 
make  a continuous  market 

Instead,  there  are  now 


plans  for  an  order-driven 
market  which  electronically 
matches  buy  and  sell  orders. 
The  debate  over  the  change 
has  raged  through  the  City 
and  was  a factor  in  the  recent 
sacking  of  the  former  Stock 
Exchange  chief  executive, 
Michael  Lawrence. 

Mr  Brydon  denied  that 
BZW  had  opposed  changes  be- 
cause it  was  afraid  of  losing 
the  huge  profits  it  generates 
through  the  traditional  mar- 
ket-making system.  He  an- 
grily rebuffed  suggestions  by 
Labour  MP  Diane  Abbott  that 
BZW  and  tbe  other  two  big- 
gest City  houses  had  effec- 
tively "rigged  the  market”. 

He  insisted  that  BZW  had  a 
change  of  heart  after  study- 


ing the  findings  of  a consulta- 
tion by  the  Stock  Exchange 
authorities,  and  rubbished 
claims  by  the  ousted  Mr  Law- 
rence that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a “market  maker’s 
coup”. 

“This  is  absolutely  wrong," 
Mr  Brydon  told  the  commit- 
tee hearing. 

Mr  Brydon,  who  had  been 
party  to  Mr  Lawrence’s 
removal  at  a January  4 board 
meeting,  described  the  former 
chief  executive's  behaviour 
as  “unacceptable”.  His  man- 
agement style  was  “generally 
unsafe",  he  added. 

Stock  Exchange  chairman 
John  Kemp-Welch.  who  sepa- 
rately appeared  before  the 
MPs,  refused  to  comment  on 


today's  expected  market 
reforms.  But  he  shed  more 
light  on  the  acrimonious  row 
over  the  market's  future,  say- 
ing that  every  member  of  the 
Exchange  board  voted  against 
Mr  Lawrence  remaining 
when  the  proposal  was  put  to 
them  at  a January  4 meeting. 

Mr  Kemp-Welch  also  res- 
ponded to  an  allegation  by  Mr 
Lawrence  that  he  had  said. 
Just  before  the  latter  was 
fired,  that  market  makers 
were  always  wrong.  Mr 
Kemp-Welch  said  it  was  a 
lighthearted  remark,  made  in 
reference  to  his  competition 
with  market  makers  when  he 
worked  at  brokerage  firm  Ca- 
zenove  before  joining  the 
Exchange. 


French  throw  weight  behind  Airbus  rejig 


HarkMHMr 

European  Business  Editor 

C RANGES  to  the  corpo- 
rate structure  at  Airbus 
Industrie  this  summer 
appear  more  likely,  with 
France’s  Aerospatiale  report- 
ed to  have  thrown  its  weight 
behind  reform. 

British  Aerospace  and  Ger- 
many's Deutsche  Aerospace 
(Dasa)  have  both  called  for  a 
different  structure  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  tbe  European 
commercial  jet  maker  more 
competitive  in  the  face  of  the 
threat  posed  by  US  manufac- 
turers, notably  Boeing. 

Yesterday,  the  Bloomberg 
wire  service  quoted  an  Aero- 
spatiale spokesman  as  de- 


scribing the  French  group's 
chief  executive  as  saying  that 
he  was  "completely  in  favour 
of  this:  he’s  even  said  that  It 
.should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible”. 

On  Tuesday.  Norbert  Lara- 
mert,  Germany’s  co-ordinator 
for  the  aerospace  industry, 
warned:  "The  success  of  Air- 
bus is  certain  in  the  long  term 
only  If  the  partners  agree 
right  now  to  an  efficient,  in- 
ternational competitive  struc- 
ture." 

British  Aerospace  has  also 
made  no  secret  of  its  desire  to 
see  changes  to  the  structure 
of  Airbus  Industrie,  which  at 
present  consists  of  a groupe- 
ment  d’intfret  economique  — i 
where  Airbus  handles  the 
sales  and  marketing  and  the  ! 


manufacturing  work  is  par- 
celled out  among  the  part- 
ners. 

Aerospatiale  and  Dasa  each 
account  fbr  38  per  cent  of  Air- 
bus, BAe  a further  20  per  cent 
and  Spain's  Casa  the  remain- 
ing 4 per  cent 

Critics  have  argued  that  the 


arrangement  is  both  ineffi- 
cient and  cumbersome,  which 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  a con- 
ventional corporate  struc- 
ture. Airbus*  competitive 
edge  has  also  been  dulled  by 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar — in  which  aircraft  are 
priced  — against,  in  particu- 


Guardian  Live  Wire  debate 


TUC  General  Secretary  John  Monks  will  be  our 
guest  for  tiie  second  Guardian  Live  Wiro  Debate  on 
tbe  Internet  next  Sunday  from  7pm  to  8pm. 

Advance  questions  can  be  sent  to? 
|ohn.n»onksetguardian.cojilc. 

Log  on  to  tbe  debate  ah 

http://www.guardian.co.uk/fivewire 


lar  the  mark  and  the  French 
franc. 

A special  committee  is  al- 
ready looking  at  possible 
changes  and  is  due  to  present 
its  conclusions  at  the  end  of 
May  or  early  June.  The  indus- 
trial logic  for  change  has  been 
widely  accepted  but  observers 
have  noted  that  change  could 
run  into  political  interests  — 

, Aerospatiale,  for  example,  is 
state  owned. 

However,  there  are  signs 
that  the  French  government 
may  be  facing  up  to  the  conse- 
quences Of  global  compel  i-  , 
tion.  It  has  thrown  its  weight 
behind  a restructuring  of  the 
defence  industry  by  urging  a 
merger  between  Aerospatiale 
and  the  privately  owned  Das- 
sault group. 


Germany  acts 
to  stamp  out 
new  wave  of 
corruption 

Kevin  Lfffey  bi  Bonn 

A WAVE  of  corruption 
cases  in  business  and  pub- 
lic administration  has  forced 
the  German  government  to 
put  forward  tougher  prison 
sentences,  including  five 
years  for  bribery,  and  wider 
powers  of  investigation. 

Ordinary  Germans  were 
taken  aback  last  July  by  reve- 
lations that  prosecutors  were 
investigating  more  than  200 
people  at  40  companies, 
among  them  65  past  and  pres- 
ent staff  at  the  General  Mo- 
tors subsidiary  OpeL 
The  Opel  investigations  and 
a spate  of  other  high-profile 
tax  evasion  and  fraud  cases 
have  undermined  Germans’  j 
belief  that  public  life  here  is 
largely  free  of  corruption.  | 
“The  level  of  corruption  i 
which  exists  In  Germany  is  j 
unacceptable, M said  interior  \ 
minister  Manfred  Kanther.  | 
“It  may  not  be  a mass  crime, 
but  the  credibility  of  the  state 
suffers  from  the  actions  of 
black  sheep  in  public 
service.” 

Justice  Minister  Edzard 
Schmidt-Jortzig  said  3,000 
public  servants  were  found 
guilty  of  corruption  every 
year,  and  that  experts  put  the 
annual  damage  to  the  econo- 
my from  corruption  in  all 
walks  of  life  at  DM4  billion 

tfi.77  billion). 

The  government  has  al- 
ready abolished  a peculiar  as- 
pect of  German  law  allowing 
firms  to  offset  bribes  paid  to 
secure  foreign  contracts  as 
tax-deductible  expenses. 


Edited  by 

THE  bad  blood  which  has 
marred  the  relationship 
between  Oftel  and  Brit- 
ish T&lecom  may  have  been 
leeched  out  — on  the  orders  of 
new  BT  chief  executive  Sir 
Peter  Bonfield  — but  the  reg- 
ulator has  lost  none  of  its  pas- 
sion in  defence  of  the 
consumer. 

As  Offers  consultative  doc- 
ument shows,  it  is  intent  on 
continuing  the  price 
restraints  on  the  telecoms 
group.  The  new  wholesale 
price  cap  on  network  ser- 
vices, first  put  forward  in 
December  and  detested  by  BT, 
remains  in  place. 

The  upper  end  of  the  pro- 
posed range  for  the  annual 
retail  price  cap  would  be  sig- 
nificantly tighter  than  the 
present  Inflation  minus  7.5 
per  cent  formula  which  BT 
blames  for  the  bulk  of  its 
reduced  profits. 

The  only  crumb  of  comfort 
fbr  BT  is  that  the  regulator, 
after  listening  to  the  capital 
markets,  has  accepted  that  its 
network  is  not  a utility.  He 
has  upped  tbe  estimate  of  how  i 
much  BT  should  pay  for  its 
capital  to  between  9 per  cent 1 
and  13  per  cent  But  BT  still 
believes  that  17  per  cent  is  ap- 
propriate for  an  increasingly 
risky  busings. 

BTs  main  worry  Is  that  it 
could  be  left  with  insufficient 
funds  to  invest  in  upgrading  I 
its  network  —.not  a wholly 
convincing  argument  from  a 
company  which  was  planning 
to  dole  out  £6  billion  to  share- 
holders to  sweeten  a possible 
merger  with  Cable  and 
Wireless. 

The  group  does  face  prob- 
lems about  what  to  do  with 
the  network,  especially  as 
software  becomes  available 
enabling  people  to  make  in- 
ternational and  long  distance 
calls  over  the  Internet  fbr  the 
price  of  a local  calL  Maybe 
the  time  has  come  for  share- 
holders, who  have  enjoyed 
handsome  dividends  from  BT, 
to  provide  further  funds. 

BT  should  also  take  a tough 
stance  towards  those  fire- 
brands pressing  it  to  reject  all 
Oftel  proposals  and  go  for  a 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  investigation. 
The  outcome  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation could  be  more  dam- 
aging than  anything  Oftel 
throws  at  them. 


Barings  bruise 

PLAINLY,  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority 
is  disturbed  by  the  al- 
most universal  scepticism 
which  has  greeted  its  disci- 
plinary procedures  against 
former  Barings  directors. 

It  takes  the  view  that  it  did 
all  within  its  power  to  find 
ways  of  bringing  farmer 
chairman  Peter  Baring  and 
his  deputy  Anthony  Tuckey 
to  book  for  losing  the  bank  — 
but  the  limits  imposed  by  nat- 


ural justice  prevented  the 
SFA  from  proceeding  against 
them.  Incompetent  Messrs 
Baring  and  Tuckey  may  have 
been,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  suggest  that  they  acted 
wrongly  by  either  omission 
or  commission. 

In  such  circumstances,  and 
after  advice  from  a senior  QC, 
it  was  decided  not  to  proceed 
against  them.  The  promises 
extracted  from  Mr  Tuckey. 
about  future  work  on  the  fi- 
nancial markets,  were  the 
best  deal  that  could  be  made. 

Where  the  SFA  acknowl- 
edges that  It  may  have  gone 
wrong  is  in  its  failure  to  ex- 
plain itself  both  in  the  case  of 
the  executives  at  the  top  of 
Barings  and  those  against 
whom  it  is  taking  disciplin- 
ary action  lower  down  the 
scale.  The  refusal  to  provide 
names,  which  were  in  tbe 
public  domain  through  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervi- 
sion report  and  the  Singapore 
inspectors  contribution,  is 
seen  as  probably  mistaken. 

The  SFA,  historically,  has 
been  cautious  in  the  disclo- 
sure of  names  under  investi- 
gation for  fear  of  causing  sys- 
temic harm.  But  even  this 
does  not  hold  much  water 
given  the  exposure  of  the  mis- 
takes of  Investment  houses  in 
numerous  DTI  investigations 
over  the  years,  including 
NatWest  in  the  Blue  Arrow 
affair. 

As  the  SFA  is  now  starting 
to  acknowledge  what  is  wrong 
in  its  procedures  is  the  cul- 
ture of  secrecy.  Charges  in 
court  are  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny. so  there  is  no  reason 
why  those  feeing  SFA  disci- 
plinary proceedings  should 
not  be  publicly  named,  too. 

Moreover,  it  is  clearly  inad- 
equate that  the  nature  of  the 
failing,  in  indivivual  cases, 
was  not  disclosed  by  the  SFA 
in  the  Barings  case.  By  its  se- 
crecy, the  SFA  has  done  the 
reputation  of  market  regula- 
tion no  good  at  all  But  at 
least  it  has  the  sense  to  recog- 
nise the  error  of  its  ways. 


Retail  rebound 

THE  rebound  in  retail 
sales  in  February  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to 
the  bosses  at  Britain's  leading 
chain  stores.  There  Is  increas- 
ing confidence  from  larger 
retailers,  like  Marks  & Spen- 
cer, that  the  depressed  atmo- 
sphere on  the  high  street  are 
starting  to  lift  and  that  real 
increases  in  sales  from  cloth- 
ing to  household  goods  is 
starting  to  come  through. 

Tbe  view  is  that  this  confi- 
dence Is  being  supported  by 
the  casing  of  the  tax  burdens 
imposed  by  Chancellor 
Norman  Lament  at  tbe  height 
of  the  PSBR  problem  in  1993- 
94.  In  much  the  same  way  as 
the  consumer  spending 
slowed  ahead  of  those  In- 
creases, so  it  appears  to  be 
improving  In  anticipation  of 
future  cuts. 

Official  figures  just  out 
show  a month-on-month  rise 
of  0.6  per  cent  — in  line  with 
expectations,  with  the  three- 
month  figure  up  0.7  per  cent 
Not  spectacular.  But  with 
April  tax  cuts  to  come  and  the 
most  recent  mortgage-rate 
reductions  still  to  take  effect, 
the  outlook  for  consumer 
spending  and,  with  it,  the  feel- 
good factor  and  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  improving. 


US  banks  caught  out  by 
computer  leasing  scheme 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 

MERIC  AN  banks  alleg- 
#Gedly  have  been  conned 
out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  a man  and  a wom- 
an posing  as  executives  of 
tobacco  group  Philip  Morris 
seeking  loans  for  computer 
equipment  leases. 

Victims  of  their  elaborate 
scam  included:  NationsBank, 
Signet  Bank.  CoreStates, 
Bank  of  Montreal,  Hitachi 
American  Credit  Credit  An- 
staldt  and  Long  Term  Credit 
Bank  of  Japan. 

Signet  based  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  was  the  most  heavily 
exposed  with  $81  million  in 
loans,  but  said  it  expected  to 
recover  a “substantial” 
amount  NationsBank  parted 
with  $60  million  but  also  ex- 
pected to  get  some  back. 

The  FBI  arrested  Edward 
Reiners  and  Judy  Bachman  j 
after  an  intensive  three-day.  j 
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around-the-clock  Investiga- 
tion by  agents  in  New  York, 
Atlanta  and  Richmond.  The 
two  have  been  charged  with 
bank  fraud  and  face  up  to  30 
years  in  prison  and  $1  million 
in  fines  if  convicted. 

The  pair  allegedly  hatched 
the  scheme  in  1993.  Pretend- 
ing to  work  for  Philip  Morris, 
where  Mr  Reiners  was  a for- 
mer employee,  the  two  ap- 
proached banks  for  funding, 
the  Department  of  Justice 
said. 

The  banks  thought  they 
were  lending  money  to  a com- 
puter leasing  company  in 
Richmond  providing  equip- 
ment for  Philip  Morris  in 
research  conducted  offshore. 

“This  scheme  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  feet  thaf 
Reiners,  a former  Philip  Mor- 
ris employee,  had  done  busi- 
ness with  one  of  tbe  princi- 
pals as  a representative  of 
Philip  Morris,”  the  Justice 
Department  said. 


itaiy  2.335 
Malta  0.5425 
Netherlands  2.47 
New  Zealand  Z1B 
Norway  9.OT 
Portugal  227.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.70 


Singapore  2.11 
Soutti  Aides  5JD 
Spain  184.00 
Sweden  1004 
SwKz&tanrf  1 JfiSJ 
Turkey  99900 
USA  1.4975 


flan*  [exctoHng  Indian  rupee  and  lataoB  a inlet). 
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Blair  takes  on  late  payers 


Celia  Weston 
Enterprise  Editor 


LEADER  of  the  Oppo- 
sition Tony  Blair 
yesterday  laid  claim 
to  Labour  as  the 
party  of  small  busi- 
ness as  he  pledged  to  intro- 
duce a legal  right  for  compa- 
nies to  charge  interest  on  late 
payment  of  commercial  debt. 

"I  would  argue  today,  what 
a few  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  a bold  claim,  that  it  is 
Labour,  and  not  the  Conser- 
vatives, who  appreciate  and 
understand  the  value  of  small 
businesses  and  the  role  they 
can  play  In  creating  a gen- 


uinely dynamic  economy.” 

His  speech  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  some  representa- 
tives of  small  and  medium- 
sized firms  who  praised  his 
courage  and  "useful"  policies 
on  late  payment  Others,  such 
as  the  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry'  and  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  re- 
main vehemently  opposed  to 
Labour's  late  payment  pro- 
posals. 

He  said:  “We  need  a society 
in  wbich  we  don’t  have  to 
choose  between  old-fashioned 
state  control  and  the  Govern- 
ment doing  nothing  — failed 
laissez  faire.” 

Mr  Blair's  latest  declara- 
tion continues  the  contest  be- 


tween Opposition  and  the 
Government  to  woo  smaller 
business  voters  and  follows 
the  Prime  Minister's  promise 
last  week  to  continue  cutting 
red  tape  and  to  take  action 
soon  on  late  payment  Mr 
Major  said  the  third  competi- 
tiveness white  paper,  due  to 
be  published  in  early  June, 
would  contain  further  mea- 
sures to  help  smaller  firms 
while  Trade  and  Industry  Sec- 
retary Ian  Lang  yesterday 
pledged  to  deal  with  tighten- 
ing up  payment  times  in  the 
autumn. 

Fighting  to  regain  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  current  charm 
offensive,  Mr  Blair  yesterday 
unveiled  Labour's  document. 


The  Growth  Agenda,  a pack- 
age of  measures  aimed  at 
small  and  growing  compa- 
nies. 

On  late  payment,  he  said: 
“Paying  your  bills  late  brings 
a financial  gain  to  the  de- 
faulter. We  need  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  late  pay- 
ment is  not  worth  it.” 

The  statutory  right  to  inter- 
est should  only  apply  to  pay- 
ment by  companies  above  a 
certain  threshold  but  govern- 
ment and  public  agencies 
should  be  required  to  pay 
their  bills  within  30  days  and 
publish  information  about 
payment  practices. 

A statutory  right  to  interest 
was  an  entitlement  be  said. 


and  it  would  be  up  to  the  cred- 
itor to  decide  whether  to  use 
it  “We  will  consult  on  the 
best  method  of  implementing 
this  proposal,  so  that  small 
firms  gain  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage and  we  avoid  the 
common  fear  that  small  com- 
panies will  simply  end  up 
pursuing  other  small 
businesses.” 

Commenting  on  Mr  Blair's 
overtures,  Teresa  Graham,  a 
member  of  the  Government's 
deregulation  task  force  and  a 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  said  later: 
“Let’s  hope  this  is  the  start  of 
a real  and  consistent  commit- 
ment to  the  small  and  me- 
dium-sized enterprise  sector. 


Otherwise,  we're  all  pissing 
in  the  wind.” 

Stan  Mendham,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Forum  of  Private 
Business  pressure  group,  said 
he  was  deiighted  with  the 
tone  of  Mr  Blair's  speech,  that 
it  had  been  "courageous 
stuff.”  and  that  New  Labour 
was  "definitely  shaping  up”. 

Other  measures  in  The 
Growth  Agenda  include: 

• an  “Enterprise  Zone”  in- 
ternet site  to  give  easy  access 
to  business  information; 

• enhancing  the  Business 
Links  network; 

• the  creation  of  a database 
listing  British  exporters; 

• cutting  tax  compliance 
costs. 


British  good  in  lab  but  still  failing  to  make  it 

OUTLOOK/  Larry  Elliott  on  a report  showing  that  Germany  and  Ireland  are  better  at  putting  ideas  into  practice 


THE  history  of  innova- 
tion in  post-war  Brit- 
ain was  aptly  summed 
up  by  the  Ealing 
comedy.  The  Man  in  the 
White  Suit  A talented  scien- 
tist (Alec  Guinness)  discovers 
a new  compound  for  making 
indestructible  cloth  but  Is 
prevented  — by  a coalition  of 
management  and  union 
power  — from  turning  it  into 
a world-beating  product 
Ealing's  satirical  message 
has  been  replicated  in  the  real 
world  many  times  since  the 
film  was  released  45  years 
ago. 

Britain  has  a reputation  for 
being  brilliant  at  invention, 
i.e.  raw  scientific  discovery  — 
but  a third  division  outfit 
when  it  comes  to  innovation, 
i.e.  actually  putting  the  ideas 
into  practice. 

A three-country  study 
released  yesterday  underlines 
the  extent  of  Britain's  prob- 
lem. Between  1991  and  1993  a 
survey  was  undertaken  of 
3,500  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  UK,  Ireland  and  Germany 


to  test  their  record  for  inno- 
vation. The  findings  are  chas- 
tening, if  familiar.  Only  61 
per  cent  of  UK  firms  intro- 
duced a new  or  improved 
product,  against  71  per  cent  in 
Germany  and  68  per  cent  in 
Ireland. 

Small  UK  firms  had  partic- 
ularly low  innovation  rates. 
Among  firms  with  fewer  than 
100  employees,  56  per  cent 
brought  out  a new  product  or 
upgraded  an  old  one,  against 
66  percent  in  Germany  and  65 
per  cent  in  Ireland. 

If  anything,  the  survey 
under-recorded  Germany's 
lead.  The  period  under  review 
saw  a sharp  post- reunifica- 
tion downturn  in  the  German 
economy,  a turning  point  in 
the  UK  business  cycle  and 
strong  growth  in  the  Irish 
economy. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
chose  yesterday  to  go  wooing 
the  small  business  vote.  The 
details  of  why  the  UK's  inno- 
vation record  is  relatively 
poor  add  weight  to  his  analy- 


sis of  Britain's  industrial  un- 
derperformance. According  to 
research  by  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity. Belfast  the  University  of 
Strathclyde  and  the  ifo-Insti- 
tute,  Munich,  two  of  Labour's 


Who  innovates? 


big  themes  — finance  and 
skill  shortages  — are  hamper- 
ing innovation  in  the  UK 
Financial  constraints  on 
product  innovation  were 
more  important  in  the  UK 


Percentage  of  companies  Introducing  new  or  improved  products  and 
their  employee  numbers. 


Q}  UK  Q Ireland  H Germany 


20-99  108-499  508  plus  All  plants 

Employ**  numbers 

Source  Prnfaef  Oavetopmant  Sonny 


than  In  the  other  two 
countries,  although  the  focus 
of  concern  was  different  for 
small  and  large  companies. 

The  bigger  UK  manufactur- 
ers tended  to  cite  the  risk  In- 
volved hi  developing  a new 
product  line,  while  smaller 
outfits  emphasised  the  lack  of 
innovation  finance. 

In  terms  of  skills,  the  differ- 
ence between  Britain's  family 
saloon  approach  and  Ger- 
many's Rolls-Royce  system  of 
Industrial  training  and  high- 
quality  apprenticeships  is 
reflected  In  the  number  of 
new  products  being 
developed. 

Around  one  third  of  British 
firms  said  that  a lack  of  skills 
had  hindered  their  product 
innovation,  compared  to  only 
one  fifth  in  Germany. 

Among  manufacturers  with 
more  than  500  employees,  the 
gap  was  even  wider.  Almost 
40  per  cent  of  large  UK  firms 
reported  that  innovation  had 
been  significantly  con- 
strained by  skill  shortages, 
against  only  14  per  cent  of 


similar  plants  in  Germany 
and  17 percent  in  Ireland. 

The  report  found  that 
product  innovation  is 
strongly  linked  to  business 
growth,  with  sales  of  innovat- 
ing UK  firms  rising  7 per  cent 
a year  against  5.1  per  cent  for 
those  who  kept  faith  with 
their  old  products. 

It  concluded  that  the  efforts 
by  the  Government  and 
others  had  led  to  some  im- 
provements in  Britain's  train- 
ing and  industrial  finance, 
but  added:  “Many  UK  firms 
operate  in  an  environment 
which  is  less  conducive  to 
innovation  than  that  in  which 
German  firms  operate.  Long- 
term action  to  address  these 
issues  will  be  necessary  if  the 
level  of  innovative  activity  of 
UK  businesses  is  to  be 
raised.” 

Product  Innovation  and  Devel- 
opment in  UK  German  and 
Irish  Manufacturing:  North- 
ern Ireland  Economic 
Research  Centre,  46  University 
Road,  Belfast,  BT7  INJ.  Price 
£30. 


Avocet  to  mine  London 


Ian  King 


AVOCET  Mining,  a gold 
and  tungsten  mining 
group  with  interests  in 
Peru,  Malaysia,  Portugal  and 
the  United  States,  has  con- 
firmed plans  for  an  Easter  Do- 
tation on  the  London  market, 
raising  £10  million  and  valu- 
ing it  at  £65  million. 

Apart  from  RTZ-CRA,  the 
world's  biggest  mining  group, 
Avocet  will  be  the  only  Brit- 
ish-owned, British-run  and 
London-based  pure  mining 
company  fully  quoted  on  the 
London  market. 

Avocet,  which  was  set  up  in 
1987  by  chief  executive  Joce- 
lyn Waller,  a former  execu- 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


CAROL  GALLEY,  dep- 
uty chairman  of  Mer- 
cury Asset  Manage- 
ment has  found  that  those 
St  Valentine’s  Day  bou- 
quets from  Forte  share- 
holders, thankful  for  her 
role  In  homing  out  Sir 
Rocco  and  selling  out  to 
Granada,  have  been 
replaced  by  hate  maiL 
Poison-pen  letters  have 
arrived,  we  hear,  from  as- 
sorted chambermaids,  bell- 
boys and  others  now  feeling 
the  lash  of  the  new 
management 
Some  people,  it  seems, 
just  don’t  understand  what 
shareholder  value  is  all 
about. 


tive  of  South  African  mining 
and  industrial  conglomerate 
Anglo  American,  is  to  list  in 
London  at  the  behest  of  insti- 
tutional investors  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  quoted  on  the  Van- 
couver stock  exchange. 

Announcing  details  of  the 
flotation,  Mr  Waller  said  it 
had  always  been  his  ambition 
to  bring  the  company  to  mar- 
ket in  London,  but  that  a Ca- 
nadian listing  had  been  more 
convenient  in  the  past 

After  the  flotation,  Mr  Wal- 
ler, together  with  Avocers 
chairman,  Nigel  McNair 
Scott,  another  former  execu- 
tive at  Anglo  American,  will 
own  around  21  per  cent  of  the 
company. 

Although  Avocet's  main 


strengths  lie  in  gold  mining 


NEXT  WEEK  sees  the 
opening  of  Allied  Do- 
mecq’s  new  sports 
bur.  Football  Football,  in 
the  Haymarket,  London, 
with  celebs  such  as  Newcas- 
tle's Keith  Gillespie  and 


— it  fought  off  rivals,  includ- 
ing Australian  giant  BHP,  to 
win  its  main  Malaysian 
licence  — it  is  also  emerging 
as  a key  tungsten  producer. 

Mr  Waller  said  world  tung- 
sten prices,  which  have  been 
depressed  over  recent  years 
due  to  cheap  Chinese  and 
Russian  exports  being 
‘‘dumped”  on  world  markets, 
were  set  to  recover  sharply. 
Now  there  is  a shortage  as 
Chinese  stocks  have  dried  up. 

Avocet  is  also  investing 
several  million  dollars  in  its 
Peruvian  gold  activities, 
where  it  employs  only  local 
workers. 

“We  have  a strict  policy  of 
no  gringos,”  Mr  Waller  said. 


Manchester  United's  Lee 
Sharpe.  According  to  the 
publicity  there  will  be  a ho- 
logram of  Terry  Venables 
and  a walking,  talking  wax- 
work  of  George  Best. 
“There  should,  be  a few  gen- 
uine bar-room  brawls  there 
too,"  was  the  reaction  of 
one  City  analyst. 

FROM  the  man  who 
brought  you  Domino 
Pizza  and  Cluckers 
rotisserie  chickens  comes  a 
new  concept  — Bar  Hades. 
OK,  so  it’s  actually  called 
South  Beach  Cafe,  but  any- 
where offering  “the  latest 
eating  fashions  from  Amer- 
ica" and  such  treats  as 
fresh  wheat-grass  cocktails 
(‘‘said,  to  clear  toxins")  is 
bound  to  suffer  infernal 
associations.  Tom  Burn- 
ham, a former  executive 
rice-president  at  Dominos, 
is  floating  this  new  British 


Bass  faces  heady  prospect 


Sarah  WhttdMootn 


BASS  and  Allied  Domecq 
yesterday  refused  to 
comment  on  mounting 
speculation  about  the  poss- 
ible multi-million-pound  sale 
of  Allied's  half  share  in  Carls- 
berg  Tetley,  the  UK's  third- 
la  rgest  brewing  group. 

Both  companies  main- 
tained total  silence  during  the 
day.  But  City  brokers  argued 
that  the  incumbent  hurdles  — 
including  extremely  complex 
difficulties  with  the  competi- 
tion authorities  — put  a poss- 
ible deal  a long  way  off. 

It  has  long  been  predicted 
that  Allied  would  dispose  of 
its  stake  in  its  joint  venture 


venture;  also  on  the  board 
is  the  intriguingly-named 
Richard  Other  Prickett.  As 
if  you  needed  any  further 
deterrent,  the  cates  are  de- 
scribed as  “a  fun  place  to 
meet,  talk,  plan  or  Just 
hang  out,  maybe  listening 
to  live  music  or  surfing  the 
Internet".  Mr  Burnham  Is 
adjunct  professor  of  fran- 
chising and  international 
business  at  Dallas  Universi- 
ty. No,  really. 

ERM  Revisited:  The 
publication  of  Politics 
and  the  Pound,  the 
book  by  the  FT’S  Philip 
Stephens  about  Britain's 
glorious  liberation  from 
the  Everlasting  Recession 
Machine,  is  a welcome  anti- 
dote to  the  attempts  by  the 
Government  (and  Labour, 
for  that  matter)  to  convince 
the  public  that  White 
Wednesday  never  existed. 


with  the  Danish  brewing 
giant  Carlsberg.  Allied’s  core 
business  now  centres  around 
wines,  spirits  and  pubs  retail- 
ing — not  traditional 
brewing. 

But  senior  industry  insid- 
ers urged  calm  yesterday,  in- 
sisting that  no  deal  is  yet  in 
sight.  One  City  expert  said: 
“These  sort  of  things  take 
months  rather  than  weeks  or 
days." 

Brokers  pointed  out  that 
any  move  between  the  large 
drinks  houses  arouses  in- 
tense interest  from  competi- 
tion authorities  including  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  and  the 
Monopolies  Commission.  One 
analyst  said  last  night  "An- 
other problem  is  that  Allied 


One  omission,  though,  is 
that  when  at  lunchtime  on 
September  16  the  panic- 
stricken  cabal  of  ministers 
and  officials  derided  to  put 
up  interest  rates  to  15  per 
cent  as  a gambler’s  last 
throw,  nobody  thought  to 
mention  it  to  the  Treasury 
press  office.  Staff  there 
only  found  out  when  a jour- 
nalist rang  to  ask  if  it  were 
true. 

MEANWHILE,  Pear- 
son’s 1994  purchase 
of  "educational” 
video-game  company 
Minds  cape  (products  in- 
clude Deathkeep;  "un- 
speakable eril,  relentless 
evil,  pure  evil”)  seems  to 
carry  the  sort  of  jinx  that 
would  be  appreciated  by 
the  Mindscape  clientele. 
Bought  for  £330  million. 
Mindscape  has  lost  £7  mil- 
lion in  the  last  year.  Fur- 


simply  wants  too  much."  City 
estimates  suggest  that  the 
stake  is  worth  around 
£100  million. 

Nevertheless,  the  rumours 
saw  the  shares  in  both  Allied 
and  Bass  rise  on  the  day.  Al- 
lied's quote  closed  the  day  6p 
up  at  497p.  Bass  rose  Gp  to 
close  at  749p. 

Should  Bass  succeed  in  tak- 
ing over  Allied's  50  per  cent 
stake  it  would  leapfrog  Scot- 
tish & Newcastle  to  become 
the  UK’s  largest  brewer.  But 
if  it  failed  to  secure  the  com- 
petition regulators'  support 
before  taking  the  plunge,  it 
would  almost  certainly  face 
several  more  months  at  the 
negotiating  table  before  the 
deal  was  allowed. 


thermore,  on  at  least  a half 
a dozen  occasions  during 
this  week’s  presentation  by 
Pearson  of  Its  figures  to  the 

City,  the  mastermind  of  the 
group’s  expansion,  manag- 
ing director  Frank  Barlow, 
screwed  up  the  slide  pre- 
sentation. Unspeakable 
evil,  relentless  evil  etc  etc. 

TUESDAY’S  Budget, 
while  not  exactly  excit- 
ing, did  manage  to  in- 
crease tax  allowances  while 
moving  Government  fi- 
nances into  surplus  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 
Widows,  parents,  electric- 
ity consumers  and  borrow- 
ers of  state  mortgages  and 
tourist  loans  all  did  well. 
Too  bad  for  Three  Pints’s 
long-suffering  mainland 
serfs  that  this  Budget  was 
presented  by  a certain  DJ 
Gelling,  Treasury  minister 
for  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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Ministers  look 
at  ways  to  beat 
agm  rowdies 


lan  King 


THE  Government  is  look- 
ing at  ways  of  limitmg 
the  disruption  of  com- 
pany annual  general  meet- 
ings like  those  demonstra- 
tions seen  recently  at  British 
Aerospace.  British  Gas  and 
Lloyds  Bank. 

John  Taylor,  the  corporate 
affairs  minister,  said  yester- 
day that  in  many  cases  a gras 
were  "unsatisfactory"  He  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  it 
would  be  “difficult"  to  legis- 
late against  single-issue  pres- 
sure groups,  which  “plagued" 
some  meetings. 

Bat,  Mr  Tbylor  told  the  In- 
stitute Of  Chartered  Secretar- 
ies and  Administrators  in 
London,  there  were  ways  of 
improving  the  access  share- 
holders had  to  company 
boards  at  agms. 

He  said  the  Government 
was  reviewing  sections  of  the 
Companies  Act.  which  allow 
shareholders  to  have  resolu- 
tions placed  on  an  agm's 
agenda,  but  which  currently 
require  them  to  meet  the  cost 
of  doing  so. 

The  Government  was  also 
mulling  over  a trade  and  in- 
dustry select  committee  sug- 
gestion that  companies 
should  bear  the  cost  of  circu- 
lating shareholder  resolu- 
tions where  they  were  sup- 
ported by  enough  investors 


News  in  brief 


He  went  or.  "Requirsns  the 
company  to  meet  the  costs  of 
circulation  could  be  unfair  to 
shareholders  as  a whole,  and 
a group  of  shareholders  pro- 
posing  a resolution  might  rr^ 
resent  a tiny  faction  of  the 
voting  equity'. 

"But  if  shareholders  ar? 
able  to  submit  their  resolu- 
tion in  time,  this  concern  :s 

diminished.’1 

The  past  two  years  have 
seen  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  agms  disrupted  by  pro- 
testors. Last  month.  Hanson  s 
agm  was  interrupted  by  envi- 
ronmentalists angered  at  the 
group's  mining  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

Lloyds'  egm.  called  to  ap- 
prove the  merger  with  TSB. 
was  suspended  after  a string 
of  questions  from  sharehoirf 
ers  opposed  to  the  bank's  pol- 
icy on  Third  World  debt. 

In  the  most  famous  incident 
of  all.  the  British  Gas  agm  List 
May  was  moved  to  the  lOAW 
sealer  Docklands  Arena,  to 
accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
shareholders  opposed  to  chief 
executive  Cedric  Brown's  pay 
package 

But  Ann  Robinson,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  National 
Association  of  Pension 
Funds,  said  boards  should 
bear  most  responsibility  for 
controlling  agms.  “The  be- 
haviour of  directors  and  their 
attitude  to  shareholders  is  a 
crucial  variable." 


Forsyth  jury 
considers  verdict 

THE  trial  ofElizabeth  Forsyth,  former  personal  assistant  to  ex- 
Polly  Peck  chairman  Asil  Nadir,  was  adjourned  last  night  after 
jurors  failed  to  reach  a verdict  on  their  first  afternoon  of 
deliberations.  Mrs  Forsyth.  59,  of  Great  Donmow,  Essex,  denies 
two  charges  of  laundering  £400,000  allegedly  stolen  by  Mr  Nadir 
in  October  1989. 

Earlier.  Mr  Justice  Tucker  told  the  jurors  not  to  be  “dazzled” 
by  details  of  the  personal  wealth  which  emerged  during  the 
five-week  trial.  He  said  jurors  had  to  be  certain  that  the  money 
had  been  stolen  by  Mr  Nadir,  and  that  Mrs  Forsyth  handled  it 
dishonestly  knowing  it  had  been  stolen.  — Ian  King 


Britannic  climbs  80pc 

BRITANNIC  Assurance  yesterday  unveiled  a near  80  per  cent  rise 
in  pre-tax  profits  at  £63.8  million  for  1995.  But  the  figures  included 
investment  gains,  and  the  operating  profit  rose  by  only  7 per  cent 
to  £50.6  million.  The  group  said  its  1S85  sales  had  been  lower  than 
the  previous  year,  but  they  were  now  recovering.  It  has  completed 
a hill  review  of  its  business  and  has  already  announced  its 
withdrawal  from  the  motor  insurance  market.  Later  this  year,  it 
will  make  its  first  foray  into  the  health  Insurance  sector  with  a 
critical  illness  policy.  — Pauline  Springett 


Marley  divisional  sale 

MARLEY,  the  building  materials  group,  has  agreed  to  seD  part  of 
its  automotive  division  for  £53.2  million,  and  is  in  discussions  on 
the  possible  sale  of  the  rest  The  board  decided  to  withdraw  from 
foe  business  because  foe  increasingly  global  nature  of  the  auto 
industry  requiring  ever  increasing  levels  of  investment 
Profits  for  1995  fen  8.8  per  cent  to  £43.6  million,  as  operating 
margins  were  squeezed  by  a slowdown  in  the  UK  and  US.  which 
weakened  demand  for  its  concrete,  clay,  and  plastic  products. 
Chairman  Sir  George  Russell  said:  "The  prospects  for  1996  depend 
to  a significant  extent  on  the  level  of  activity  in  the  housing  and 
refurbishment  markets  in  the  UK  and  US.”  — Tony  May 


Harrisons  retreats 

HARRISONS  & Crosfield,  the  chemicals  and  building  materials 
group,  produced  a pre-tax  profit  of  £11 9. 6 million  last  year,  com- 
pared to  £236.7  million  in  1994.  The  figures  were  m line  with 
analysts  expectations — the  1994  profit  was  boosted  increased  by 
an  exceptional  profit  on  disposals.  Chief  executive  Bill  Turcan 
said  the  company  had  up  to  £250  million  to  spend  and  was  keen  to 
make  bolt-on  acquisitions  for  its  Harcross  UK  timber  merchant 
business.  It  was  also  interested  in  strategic  purchases  to 
strengthen  its  pigment-related  chemicals  operations. 

The  company’s  plans  for  Harcross  follow  a year  of  rationalisa- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  closure  of!4  of  its  outlets  and  the 
acquisition  of  four  branches.  Some  600 jobs  were  cut  and  Mr 
Turcan  declined  to  say  whether  more  of  the  remaining  3500  jobs 
were  under  threat  this  year.  — Pauline  Springett 


‘Brownfield3  threat 

THOUSANDS  of  new  jobs  could  be  created  across  the  North  of 
England  by  restoring  abandoned  “brownfield"  sites  to  industrial 
use,  the  Country  Landowners  Association  claimed  yesterday.  But 
proposals  threatening  “horrendous"  clean-up  costs  for  polluted 
land  were  discouraging  developers,  said  the  CLA. 

New  owners  faced  being  forced  to  pay  pollution  bills  where 
original  culprits  could  not  be  traced.  Offences  might  have  been 
cranmitted  a century  ago,  said  the  CLA.  Yorkshire  and  Humber- 
side regional  secretary  lan  Kibble  said  doubts  raised  by  the  new 
Environment  Act  proposals  were  forcing  developers  to  look 
instead  at  greenfield  sites,  increasing  pressure  mi  the  country1* 
side.  He  called  for  a governmental  review  of  legal  proposals,  to 
derise  incentives  rather  than  penalties". — Martyn  HalsaU 
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Racing 


Nwaamis  can  win  the 
beer  money  for  Dunlop 


Ron  Cox  looks  at 
opening  day  of  the 
Rat  and  highlights 
future  prospects 


JOHN  DUNLOP,  cham- 
pion trainer  last  Flat 
season,  is  wasting  no 
time  declaring  his  in- 
tentions for  the  new  cam- 
paign. 

He  is  a comparatively  rare 
visitor  at  the  opening  Doncas- 
ter fixture,  so  the  hint  looks 
worth  taking  when  Dunlop 
runs  Nwaamis  in  today’s 
Stones  Bitter  Doncaster  Mile. 

Fifth  behind  Pennehamp  in 
last  season's  2,000  Guineas. 
Nwaamis  could  be  a cut  above 
the  opposition  he  encounters 
here,  much  as  one  admires 
the  consistent  Fenny  Drops  or 
respects  the  chance  of  Geoff 
Wragg*s  First  Island. 

A pelvic  injury  cut  short 
Nwaamis's  three-year- old 
career  and  he  has  not  been 
seen  on  a racecourse  since 
finishing  seventh  behind 
Spectrum  in  the  Irish 
Guineas. 

But  all  the  vibes  from  Arun- 
del indicate  Nwaamis  (3.05) 
is  ready  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  He  looked  really  good 
when  winning  his  only  race 
as  a two-year-old  and  at  one 
stage  was  rated  a better  pros- 
pect than  last  season's  crack 
miler,  Bahri. 

A Bahri-type  programme 
could  be  on  the  .cards  for 
Nwaamis  this  year  provided 
the  Dayjur  colt  fulfils  expecta- 
tions today. 


Ten  to  follow 


CAP  JULDCA  (4yo):  Some- 
thing of  a rarity,  a big-race 
winner  not  Arab-owned. 
Progressed  to  win  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire under  9st  lolb 
and  should  hold  his  own  in 
lasted  and  Pattern  com- 
pany. (Trained  R Charlton). 
COLDSTREAM  (3yo):  WUI 
fly  the  flag  for  Godolpbin 
after  winning  a Newcastle  I 
(71)  maiden  for  Luca  Cu- 1 
Tnflni.  Has  plenty  of  im-  j 
provement  in  him.  (S  bin 
Suroor).  1 

HELICON  (3yo):  Another 
who  has  wintered  in  Dubai. 
Won  well  at  Newmarket 
when  trained  by  Henry 
Cecil  and  could  develop 
into  a Derby  prospect.  (S 
bin  Suroor). 

LARROCHA  (4yo):  May 
find  the  10  furlongs  of  next 
week's  Dubai  World  Cup  on 
the  sharp  side,  but  watch 
out  for  her  in  good  middle 
distance  races  later  on.  (S 
bin  Suroor). 

MAIDEN  CASTLE  (3yo): 
Unraced  last  year,  but 
promising  judged  on  his 
home  work.  A dark  horse, 
for  now.  (J  Gosden). 


Roger  Chariton  is  another 
trainer  not  renowned  as  an 
early  starter,  but  he  reports 
his  horses  more  forward  than  ! 
usual  owing  to  a new  all- 
weather  gallop  at  his  Beck- 
hampton  base  and  that  au- 
gurs well  for  Jackson  HID 
(4.10)  in  the  Transpenhine 
Express  Handicap.  I 


BRITAIN  13 

Quest 
back  in 
National 
picture 


MARK  OF  ESTEEM  (3yo): 
Touched  off  by  Alhaarth 
prior  to  trotting  up  at 
Goodwood,  this  Darshaan 
colt  Is  reported  to  have 
thrived  since  wintering  in 
Dubai.  (S  bln  Suroor). 
MICE’S'  LOVE  (3yo): 
Bought  out  of  Mark  John- 
ston’s yard  after  winning 
both  his  races  over  a mile, 
he  is  rated  another  poten- 
tial money-spinner  for  Go- 
dolphin.  (S  bin  Suroor). 
PIVOTAL  (3yo):  Notched 
two  easy  wins  late  last  sea- 
son in  minor  company  and 
is  just  the  type  with  which 
his  shrewd  trainer  excels. 
(M  Prescott >. 

RESTRUCTURE  (4yo):  A 
half-brother  to  Alderbrook. 
who  improved  with  age, 
this  Danehill  colt  should 
add  to  last  season's  three 
wins.  (Mrs  J Cecil). 

SACHO  (3yo):  Already 
backed  for  the  Derby,  Sa- 
cho  caught  the  eye  when 
second  on  his  only  start  at 
Newmarket.  By  Sadler's 
Wells  out  of  Oh  So  Sharp, 
he  is  certainly  bred  to  win  a 
good  race.  (J  Gosden). 


A Derby  entry,  Jackson  HiH 
came  home  a smooth  winner 
of  a seven  furlongs  Doncaster 
maiden  race  late  last  season 
on  only  his  second  outing. 

His  dam  is  the  Cesare witch 
winner  Orange  HQ1,  and  Jack- 
son  Hill  can  only  improve 
over  longer  distances  this 
year.  Clearly  well  regarded. 


-Si®  -v 


Pat  Eddery's  mount  can  take 
this  oo  the  way  to  better 
things. 

It  is  always  a gamble 
whether  recent  all-weather 
track  winners  will  reproduce 
their  form  back  on  turf,  but 
the  risk  looks  worth  taking 
with  Princely  Sound  (3.40) 
in  the  Mitsubishi  Diamond 
Vision  Handicap. 

Michael  Bell's  speedy  colt 
runs  off  the  same  mark  as 
when  scooting  in  by  two 
lengths  at  Lingfield  last 
month.  He  showed  promise 
on  turf  last  year  and,  from  his 
high  draw,  could  take  some 
pegging  back. 

The  danger  is  Passion  For 
Life.  Gelded  since  last  year, 
the  Epsom  raider  has  repor- 
tedly sparkled  in  recent  gal- 
lops, including  when  part- 
nered by  Pat  Eddery. 

Whatever  happens  today  he 
i should  be  noted  for  an  early 
success. 

No  Brocklesby  Stakes 
would  be  complete  without  a 
fancied  Jack  Berry-trained 
runner.  This  year  Fredrik 
The  Fierce  (2.35)  carries 
Cockerham  hopes,  and  word 
is  that  the  Puissance  colt  is 
well  ahead  of  his  galloping 
companions  at  this  stage. 

Berry  has  won  two  recent 
runnings  of  this  first  test  for 
two-year-olds  and  you  can  be 
sure  Fredrick  The  Fierce  will 
know  what  is  required. 

Barry  Hills  has  withdrawn 
his  intended  Brocklesby  run- 
ner Cadeaux  Cher,  who  can 
reportedly  go  a bit,  but  can 
get  on  the  scoresheet  with  the 
well-galloped  PoXfnesso 

(4.40)  in  the  Melton  Wood  Grand  chance ...  Rough  Quest  back  on  the  National  trail  and  favourite  for  the  Aintree 
Maiden  for  three-year-olds.  marathon  on  Saturday  week  photograph:  martin  lynch 
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Kan  Oliver 

Rough  quest  is  back 

in  the  reckoning  for 
the  Martell  Grand 
National  at  Aintree  on  Sat- 
urday week. 

He  was  initially  ruled  out 
of  the  race  after  finishing 
second  to  Imperial  Call  in 
the  Gold  Chip  last  Thursday 
but  trainer  Terry  Casey 
says  the  gelding  could  well 
take  his  chance. 

“We  are  now  considering 
the  Grand  National  for 
Rough  Quest,”  said  Casey 
yesterday.  “I  have  cantered 
him  and  be  is  really  well 
and  in  great  form. 

“I  have  had  discussions 
with  owner  Andrew  Wates 
and  we  have  decided  to  con- 
sider the  National.  We  will 
make  a final  decision  at  the 
weekend  and  not  keep 
people  banging  on.” 

The  Irish  National  had 
been  the  original  target  bat 
Casey  added:  “The  Grand 
National  looks  a very  good 
opportunity  for  him.  He 
will  have  lumps  of  weight 
in  the  Irish  race  and  he  is 
better  going  left-handed.” 
The  reinstatement  of 
Rough  Quest  who  has  9st 
121b,  will  provide  a big 
boost  to  the  National  which 
hn«  suffered  from  the  defec- 
tion of  Jodami,  Dublin 
Flyer  and  Royal  Athlete  in 
recent  days.  Ladbrokes 
have  amended  their  betting 
and  make  Rough  Quest  4-1 
favourite,  followed  by  5-1 
Lo  Stregone,  Z0-1  Deep 
Bramble  and  Young 
Hnstler. 


* vercit: 


Doncaster  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


Wincanton  National  Hunt  programme 
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13  130  MY  OLD  CMMA  (70)  A Foite*  7-11-2  — CUewdlyn 

14  0-U  PHOTS  CORNER  (97)  R Heaker  5-11-2 OUptoa 

19  TOLCARHE  LADY  K Bishop  7-1V2  A Tory 

18  0-36P05  TURRET (17)  H BrowerUn  5-11-2  JOebana 

17  OOr-OP  UPTHETBIPO(99)  P Farrell  7-1 V! WtonaU 

18  24-C55d  YOIWOTBSS  (34)  *J  BaEonge  6-1 1-2 0 HaHklnii  (O 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Carina  8,  GknganS  OU  7,  HeaaylMd  Weed  9 

Batting:  2-1  Camna  0-2  GJeoganJ  Gin,  6-1  Hoaaysed  Unto.  WI  Tottbl  12-i  Gemini  U«L  14-1  Young 
Teas.  UyOm  EBina.  16-1  ToJcame  Lady  ISnjooor*  ^ 

4.20  MARYLAND  FARMS  MOV1CS  HUKT8R81  CHASE  (Aaietomr*)  2ni  Bt  31,10*  1 

1 V23  STILL  IN  BUSINESS  (14)  (D)  (BF)  R Barber  6-0-0 PaNyfiurfnam  , 

I 2 33048-F  BAHO OH TARBET (30) J Bo*cn B-13-0 PHariay(9)*  1 

3 PrPiVSfi-  HOLD  IMP  (3*7)  MM  5 Waugti  1V12-0 Jl  Rto»9(8) 

4 HP-  UtOKT  BUIBB  (308)  C SaeMing  ' I-tt-0 —SttnHfagCT)* 

5 10PVVZ  CARRKEW  LAD  (IS)  UrsJFteW  0-12-0 XVMdeyffl 

9 W»(?-  DREWITTS  DANCER  (3IU)Ura  A Haidune  S-1M POTCeaUa  (7) 

7 0343f.>  FOUR  BVHM  (304)  UraL  Redman  IV 12-0 R Uartimr  (7) 

8 i <-64320  OREAT  UNCLE  (II)  J Duusee  6-0-0 IB**  Aflunkee 

(7) 

a P H*Y1 6U*TER(11)Ay  Steel  1V1W) A PtoSks  f7) 

to  55451  f-a  KIROV  TREASURE  (14S)  (BF)!BaKfrig 7-0-0 A Bratton  (71 

11  EaOrr.-P  HOrAMOTHEHOMEdBJRLghl 8-12-0 SLbyd(7) 

12  fpOOOQf-  OAKUUOJEBKBffl  (719)  EWWtea  7-12-0 J Jokae  (7) 

13  ALPm  SOHO  MHa  V Swotieiu  11-11-B NhaVStoytatoM 

to 

14  JPP.'-P  PAID  ELATION  (0)  N Mitchell  1 VI  VS  J WfagOiM 

nwr(7) 

15  WOC-  PRfiO*  (1036)0  Caw  B-n-g  J Dowrtsk(D 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  BM  toBoakwn  (LCartyaea  lad  T.IGny^Traesor*  8 

MHad  9-2  Canigeee  Laj.  5-1  SUH  in  Butanes.  0-1  Mao  s Treasure,  Four  fttrete.  6-1  OaMandi  Wad. 
Bang  On  TargaL  Wi  Drerr.ttt  Dinccr  IB  naaan 

4.50  OUAHTOeK  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  12,952 

1 04-312F  BK STRAND (22) (D) (RF)  U Pipe  7-12-0 DBridginder 

£ Q0&404  THN  JAY  (6)  (D)  R StKHise  6-U-5 H Stnaign  * 

S 405621  SA«T  CRH.  (27)  (D)F  Jordan  8-1 V3 J Ladder 

4 1B27LD  HAWAIIAN  SAM (*2)  (D)  A Tume'-I  W Vfl  £Ra*(7) 

5 W0-J3  JOSIFNU(112JU.,.tCarnMdi5-1t^ jiTbarataa 

0 2SZ112  SUNOLETE (14) (D)(BF) Ur.  UJaiwa  5-10-6  DRyta# 

7 5D1  FAIBT1N0  (14)  (CO)  ? HoDtS  4-10-6 APHoCoy 

8 MSS  CRACIUlM  PROSPECT  (16)  BWIMae  5-10-0 OSa9ar(5) 


J Ladder 

£Raa(7) 

Tfcanto* 

DRyna 

APHoCoy 

□ 5ctar(5) 


2.55  CUCKRBLDHA1DKAP  CHASE  3M  H 63^38 

1 5136-464  UmSTOM  (90)  (CD)  J King  1 VI  ViO T Jooka 

2 6FL2P43  RAALAM  ROAO(0}(D)  WiM  A Efa&iftoaa  12-11-2 Jflyn 

S 5P3F1P-  BLACK  CHURCH  (334)  (<9RRo*eW1  VO V~ 

4 355021  NATm  (8)  (C)  PBuder  10-10-10 T J Murpby  (1) 

5 2523L/3  OHIO  HARDY (134) (CD)  R CliU* 5-10-8 Jl  A FfcgnU  * 

• P34013  HRAOI DANCNR  (9)  (D)  Mtol  C Caroe  WHVI lliewaa 

7 5n»-P  LE DEHST AN (38) P Hedger 9-XH)  JRXaraa* 

8 GP-0240  RHOMAH  RN  (14)  R Bucfctaf  7-10-0 Mr  HTboratas 

(7) 

TOP  POMIIIPSs  Hattta  8,  RtaMWa  HaiT.Ok  9o  Hmdy  0 

Boltogi  11-4  tetlw.  7-2  Utde  Toro,  4-1  Rhomen  Fua,  6-1  Uinm  Dancer,  8-1  Black  CSurtt,  HV1  RagUn 
Road.  Oh  So  Handy  Inoain 

3m25  MARCH  CEUJHB  HANDICAP  HlRNHESka  110/03 

1 POVOPO  CLASCKauua(l)H Uamwra 0-12-0 HHaday 

2 008205  REVIROLD (94) (BF)U Akers 6-1 V7 NAnzyardd* 

S 54,"2-330  FAIB PARK (1 92)1  Wells 0-11-1 OHoganO) 

4 3L4-3P6  WDOM (24) G Enright MVO JRKa«Magb* 

5 50-6RB  TAKE  A FLYER  (1T)R  Hodge*  0-10-0 QHcCoial* 

0 KC333  PRRCKHJ9 WONDER (tE)PBmer 7-10-10 TJRwpiwCS) 

7 D4F60P  FERDS HALL(24) U Roberts 0-10-3 KOwdaffl 

8 POPP-O  WOCOVARD  (Q  N Berry  7-10-3  MMoNeym* 

« 4/35-800  LADY  POLY  (IT)  J PMttm  6-10-0 UwUq 

10  PO WM  FATHEm  JOY(8)  llee  C Caroe  6-10-0 JLamac. 

11  00PP»-6O  BncOMUH(DJnhytaB-l0-a HrHOtoodl 

TOP  FORM  IVSr  Httaal  8.  Hoeanld  7,  Pnehxd  Wtoxtor  • 

Bdftog:  9-*  Pmtous  ttttusr.  7-C  Nernmid,  S-1  MdOm.  6-1  Claeffc  (mega.  6-1  Tide  A Flyer.  13-1  Fflna 
Park.  Ferem  HilL  llnaraen 

4.00  WEATHBim  LEASHM  DEECTOBY  NOVICE  CHASE  toa  BL901 

1 2WW2  COBS  GATE  (1 8)  PRtefaem  8-1 V2 WMefkatoad* 

! JJAT1YE BAIHKEn (S4) G UcCoon S-rt-2 SMcCaart 

3 rasas'  STAROFlMV»(fS)  Itat  A EmWrieofl  S-1V2 J%ai  * 

i TMlAPOUKVMtoaKOaraiw  7-11-3 OHo«aB(3) 

■ 0115-03  WHsnr  (17)  RAtoerB-1V2 JR  Kg.  1*1*1 

1 232314  OOODJOV (10) J Jattom 0-W11 SP1(e)* 

7 1555-00  MtOirriR SABLE (7b) P Hedger 6-10-11 N A Fkzgendd 

TOP  FORHTVl  MlaiBB 

MMyW  dtoapA  9-4  Smart  in  SUM.  4-1  eur  01  Davto.  n-2  OnUt^r.  8-1  Cob*  Site.  25-1  Halve 
RaiDUar.  50-1  Telagorty.  7 naan 

4.30  NAIL8HAM  HANDICAP  CHASE  Sm  If  1 10yd*  CS£1S 

1 P0I3S-40  THE  REAL  UNYOKE  (9)  R toe  1V11-10 »JLm*(7) 

2 50IW4P  OOUIBI OPAL (81) R Buckler  1 VI VS OSmU(7) 

S RS/S’-dS  TROJAN  CALL  (lO)  (OR  Rove  9-1  VS OOHOSmm 

4 9-5000  IBM PERH (10) (CD) RDKUnlvlO-7  „ JfAFRxyorU 

1»  FORM  nr*  Hi  Fen  B,  Tra(ae  Cal  T 

HMHayi  1 VIC  lim  Fere.  7-2  Ike  Real  Unyoke.  «-l  Troian  Cali.  6-1  Golden  Opal  4 mem 

5.00  Leans  AMATEUR  HBSRD  HANDICAP  Hums  3m  4*  C*,173 

1 3354-P6  MACMKMIAS (IS) GTkcmer 6-19-0 KWbamfT) 

* 220355  PVRAMWraDtCR (8)  John ffliyte 6-1^ V12 J*0to*1(7) 

3 S0SS31  IL BAMBOID (0) (716 an} Htoatma 6-11-8  ACtokrJn 

to 

4 0-044  zwvoimupng) IMP Tounsley 6-11-3 JDar CTmrlry 

m 

8 21/-OP30  SKUMXK(17)(CP)B  Lfewadyny-H-T? JUr»aflka(H) 

• 2323-FU  WILTOSU  (112)  (D)R  Ledger  HM Mr*  N Ledger (7) 

T P30-3S5  CAPTAH  COI  (34)  R CitfOt  6-10-9  — J OoMetaki  (7) 

tt  WtHflO-D  MAHMEttSCOVI{19}C  Broad  9-10-0 JBThendea(7) 

» O-OSOSP  SBCMIOTf  (17JC  Jona*14-W-0 JDae  8 Srm8  (7) 

TOP  RUM  TWb  Pytmia  Prtaa  8,  ■ Bmtatoe  7,  Mae  Cm  8 

■eOtoy:  11-4  B Bamta*.  4-1  Pyramd  Priw.  11-2  Zip  Your  up.  T-i  Uartnen  Cate.  Wi  Caaam  Coe. 
Macadonae,  14-1  Shanekm  Sb  Cniety.  Sraanar* 


tc  *"**  ' 


Results 


EXCTSR 

2.10 (XinS7Mdtodi1.*UJlMtAKMA.Pl 
v &ummedy  1d“1|:  C,  (Man  LNx  (2S-ifc 
: HMrPaajtTt-H  WliUv.TomaBagrWa-- 
1 ‘IT  ran.  4.  nk.  (Mrt  J RaClf)  Taw^EAtt 
. £1.40.  E4L2E-SZ.KI.-Oua/  F ESWtt  Trio. 
> CAS.7aCSP-.EMI  WLWI  Krarf. 
i Z-40(X>d7V  HOydaChp  1.7TTJU4EM- 

j f— 8,  C MAutir  (25-11.  X ptonataam 
! o*i*i»-2r  a,«i**»ow*f  «-i  iw-)  is 
t n*.  % H it  Matron  lev  CslOOl  ea so. 
t E2V0.  £S00  OUATF-X581C  CSPr  Cl 32*0 

Ittaai  E320.n 

3HO(Stota.lWHtta>  LtOOLCtOWiyP 


Bntipniar  (|  vif.  X,  ftow  (T-f);  s,fto»yaf  - 
VSpar  (T-2).  6-4  Fav  DomW*.  10r«L  Nk.23. 
IM  Pipe)  To»:  £1200;  £3X0.  Et-70.  Eim 
Quel  F 03.40.  Trio:  £4030  CSF:  £7716. 
Trlcaat  £29020 

uo(MMeiDi,Qju>cAVAun,n 
OuntooaOr  CLd  am:  A Super  Tactioa 
Mt  *,  Mordm  ttMldha-  B-l|.  5 rtUi.  4. 
11.  (0  Qmtiolbi  Tote  EOOO  Cl  40.  CISC 
Dual  F:  £150.  CSF  E4J1 
* Tba  laa*  t*w  nwa  war*  ttautoad 
ttieapendattWH 

LUDLOW 

MOCtonHMayi.MlNMfHLdkMn.Uf  J 
CuIlMy|iMlB«t  a,Tadatefl5-ir.S,lJ*oa 
UV1L  :r  ran  > 3K  Iktoa  tt  Knightl  Tote 
£200:  ClJO  C1.S0  Dual  ¥’  £11  50 


Trio1  ISSO  CSF:  £14.74 
200  (*» «» Cta):  l.THB  CAUMRUK.  A P 
McCoy  (T3-&IMV):  2,  Btraol  (7-4):  3.  Sod 
IMu  (12-1)  B ran  3X.  12.  (G  BaWmal 
ToteEZOttEl  80. E1JS0. £1.40. Dual F: £200. 

CSF:  £400 

uo  (Si  cm  i,  wan  nuimmi,  Mr 
Rudttrd  wane  (5-fl  Uvfc  X.  Row  Vdodto 
(33-1):  3.  Sana  lltoH— a (10-1)  7 ran.  15, 
dU  (Mto  j Ptdoeon)  Tote  El.Tft  E1-4Q, 

£3M.  Dual  F;£1O10  CSF:  C23-OS. 
UO(2nHdtoyi,HOLYWJUNDKm.a 
Hoflen  (8-1):  a.  DaNy  Nport  OJri  ( U-ij:  8. 
Ihwr«  Sound  (7-1)  4-1  fen/  Coin  Joker. 
13  ran.  4. 4.  (T  George)  Tar  £5.60:  £2.60. 
EJ  60  £3.10  Dual  F-  CEB  JO  Trio:  £235.40. 
CSF  £10607.  Tncaat  £761. B* 
4A0(2n4tii>i(BSLAKnrre,JRKavan. 


agb  (14-lfc  2,  RuppMa  (7-lfc  S,  ONhv 
DodcaU  166-1).  15-8  Fav  Bone  Saaor.  8 
rift.  «.  e.  (Mas  K George)  Toil.  Cl  1.10. 
EL20,  Cl  JO.  £2330.  Dual  F:  £3020  CSF: 
£9265.  Trleasc  £5.32*03 
«o  (2n  at  cm  i,  hicKelTON  lad, 
Mt»  s HlgobM  120-1);  a,  -ftrfftn-t  aanrja 
(9-1);  8,  KawdieMi  Mawbler  (13-21-  7-2 
lav  Pveufal  Prlda  17  ran.  S.  X (D  vnnumtj 
Tote  0)50;  ci.sa  cua  caoa  Duet  f- 
£0180.  Trio  £408 4a  CSF:  £169.81 
fi-OO  (2m  HdteX  1,  MUTAZZ,  R Farrenl 
14-1 K 2,  Ktepamur  (6-4  l*»l:  3,  IndAaa- 
afan  ra5-Tf  17  ran.  3.  It.  (Major  tv  Kern  I 
T«M.-£4.3%t1  10. £180. £9  80. Dual F ££98 
TriO'£479aCSF  £9.17 
auADMOTicnza 
PLAC0OTI  £573-10 


TOWCESTEH 

120  (3m  HtB*):  1,  ZAMBUH.  MrDDilnV 
»akw  (2-1),2,Foroh»9TiiK»(B-l).  3,Ro*Ja 
(33-1)  7-4  lav  Bold  Pursuit  10  ran.  Sit  Hd. 
21.  tN  Twsion-OavHw!  Tote  C2.90.  £i.4fl. 
£3  80.  Ei  50.  Dual  F-  £24  60.  Trio.  EB9JB 
CSF  mm 

2^0  (2m  HOyda  Cta)!  1,  MYHrtZAHD^P 
Hid!  1 3-1);  2,  AfUa  Who*  (9-4  Hv).  8, 
AmUMr  Ventura  (5-1)  5 ran.  K 3.  (J 
Gilford)  Ton.  £3.60:  Ci.fifl.  ClJO, . Dual  F 
£3.50.  CSF-  £9  01.  NR.  Sexllng  Attaw 
Ud(2w  S*  Hrfia>  1,  SEL4TAM,  C Fw Tt 
(T-2  lev):  2,  Stoartaa  19-21.  3,  Don  da  C«> 
drwi  (n-2)  id  ran  ik  23  id  Gsnnoflo) 
Tote  £3  70  Eljawao  £1  5CI  DuaiF  £7.70. 
Tray  £16*0  CSF  £20  S3  Tr^ASt  £84 J7. 
SM  (Sm  1(  Ct*  MAKES  ME 


OOOSIY,  L Hanvr  (7-2/;  Dr  ShtotoMDHN 
(M-1),  8,  Maldap  (11-2)  5-fl  lav  Land 
Armstrong.  7 ran.  NV  1*  (UrslMcXle)  Tote: 
£d.TO.  £280.  £1020.  Dual  F-  £9070.  CSF: 
£42.56. 

*ao  (2m  er  chh  i,  call  home,  Mr  T 
Hills  (99-41:  2,  Taaplaakar  (2-7  fart;  3, 
Ihdaaa  Star  (16-1).  S nn.  X.  db».  (MMe  S ' 

Edwards)  Tote.  £34®  £6.10.  ti.»  Dual  F:  i 

noacsFHoa 

4^0  (2ni  W Hdtejs  1,  UUBCTABtlCK,  A 
Thornton  (3-1  inf-lart;  X,  Foxtrot  Horoao 
(6-11;  S,  Simple  Hmn  (6-1).  3-t  Jrrt-tev 
TuMyntuny  Toff.  i£  ran.  7.  «.  (K  BtUovI 
Tote-  £3.50.  El  JO.  £3.10.  £1.78  Dual  F: 
£17.10  Trio  £24  JO  CSF-  £29.88  NR-  Aab 
Me  Kintfly.  Ruflirade 

BJMJ  (dm  Hd*e)>  1,  S1LVNR&ALE  POX.  M 


A Fiagtrait  (0-1):  2.  Cokmti*  AattWtM 
(8-1):  3,  PBntii  (8-1)  3-1  lav  ChlUrand 
OK) ice  IS  ran.  ll.  28  (K  HogglTote  £1800; 
C4J50.  tlM.  C1.S0.  Dual  f:  £3878  Trto: 
£14870  CSF;  £7888.  TrkUUtt  £571.76.  Mt 
(an'eBkL 

PtACEPOTI£5S0a 

• Dup  SaMUUton.  wtaner  o«  the  1993 
Oman  Mother  two  mile  Champion  Cham, 
has  been  retired  Trained  by  Josh  award, 
ihe  fl-ynr-oM  had  bean  ad  On  track  wBh 
Injury  altar  epUning  Viking  Flagship  and 
Mama  s Son  m a mrUllng  Wren-way  finish 
at  AifKree  las!  April.  Gifford  said:  "He  DM  a 
recurrence  an  Injury  la«  euiwnn  and  Iw 
had  an  operation  before  Christmas  but  it 
didn't  raally  work  go  me  owners  toot  the 
dat^ion  to  retire  him  ' 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


FA  CUP  SOCCER 


The  Guardian 


Sixth  round  replays:  Liverpool  3,  Leeds  United  0 

McManaman  doubles  clear  of  the  deadlock 


faui  Ross 


Liverpool  moved  for- 
ward last  night  with 
more  discomfort  than 
they  may  have  antici- 
pated, into  the  familiar  terri- 
tory of  the  FA  Cup's  last  four. 
On  Sunday  week  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  they  face  Aston  Villa  for 
a place  in  the  final. 

Their  chance  of  the  domes- 
tic double  may  well  have 
evaporated  by  then  but  no 
side  with  a potential  match- 
winner  as  proficient  as  Steve 

McManaman  was  last  night  is 
going  to  enter  its  hour  of 


destiny  burdened  by  fear. 

It  was  inconceivable  that 
Leeds  would  again  perform 
with  the  timidity  and  exces- 
sive caution  which  enveloped, 
then  smothered  the  tie's  first 
game  10  days  earlier.  A 
healthy  respect  for  the  opposi- 
tion is  fine:  Leeds's  then  was 
unhealthy. 

Teams  whose  next  stop  is 
Wembley  are  liable  to 
changes  in  personnel,  but 
Leeds  bucked  the  tendency  to 
wrap  the  family  Jewels  in  cot- 
ton wool  and  instead  took 
them  out  four  days  before  the 
League  Cup  final  with  Aston 
Villa.  As  expected,  back  came 


Wimbledon  1 , Chelsea  3 

Hughes  ices 
Chelsea’s 
cup  cake 


David  Lacey 


THE  prospect  Of  meet- 
ing Manchester 
United  in  Sunday 
week's  semi-final  at 
Villa  Park  produced  another 
jolly  knees-up  of  a match  be- 
tween the  last  two  London 
sides  left  in  the  Cnp  in  last 
night's  replay  at  Selhurst 
Park. 

Petrescu  gave  Chelsea  a 
20th  minute  lead  but  Good- 
man equalised  after  Wise  had 
missed  a penalty  and  Gullit 
had  hit  a post 
Eventually  Chelsea 
regained  the  lead  12  minutes 
from  the  end  when  Spencer 
came  short  for  Wise's  comer 
before  crossing  for  Duberry 
to  head  past  Sullivan.  Five 
minutes  later  Hughes  scored 
from  close  range  after  a won- 
derful run  by  Gullit  down  the 
left  touchline. 

Wimbledon  had  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  2-2  draw  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  but  they  had  ulti- 
mately needed  to  come  from 
behind  to  bring  Chelsea  here. 
Wimbledon  could  hardly  have 
played  any  better  than  they 
did  that  afternoon  and  it  was 
asking  a lot  to  do  it  again. 

Crucially,  though,  Chelsea 
now  had  Lee  back  in  the  heart 
of  the  defence  with  his  ability 
to  bring  the  ball  out  and  use  it 
constructively.  Gullit,  more- 
over. had  recovered  from  Sat- 
urday's flu. 

From  the  outset  Gullit's 
dreadlocks  were  evident  in  a 
more  advanced  position  than 
usual.  With  Furlong  on  the 


bench.  Chelsea's  attack 
needed  the  Dutchman’s 
strength  in  the  air  as  well  as 
his  other  skills. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a shot 
rather  than  a header  from 
Gullit,  driven  in  fiercely  from 
the  right  after  Wise’s  square 
pass  had  created  the  chance, 
which  drew  an  arching, 
stretching  save  from  Sullivan 
in  the  eighth  minute. 

Yet  the  head  of  Harford,  ris- 
ing and  nodding  in  support  of 
Goodman  and  Ekoku,  was  al- 
ways going  to  offer  Wimble- 
don further  hope.  In  fact  Har- 
ford had  created  the  game’s 
first  penetrating  move,  glanc- 
ing the  ball  down  to  Ekoku 
who  set  up  Leonhardsen  for  a 
shot  into  Hitchcock's  midriff. 

The  little  Norwegian  did 
better  just  before  the  quarter- 
hour,  mppting  a short  lay-off 
from  Earle  with  a 30-yard 
shot  that  Hitchock  turned 
around  a post  In  the  next  in- 
stant Jones,  stooping  low  as 
he  met  Kimble's  cross, 
skimmed  the  Chelsea  bar 
with  a bullet-like  header. 

Thus  did  the  tie  resume  the 
end-to-end  tumble  of  events 
which  had  distinguished  the 
first  encounter.  If  Chelsea's 
was  the  more  measured  ap- 
proach, Wimbledon  had  the 
stronger  mainspring  for  their 
counter-attacks. 

Chelsea,  however,  had 
Petrescu  and  after  19  minutes 
the  Romanian's  astute  timing 
of  a run  saw  them  take  the 
lead.  Burley's  pass  found 
Petrescu  clear  and  onside  and 
after  taking  the  ball  on  he 
drove  It  into  the  roof  of  the 


McAllister  and  Yeboah,  but 
surprisingly  there  was  also 
room  for  Speed  a month  after 
his  fractured  cheekbone  had. 
necessitated  the  insertion  of 
three  metal  plates.  This  was  a 
positive  advance. 

Though  the  evening  mean- 
dered rather  than  flowed, 
there  was  at  least  a hint  of 
promise  in  the  football  of  both 
teams.  Even  so,  chances 
tended  to  be  the  by-product  of 
mistakes  rather  than  the  end- 
product  of  ingenuity. 

Leeds  busied  themselves  in 
the  construction  of  precise 
attacks  and.  though  these  car- 
ried little  threat,  the  theory  of 


small  acorns  and  their  subse- 
quent development  was 
clearly  as  popular  in  west 
Yorkshire  as  on  Merseyside. 
Yeboah  went  closest  to  plac- 
ing a cat  among  Scouse  pi- 
geons when  he  fired  a low 
drive  fractionally  wide  after 
15  minutes. 

For  the  most  part  Liverpool 
were  way  below  their  best  in 
a fractured  opening  half  but, 
enjoying  an  abundance  of  pos- 
session. they  held  an  uneasy 
deadlock  under  constant 
threat. 

By  disrupting  their  rhythm 
Leeds  noticeably  reduced  Liv- 
erpool's overall  effectiveness. 


Yet  McMannman’s  progress 
down  the  left  wtng  was  so  ef- 
fortlessly mesmerising  that 
there  was  magic  in  the  air 
every  time  the  ball  lay  at  his 
feet 

But  it  was  McAteer's  unbri- 
dled enthusiasm  rather  than 
McManaman ’s  sorcery  which 
was  to  present  Liverpool  with 
their  finest  first-half  opening. 
His  surging,  cavalier  run.  set 
up  Fowler,  who  in  his  haste  to 
reach  the  ball  ahead  of  count- 
less defenders  scooped  his 
shot  wide  in  a manner  that 
England  would  definitely  not 
expect. 

Several  Liverpool  players 


had  suggested  that  Leeds  s 
ambition  would  embrace 
nothing  grander  than  safe 
passage  through  to  a late- 
night  penalty  competition. 
They  did  not  seem  keen  to 
hang  about,  though,  pushing 
forward  in  a brazen  maimer 
that  occasionally  left  them 
vulnerable  to  swift  counter- 
attack. 

When  Leeds's  resistance 
was  finally  ended  after  57 
minutes  it  was  at  the  end  at 
just  such  a raid.  Although 
Palmer's  outstretched  foot 
ended  CoUymore's  run  down 
the  flank,  the  ball  fell  into  the 
path  of  McManaman  and  a 


ferocious  blow  with  his  left 
foot  did  the  rest. 

hi  short  McManaman  was 
the  difference,  and  with 
IB  minutes  remaining  he 
struck  a second  blow,  sweep- 
ing in  marvellously  from  12 
yards  after  being  fed  by 
Fowler. 

Fowler  capped  it  all  with  a 
curling  left-foot  free-kick  over 
the  wall  from  25  yards  for  his 
31st  goal  of  the  season, 

Llrarpooh  James'  MeAlaer.  Wngnr 
Suhr  Ruddock.  JOfiM.  McMftOtnun. 
Thomas.  Baines.  Fomtof  CoUyffiofS 
Leeds  UnH*4>  Lufcic.  Wily  RaduM. 
Pemberton.  Worthington  Ford  (Cray 
Mm  mi  Palm*'.  McAliitMf  Spaed 
Yeboah.  Duo*. 

Mum:  D GaUagtW  (Banbury). 


Off  the  Mark . . . Hughes  heads  wide  as  Chelsea  put  Wimbledon's  goal  tinder  pressure  at  Selhurst  Park  last  night  photograph:  frank  baron 


net  from  a narrow  angle. 

With  Sullivan  pushing  a 
close-range  shot  from  Hughes 
over  the  bar.  Chelsea  ap- 
peared to  have  the  initiative. 
In  the  23rd  minute  a place  in 
the  semi-final  virtually  lay  in 
their  grasp. 

Again  the  combination  of 
Burley  and  Petrescu  exposed 


the  Wimbledon  defence.  This 
time  Kimble  stopped 
Petrescu,  but  only  by  fouling 
him  and  giving  away  a penal- 
ty. Wise  is  usually  reliability 
itself  with  penalties  but  he 
missed  as  Sullivan  easily 
saved  his  poorly-aimed  kick. 

Just  past  the  half-hour  Gul- 
lit made  space  for  himself 


near  the  18-yard  line  and  pro- 
duced a thunderous  right 
hook  of  a shot  that  rebounded 
from  the  post 

Wimbledon,  peppering 
their  opponents'  penalty  with 
centres  and  with  Jones  a curi- 
ously studious  influence  in 
midfield,  had  their  persis- 
tence rewarded  seven  min- 


utes before  half-tune.  Harford 
found  Ekoku  on  the  right  and 
Goodman  slipped  past  Chel- 
sea's three  central  defenders 
to  meet  the  cross  and  bring 
the  scores  level  with  the  fin- 
est of  glancing  headers. 

The  second  half  opened 
with  near-misses  from  Good- 
man and  Ekoku  — a header 


saved  and  a shot  driven  just 
wide  — that  suggested  Wim- 
bledon were  not  quite  done 
yet. 

Wlinbkdam  Sullivan;  Cunningham. 
Perry.  BtecfceeU.  Kimble.  Earl*  Janes. 
Loonhonlsan.  Harford.  Goodman,  Ekoku 
Chela es;  Hitchcock;  Duberry.  Lee.  Clarke. 
Pwrescu.  GulbL  Burley.  Worn.  Phelan. 
Spencer.  Hughes. 

Ilefereet  G Pob  (Trmg). 


More  Georgian 
joy  for  City 


Premiership:  Southampton  0,  Sheffield  Wednesday  1 

Saints  lose  balance  on  a black  Wednesday 


THE  Georgian  Influence 
that  is  proving  so 
valuable  in  Manchester 
City's  battle  against  relega- 
tion was  strengthened  yester- 
day when  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment 
granted  a work  permit  to  the 
striker  Mikhail  Kavelashvili. 

Georgi  Kinkladze's  Interna- 
tional team-mate,  for  whom 
City  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
Russian  champions  Spartak 
Vladikavkaz  £1.4  million,  will 
make  his  debut  against  Bol- 
ton Wanderers,  also  strug- 
gling in  the  Premiership,  at 
Bnraden  Park  on  Saturday 
week. 

Kavelashvili.  who  scored  26 
goals  in  13  games  for  Vladi- 
kavkaz last  year  and  has 
played  in  all  of  Georgia's  14 
internationals,  was  spotted  by 
City  when  they  signed  Klnk- 
ladze  from  Dynamo  Tblisi  last 
summer. 

“We  are  delighted  the  work 
permit  has  come  through." 
said  City’s  chairman  Francis 
Lee.  “He's  a very  good  player. 
Very  quick  and  a proven 
goalscorer." 

Tommy  Johnson’s  chances 
of  being  fit  in  time  to  play  for 


Aston  Villa  hi  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  final  against  Leeds  United 
at  Wembley  on  Sunday  are 
looking  increasingly  slim. 

The  striker  has  missed  the 
side's  last  nine  games  with  a 
thigh  injury  and  Villa's  man. 
ager  Brian  Little  said: 
"Tommy  has  been  out  a long 
time  and  to  expect  him  to  play 
on  Sunday  is  perhaps  too 
much.” 

Johnson  may  get  a chance 
to  prove  his  fitness  in  todays 
reserve  game  against  Man- 
chester City,  and  Little  said: 
“We  will  know  a bit  more  by- 
Friday  and  we're  hoping  that 
a few  of  the  injuries  will  clear 
up  over  the  next  24  hours  or 
so,  but  for  Tommy  to  walk  out 
at  Wembley  might  be  too. 
much  of  a risk  to  take." 

Swindon  Town’s  Second 
Division  title  hopes  have  been 
dealt  a major  blow  with  the 
news  that  their  leading  scorer 
Steve  Finney  will  miss  the 
rest  of  the  season  after  break- 
ing a leg  during  the  0-0  draw 
with  Burnley  on  Saturday. 
Finney,  who  was  signed  by 
Steve  McMahon  from  Man- 
chester City,  has  scored  16 
goals  this  season. 


Croft  is  Blackburn  target 


BLACKBURN’S  manager 
Ray  Harford  is  ready  to 
launch  his  promised  spending 
spree  by  signing  Grimsby 
Town’s  highly  promising  fall- 
back Gary  Croft,  writes  Ion 
Ross. 

Croft  22,  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished defenders  playing 
outside  the  Premiership  and 
would  command  a fee  of 
about  £1  million. 

Bolton  attempted  yesterday 
to  secure  a replacement  for 
their  goalkeeper  Keith  Brane- 
gan, who  has  been  ruled  out 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Lanca- 
shire club's  fight  for  Premier- 
ship survival  after  damaging 
knee  ligaments  in  a training 
session  on  Tuesday.  It  may  be 
up  to  three  months  before  he 
can  resume  playing. 

Bolton's  manager  Colin 

I. 

\ \ 


Todd  yesterday  lodged  a 
£250,000  offer  for  Bradford 
City’s  goalkeeper  Gavin 
Ward,  and  although  it  was 
rejected  Todd  is  likely  to 
make  a higher  bid, 

Sheffield  United's  manager 
Howard  Kendall  has  gone 
back  to  Everton  to  recruit  his 
new  coach  after  Adrian 
Heath's  recent  departure  to 
Burnley. 

John  Bailey,  38,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Everton  FA 
Cup-winning  team  of  1984, 
managed  by  Kendall,  has 
been  appointed  by  United  ini- 
tially until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. when  his  position  will  be 
reviewed.  , , , 

Everton's  striker  Daniel 
Amokachi  will  captain  Nige- 
ria. for  whom  he  nas  36  caps, 
at  this  summer's  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta. 


Don  Beet 


SOUTHAMPTON  are 
more  adept  at  avoid- 
ing the  drop  than  a 
high-wire  walker,  but  the 
safety  net  was  whipped 
away  last  night  and  they 
are  now  in  grave  danger  of 
relegation  after  18  years  In 
the  top  flight. 

Degryse's  first-minute 
goal  inflicted  their  fourth 
successive  league  defeat, 
and  the  way  they  played 
will  not  fill  them  with  hope 
for  their  games  in  hand. 


Five  league  wins  all  season 
says  it  all. 

Wednesday  had  arrived 
in  confident  mood,  un- 
beaten at  The  Dell  in  their 
last  n league  visits  and  fac- 
ing a side  frustrated  by  offi- 
cialdom over  the  past  few 
days.  Defeat  for  Southamp- 
ton in  the  FA  Cup  at  Old 
Trafford  had  come  after 
Shipperley  had  what 
looked  a legitimate  goal 
ruled  out  and  at  Maine 
Road  last  Saturday  a dis- 
puted offside  decision  had 
denied  them  an  injury-time 
equaliser. 


One  Premiership  point 
against  Manchester  City 
would  have  been  useful  but 
the  fact  that  all  three 
slipped  away  meant  it  was 
imperative  that  Saints 
learned  how  to  win  again 
last  night  with  matches  to 
come  against  their  fellow 
stragglers  Coventry  and 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 

In  the  event  their  start 
could  not  have  been  worse. 
Their  defenders  had  hardly 
drawn  a breath  before 
Sheridan  put  Degryse 
away,  for  the  Belgian  to 
evade  Dodd  and  beat 


Beasant  from  the  edge  of 
the  six-yard  box. 

The  home  side  were 
rocked  back  on  their  heels 
and  soon  found  the  dread- 
locked  Blinker  hot  to 
handle.  Yet  for  all  their 
skill  and  enterprise, 
Wednesday  failed  to  capi- 
talise on  their  dream  start 
though  Blinker,  with  a 
crisp  header  on  25  minutes, 
forced  Beasant  into  a smart 
save  at  the  foot  of  a post  at 
the  cost  of  a corner. 

If  ever  Southampton 
needed  a touch  of  Le  Tissier 
genius  it  was  now,  but  at 


the  moment  It  Is  missing 
and  with  no  one  else 
capable  of  providing  it 
Woods  had  a quiet  night  in 
the  Wednesday  goal.  - 
Sheridan  was  booked 
after  63  minutes  for  an  in- 
nocuous challenge  on  Le 
Tissier,  who  moments  ear- 
lier had  glared  at  Newsome 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

SfluthunptMu  BhimI:  Dadd.  Hall 
(Robinson,  h-ll.  Uonfcou.  Charlton , La 
Tissier.  Uagilton.  Venison.  Wjdariogmn. 
Stbppsrlay  (Warren.  83 nun).  W arson 
Sheffield  Wednesday?  Woods;  Nlcol. 
Newsome.  Walker.  Briscoe  Sheridan. 
Oegryae.  Pecn&rwgs.  Wtuorngnam  Blinker 
(Hyde.  M).  Hast  (Kovacev*.  831. 
Referee:  M Bodenham  (East  Looel. 


Basketball 


Results 


English  snub 
All-Star  game 


Robert  Pryee 


Soccer 

FA  CUP 

Sixth-round  replays 

LNwpool  (0)  a Lead*  (0)  O 

McManaman  57.  73  30,812 

Fowler  83 

(Liverpool  plaj  Aston  Villa  In  semi-finall 


THE  All-Star  game  went 
ahead  In  Leicester  last 
night  despite  a boycott  by 
English  players.  Seven  of  the 
24  selected  refused  to  appear 
in  the  showpiece  game  in 
protest  at  the  Budweiser 
League’s  decision  to  remove 
the  limit  on  the  number  of 
foreigners  allowed  to  each 
club. 

The  fledgling  Basketball 
Players  Association  was  un- 
able to  agree  to  a total  boy- 
cott but  Peter  Scantlebury, 
Steve  Bucknall,  Ronnie 
Baker,  Karl  Brown,  Kevin  St 
Kitts,  Dave  Gardner  and  Tre- 
vor Gordon  — seven  of  the 
eight  English  players  selected 
— held  their  own  protest  at 
what  Scantlebury,  the  Eng- 
land forward  and  BPA  presi- 
dent, called  "a  detrimental 
decision  to  English  players 
and  English  basketball". 

The  league  chairman  Kevin 
Routledge  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing a wider  boycott  in  "a  hec- 
tic day"  phoning  the  players. 
He  recruited  two  English 
replacements.  Paul  Howard  of 
Hemel  Royals  and  Austin 
Ojukwu  of  the  Leopards. 


FA  CARLMG  PREMIERSHIP 


Bottom  (0]  2 

Stubbs  74 
Setters  84 
17.829 


Tottenham  (i)  a 
Howells  17.  Fox  54 

Armstrong  60 


VmiWimnriinni  (0|  O Stuff  Wed  flj  1 
13.216  Degryse  1 


EHDSLEKSW  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

BtrmtefltHMn  (01  1 West  Brom  01  1 
Hunt  Bi  Snsskat  V) 

19.147 

Port  Vale  (11 1 Norwich  (0)  O 

Foyle  if 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Third  Division 

MMen  (0)  a Kaet  SUrihtg  (1)  9 

Strain  84  Lee  26.  Dwyer  82 

Newman  85  199 

BJROPKAH  CUPi  Quarter  ftial,  aeeand 
legi  Spartak  Moscow  2.  Nantes  2 fflfltr 
2-4)  

BEAZER  HOMES  LEAGUE!  Premier 
DMateae  VS  Rugby  0.  Salisbury  i. 
PONTIUS  LKAdUfc  Shot  DMalewi  Notts 
Co  0.  Blackburn  ft  Step  Lfld  1,  Wotver- 
flampton  ft  Second  DMdan  Bradford  1. 
Rotherham  2:  Burnley  ft  Leicester  4;  York 
a Sunderland  2.  Third  DMatetK  Bury  ft 
Chesterfield  ft  Carlisle  2,  Shrewsbury  ft 
Concealer  ft  Rochdale  3;  Lincoln  2.  Wigan 
ft  Scarborough  2.  Stockport  3;  Walsall  2. 
□art  ingen  ft  Wrexham  2,  Scunthorpe  2. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
First  Dtatekwe  Brighton  3.  Bristol  Rvre  ft 
Bristol  C 1.  Chelsea  ft  Charlton  0.  Arsenal 
ft  Crystal  Pakue  4.  Swindon  1;  Ipswich  4, 
Southampton  ft  Lu»«  3.  Orford  UM  ft  Nor- 
wich 0.  Wimbledon  4.  Seaond  DhUora 
Birmingham  1.  Bath  ft  Bournemouth  1, 
Cardiff  T 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  Cwmbran  I.  Ebtow 

Vale  3.  Ton  Pentre  ft  LUmeUi  0 


SPRINQHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
IEAIMIE;  Barnet  1.  Fulham  1 BrenUord  ft 
Reading  1:  Cambridge  UM  3.  Welling  1; 
Crawtey  Tn  1.  Peterborough  3. 
TRANSFER;  Temporary:  Neil  Moore. 
Everton  k>  Rotherham. 

DUTCH  LEAGUE:  Groningen  ?.  Twerde 
Enschede  ft  Rods  JC  Kerhrsdo  3.  Utrecht 
1. 

ASIAN  OLYMPIC  QUALIFIERS:  Group 

As  Japan  1.  DAE  ft  beg  1.  Oman  1 

Rugby  Union 

SUPEB-ia  (Pretoria!:  Nonhem  Transvaal 
SB.  OHga  29. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  Surrey  53. 
Kent  17.  Cancelled:  Royal  Navy  u 
Cornwall 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Find  DhMaa  Eesimoor  23.  Thornhill  15 

Tennis 

ST  PETERSBURG  OPEN)  First  round:  J 
Oohward  (FrJ  b!  J Van  Hon*  (Bel)  4-6. 
6-J.  6-4;  K Cerleew  (Den)  bl  A Shvec  iBe- 
Isrus)  7-6. 7-5,  D Veeok  (Cz)  W A Chesrw- 
kov  (RuS|  4-6. 6-1.  6-4-  D Norman  (Bell  hi 
A Cherkasov  (Rob)  6-1.  6-4.  Senand 
round:  O Pifnosll  (Get)  H J AoeJl  (Swej 
3-4.  «-»:  F Oewntf  (Bed  M N Mjiquos 
(PDr)  8-4.  6-3. 

DAWS  CUP  (Dubai):  AshrOowMle  zone: 
Croup  As  Malaysia  ft  Kazakhstan  »;  Pa- 
«ic  Qctwniu  2.  Oman  1;  Singapore  2, 
Syria  1.  Creep  N:  Kuwait  3..  Bangladesh  ft 
Jordan  3.  Brunei  ft  Kuwait  3,  Brunei  ft 
Baeotedesh  3.  >JA£  ft  Oatar  3,  Jordan  0. 

Basketball 

Charlotte  102.  Indiana  M;  New  Jer- 
sey 82.  Vancouver  77:  Orlando  113,  DelraU 
91:  Houston  102.  QWh  State  105  (at): 
Chicago  ©„  Sacramento  67;  Dallas  72. 
Cleveland  81;  Portland  1D6.  Minnesota  71, 
LA  Lakers  94,  Seattle  71. 

Bowls 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  i Adelaide;: 
Paine  Seed an  A,  Scotland  t*  Argentina 
ta-17;  Norfolk  Mend  « Mrftst  20-15,  Ma- 
ted bt  western  Samoa  22-ift  Namibia 
drew  with  Sooth  Africa  17-17,  Argentina 
bt  Israel  27-18;  Namibia  bt  Malawi  33-8: 
Soottemf  bt  Norfolk  blond  24-18:  sooth 
Africa  bt  Western  Samoa  36-5:  Norfolk 
Wand  bl  Argentina  22-14.  iSooManri  bl 
Israel  25-18.  Sooth  Africa  bt  Malawi 
35-17,  Namibia  bl  WAslern  Sarnia  31-22. 
Section  B>  Cook  hlaidt  bt  Konya  17-15: 


bl  HK  21-14:  Malaysia  drew 
with  US  19-19:  Ireland  bt  Cook  Wanda 
35-lft  Hong  Kong  bt  Malaysia  20-18, 
New  Zeeland  bt  US  20-16:  New  Teetwirt 
K Cook  blonds  32-8.  Hoop  Kong  bl  Ke- 
nya  30-13.  Ireland  bl  United  Stuns  30-8. 
Section  Ci  Canada  bl  Poona  New  Guinea 

20- t4;  Madted  bt  Zimbabwe  25-17; 
WMea  bt  Thailand  36-14;  Canada  bt  Swa- 
aland  26-18:  Jersey  bl  Thailand  32-7; 
Zimbabwe  bt  Papua  New  Guinea  24-15; 
Canada  bt  Thailand  42-10:  Jersey  bt 
Sw*2dand  19-13.  Watea  bt  Papua  New 
Guinea  31-3  Bectkm  Dr  AusfesHs  bl 
Guernsey  30- J 7:  F9  bl  Botswana  30-78. 
OrooEfl  bt  Zambia  23-18,  Ehgtand  bl  Singe- 
pore  23-U.  Australia  bl  Singapore  38-13; 
nntawima  bl  Zambia  TB-1G:  Bred  W Fiji 
22-18.  Nmgfand  bt  Guernsey  29-9  Ane> 
bwaa  bt  Fiji  25-19;  Ooemeey  bt  Botswana 
33-17;  Mneapora  tn  Braal  30-18;  Eng. 
tend  w Zambia  28-21.  Trtpteu  Seotian  At 
hnetrslls  bl  Narmbia  24-20;  Singapore  bt 
Guernsey  18-15;  US  bt  Kenya  23-10.  fan 
Gen  Bi  Argentina  bt  Swaziland  14-11: 
South  Africa  bt  Cook  islands  17-15.  Ire- 
land u wales  22-14.  Malaysia  bl  Thailand 

29- 11  ffactkw  Ci  Botswana  bi  Brazil 

21- 15-  Jerawy  bl  Zambia  15-13:  Scotland 
01  Wostern  Samoa  30-8.  Seotfoa  D:  Eng. 
tend  M Norfolk  Island  25-11  Hew  Zee- 
ltd  bt  Bp  26-9;  Zbabebwe  M Hong  Kang 
25-13.  Papua  Now  GUnee  bl  Malawi 

30- io 

WOMEN'S  INDOOR  HOME  INTERNA. 
TTONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS  ,L1anelltV 
Scottend  ISO,  Wales  117  [Scots  rush  F 
Hozton  loot  to  • Morgen  20-12,  J Canton 
km  to  D Rowieads  26-23.  J Sykes  bt  P 
Griffiths  28-13  E Wren  bt  fl  Jones  28-13: 
E McGervte  tost  to  A DeMAn  23-14;  J 
Unbares  test  to  S Offeer  22-15;  Engfand 
ISO,  Ireland  83  I Eng  hrRI  U Steele  lost 
to  M Johnston  21.1&  d Nankin  bt  M 
Mallon  16-12;  J Roytance  bl  B Camoron 
■»-«.  W Use  bt  N Montgomery  27- W:  M 
Price  M B Wylie  32-10:  N Shaw  bt  J MuL 
Holland  25-12- 


Cycling 


THntSNO  ADRIATICOl  Final  e 

fChottammare  to  South  African  Bene 
del  Tronic.  ISHoni  Malian  unless  sfi 
i.  4 Svorada  (Cal  3hr  53m In  I3scc 
Tamil  3:  F Metohi;  4.  E Zabcl  (fieri: 
SfrazMn  6.  G Lombardi;  7.  0 Abduiaj 
(U2BI.  8.  B Conte:  9.  G Futonsr,  1ft  A 
ell  South  Africans  urn,  “ 


1 FrancMoc  CaSoum  Alncogrande 
46mtn  1Bt.ec-  2.  A Gontchenkov  rui 
3.  G Planogcmoa  23.  4.  M C 
bite.  5 <3  Colombo  si-  6 Massr  1 22 
) 


Bdmov  (Rust  4.3ft  B.  FiBppo  CaSouth  Alrt- 
cagrsnde  5.17;  9.  L Getfl  5.19;  ID.  M Ser- 
peNim  5.54. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Detrod  0.  Taranto  5;  Florida  5 Ot- 
tawa ft  NY  Rangers  1.  Edmonton  4.  Phila- 
delphia 4.  NY  Islanders  1.  Washington  1 
An  ahem  ft  Vancouver  3.  Colorado  A. 


Fixtures 


i7  30  unless  stsMdl 

Soccer 

PONTIUS  UOUMA  Firm  Stoke  v Leeds 
(7Jli:  Was  Bran  r Nona  Forest  |74n 
ffsBond:  Aston  Villa  v Men  C (7.0] 

AVON  HfSUftANCN  COMBINATION: 
fawist  Torquay  v Chenenham  (7.49. 
LEAGUE  OF  tnCLAROt  Premier  Dtv- 
Mont  Dundalk  v Shamrock  Rvr»  (7.«S). 

Hockey 

INTER  SERVICES  CHAMPIONSHIP, 

RAF  v Royal  Navy  EJM.  AldersiWl. 

* Fifa  yesterday  re | acted  a second 
request  by  the  Aslan  Football 
Conledamnn  (hot  Japan  and  South  Koras 
iOMUy  hast  Ole  2002  World  Cup  (trials. 
Fee's  president  Jaeo  Havetange  said  that 
Ilia  dossier  on  the  2002  hoots  was  new  In 
Its  Inal  phase.  An  annawcemem  on  the 
host  country  wit  be  made  m Zurich  on 
Juno  t. 

• Britain's  landing  swimmers  converge 
on  Sheffield  today  lor  me  Olympic  male, 
knowing  (hot  one  mistake  could  wreck 
their  Atlanta  ambitions.  Following  me 
experiment  introduced  at  Fast  year's 
European  Championship  Inals.  Britans 
selectors  have  again  opted  lor  a "sudden 
death"  system,  with  none  of  the  loo 
Olympic  medal  hopes  pre-selected.  Even 
ccmpetilors  like  Nick  GUtmghem  end  Mark 
Foster  know  teey  must  sun  at  the  (rials 
and  achieve  a qualUytng  lime  lore  down  by 
the  selectors  in  order  to  guarantee 
selection. 


were  unable  to  Unaiise  personal 
with  the  striker.  Kdmamock  had  eg 
ti&O.OOQ  lee  lor  the  23-year -oM  wn 
Division  Airdrie,  tun  McIntyre,  wt 
been  cnased  by  several  dubs,  mi 
‘-dibr.  turned  down  .^inove  to  Rugb 
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Career 

that 

Gerry 

rebuilt 

lan  Ross  on  how 
Mark  Wright  was 
inspired  by  a 
Mersey  music  idol 

THERE  are  many  differ- 
ent aspects  to  Mark 
Wright '5  renaissance. 
For  example,  he  Li  probably 
the  only  footballer  In  Britain 
who  can  cite  a Sixties  music 
idol  as  an  inspiration. 

During  the  dark  days  of  tho 
past  two  years,  he  attempted 
first  to  analyse  and  then  to 
rectify  a storyline  that  had 
gone  horribly  wrong. 

His  family  and  team-mates 
provided  reliable  sounding 
boards  but  it  was  the  advice 
and  encouragement  of  a 
neighbour.  Gerry  Marsrten  of 
Pacemakers  fame,  which 
helped  him  stay  afloat 
“He  was  terrific,  he  in- 
spired me  to  come  back." 
Wright  said  yesterday.  “He 
kept  on  telling  me  that  I was 
still  a good  player  and  that  I 
should  believe  m myself.  He 
pointed  out  I had  two  young 
boys  who  would  be  proud  to 
see  their  father  play  for  Liver- 
pool. He  gave  me  a hand  time: 
he  was  like  a father  figure  to 
me." 

For  one  so  amiable  and  ar- 
ticulate, • Wright  is  no 
stranger  to  controversy.  For 
both  club  and  country  he  has 
prompted  fierce,  uncharacter- 
istic condemnation  from  the 
meekest  of  managers.  He  is 
the  mild  man  with  the  track 
record  of  an  enfant  terrible. 

He  has  made  43  senior  ap- 
pearances for  England  — the 
last  was  against  Spain  3' : 
years  ago  — since  his  intro- 
duction against  Wales  back  m 
2984.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy 
Even  those  who  found  his 
youthful  over-confidence  off- 
putting  were  willing  to  con- 
cede that  he  was  arguably 
England’s  finest  footballing 
centre-back  of  his  generation. 

"I  have  had  some  bad  inju- 
ries at  bad  times,  and  perhaps 
I have  the  sort  of  face  which 
doesn't  always  fit."  he  said. 

; "I  broke  a leg  shortly  before 
tiie  1988  World  Cop  finals  and 
was  discarded  by  England  for 
two  years  after  the  1988  Euro- 
pean Championship  finals.'* 

At  the  age  of  32  Wright 
j should  be  contemplating  win- 
ning his  100th  cap  rather  than 
the  44th.  "No  one  ever  gives 
j up  on  England:  or  at  least 
I they  shouldn't,"  he  said  this 
week  as  whispers  of  a recall 
first  began  to  drift  out  of  Lan- 
caster Gate. 

"If  you  are  playing  regu- 
larly at  a club  like  Liverpool 
there  is  always  going  to  be  a 
chance.  All  I have  done  this 
season  is  work  hard  and  con- 
centrate on  staying  in  the 
first  team." 

These  days  Wright's  boyish 
smile  illuminates  Anficld.  It 
was  not  always  so  In  the 
summer  of  1994  it  seemed  he 
was  being  unsubtly  ushered 
towards  the  Airfield  exit  by 
the  harsh  words  of  Liver- 
pool's manager  Roy  Evans. 

Having  succeeded  Graeme 
Souness.  who  had  bought 
Wright  from  Derby’  County 
three  years  earlier.  Evans 
was  preparing  his  squad  for  a 
* pre-season  tour  of  Germany 
I and  Norway. 

A low-key  fixture  against 
Bolton  was  designed  to 
sharpen  minds  and  stretch 
sleepy  muscles.  But  Liverpool 
were  humiliated  4-1  and 
Evans  decided  that  heads  had 
to  roll. 

Wright,  with  another  ex- 
pensive Souness  import,  Ju- 
lian Dicks,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  tour  party  and  told 
he  must  stay  behind  and  train 
with  Liverpool's  youngsters. 

Dicks  was  labelled  over- 
weight Wright's  “attitude" 
was  called  into  question.  Both 
were  publicly  humiliated  and 
neither  seemed  to  have  a 
future  at  Liverpool.  A few 
months  later  Dicks  returned 
to  West  Ham  United;  but 
Wright  remained. 

Slowly  be  won  back  his 
manager's  respect  but  a seri- 
ous Achilles  injury  restricted 
him  to  six  senior  appearances 
last  season.  Then  with  the 
arrival  of  Phil  Babb  and  John 
Scales  for  a £7.1  million  out* 
lay  the  outlook  seemed  bleak. 

But  Wright  refused  to  con- 
cede defeat  He  started  this 
season  impressively  and  is 
now  a permanent  fixture. 

“It’s  going  well  for  me.  but 
let’s  not  get  carried  away,’*  he 
said.  “Z'm  delighted  to  be  in 
the  England  squad  again  but 
that's  all  I am:  in  the  squad.” 
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Rugby  Union 

Clubs  and  country 
head  for  conflict 


Robert  Armstrong 


ENGLAND'S  leading 
clubs  are  set  for  a tug 
of  war  with  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  for  the 
services  of  their  top  players 
in  the  build-up  to  next  sea- 
son’s international  matches. 

Cliff  Brittle,  chairman  of 
the  RFU  executive,  will  meet 
club  representatives  from 
Courage  Leagues  One  and 
Two  at  London's  East  India 
Club  today  to  try  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  over  player 
availability  and  the  schedul- 
ing of  league  and  cup  fixtures. 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  fix- 
ture congestion  and  lessen 
the  burden  on  international 
players,  the  RFU  has  pro- 
posed August  31  as  the  start- 
ing date  for  National  League 
matches  and  has  suggested 
staging  next  season's  Pilking- 
ton  Cup  final  on  May  10.  a 
week  later  than  usuaL  Euro- 
pean Cup  fixtures,  which  in- 
volve English  clubs  for  tbe 
first  time,  would  be  played  on 
six  successive  Saturdays  from 
October  12  onwards,  with  the 
final  on  January  4. 

However,  a club-versus- 
country  conflict  over  the 
availability  of  players  In  the 
weekend  before  each  interna- 
tional looks  set  to  undermine 
the  fragile  relationship  be- 
tween English  First  Division 
Clubs  Limited  and  the  RFU. 

Significantly,  a players' 
draft  contract  currently  cir- 
culating among  the  clubs 
seeks  to  deny  the  RFU  the 
automatic  right  to  first  call  on 
players  for  internationals, 
even  though  that  right  was  af- 
r irmed  last  year  in  a directive 
from  the  International  Board. 

The  issue  of  player  avail- 
ability could  become  acute 
during  the  1997  Five  Nations 
Championship  when  the  Eng- 
land management  will  hold 
its  customary  two-day  train- 
ing sessions  in  the  weekend 


Another  Widnes 
convert  for  Sale 

SALE  signed  a second  for- 
mer Wales  player  who 
"went  North”  last  night 
when  Adrian  Hadley,  the 
recently  released  Widnes 
RL  winger,  switched  codes 
again  on  a three-year  con- 
tract. writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Like  his  Widnes  team- 
mate and  fellow  Wales  RU 
cap  John  Deverenx,  who  is 
to  combine  Super  League 
duties  this  summer  with 
winter  rugby  union.  Hadley 
will  not  be  seen  in  Courage 
league  action  with  Sale 
until  next  season. 

The  33-year-old  Hadley 
left  Cardiff  to  go  profes- 
sional with  Salford  in  1988 
alter  scoring  12  tries  in  27 
appearances  on  the  wing 
for  Wales. 


before  each  game.  At  present 
Pilklngton  Cup  matches  are 
planned  for  the  weekends  be- 
fore England  face  Scotland  on 
February  l and  France  on 
March  1.  and  there  are 
League  One  matches  before 
tbe  away  games  against  Ire- 
land on  February  15  and 
Wales  on  March  15. 

The  question  of  who  holds 
each  player's  contract  will  be 
crucial.  This  season  tbe  top 
players  have  been  contracted 
solely  to  die  RFU,  but  that 
will  change  this  summer 
when  those  players  have  to 
agree  terms  of  employment 
with  their  chosen  cinbs. 

It  is  likely  that  members  of 
the  England  squad  will  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  dual  con- 
tracts with  club  and  union  In 
order  to  retain  their  freedom 
to  play  representative  rugby 
as  and  when  they  see  fit  In- 
deed, established  England 
players  who  have  earned 


about  £36,000  each  from  inter- 
national rugby  this  season 
may  decide  simply  to  draw  a 
weekly  salary  from  their  clubs 
without  committing  their  sig- 
natures to  any  contract  other 
than  with  the  RFU. 

There  could  be  a clash  of 
interest  between  the  Euro- 
pean Cup.  which  stages  its 
last  round  of  games  on  No- 
vember 16.  and  England's 
first  international  of  the  sea- 
son. against  Italy  at  Twicken- 
ham on  November  23. 

No  English  club  involved  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  compe- 
tition would  be  willing  to 
release  international  players 
merely  for  a squad  weekend. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  Eng- 
land coach  would  want  to  be 
without  key  players  when 
preparing  his  squad  for  a 
tough  curtain-raiser.  Clearly 
something  has  to  give. 

Among  other  issues  certain 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling  are  the 
top  clubs'  insistence  on  a new 
contract  with  BSkyB  to  trans- 
mit European  Cup  games 
even  though  the  RFU  already 
has  a contract  with  ITV.  and 
tbe  proposal  from  the  new 
Rugby  Union  Players'  Associ- 
ation that  its  members  be 
paid  a basic  salary  of  £18,000. 
The  clubs  also  want  a second- 
tier  European  competition. 

The  top  clubs  have  to  devise 
ways  of  raising  £1.5  million 
each  next  season  just  to  pay 
their  playing  staff  a minim  mm 
salaiy  and  meet  running  costs. 

Yesterday  Dick  Best,  Harle- 
quins’ director  of  rugby, 
warned  that  the  demand  for 
£18,000  would  inevitably  lead 
to  fewer  contracts.  He  pointed 
out  that  each  club  will  need  a 
first-team  squad  of  about  30 
players,  without  having  the 
income  to  pay  them  all  a five- 
figure  salary. 

Already  two  classes  of 
rugby  player,  well-heeled  pro- 
fessionals and  uncontracted 
"amateurs",  seem  to  be  on  the 
way.  I 


Rugby  League 


Lindsay  leads  ARL  rebels 
into  non-Super  League 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


JUST  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  appeared  to  be 
clearing  in  Australia, 
along  comes  Global  League,  a 
10-teara  competition  an- 
nounced to  start  on  the  same 
day  as  the  European  Super 
League.  March  29. 

Global  League  would  be  rim 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
311  "rebel"  players  who 
signed  contracts  with  Rupert 
Murdoch's  Australasian  Super 
League  and  who  now  refuse 
to  play  under  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  banner. 

One  of  Justice  James  Bur- 
chett's rulings,  when  the  ARL 
won  its  emphatic  court  vic- 
tory over  Super  League,  was 
that  eight  Super  League  clubs 
must  return  to  the  ARL  fold. 
But  no  such  order  was  made 
on  the  311  players. 

On  Monday  it  appeared  the 
players  might  be  willing  to 
rejoin  the  ARL  competition, 
however  reluctantly,  but  the 
conciliatory  mood  changed 
when  almost  half  their  15 
"peace"  proposals  were 
rejected.  Out  of  that  disen- 
chantment has  emerged 
Global  League,  the  details  of 
which  were  outlined  in 
Sydney  yesterday  by  Maurice 
Lindsay,  the  English  Rugby 
League's  chief  executive. 

Global  League  would  con- 
sist of  10  teams:  the  two  new 
Australian  clubs.  Hunter 
Mariners  and  Adelaide  Rams. 


plus  eight  from  the  areas  of 
the  Super  League  clubs. 

There  would  be  18  rounds  of 
competition,  followed  by  a 
play-off  by  the  top  five  clubs, 
which  in  turn  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a world  play-off  in- 
volving European  dubs. 

Global  League  would  have 
no  connection  with  Mur- 
doch's News  Corporation, 
said  Lindsay.  But  it  sounds 
like  Super  League  by  another 
name,  and  under  the  terms  of 
Justice  Burchett’s  rulings  it 
may  be  illegal.  “It  won't  get 
off  the  ground."  the  ARL's 
executive  chairman  Ken 
Arthurson  said  bluntly. 

Nevertheless  a representa- 
tive of  the  players,  Nick  Car- 
son.  said  he  saw  no  legal 
reason  why  the  players  could 
not  stage  this  competition  nor 
any  reason  why  Lindsay 
should  not  act  as  an  adviser. 

Lindsay,  who  is  reported  to 


Lindsay  . . . Sydney  role 


be  negotiating  sponsorship 
deals  for  the  players,  is  confi- 
dent that  income  generated 
from  television  and  sponsor- 
ship will  support  the  competi- 
tion. “The  RFL  in  England 
are  not  actively  investing  in 
the  competition  although 
they  are,  of  course,  allowing 
me  to  put  the  Global  League 
structure  together."  he  said. 

The  ARL  is  seeking  court 
orders  to  prevent  the  competi- 
tion starting,  and  Lindsay 
said  that  players  and  coaches 
would  abide  by  the  law  if  the 
tournament  was  forbidden  to 
start 

He  denied  that  the  competi- 
tion bad  been  arranged  before 
the  breakdown  of  compro- 
mise talks  between  the  Super 
League  players  and  the  ARL. 
"This  alternative  competition 
was  not  the  preferred  option 
but  it  will  now  be  a genuine 
rugby  league  premiership," 
he  said. 

Although  Global  League 
can  only  complicate  matters, 
there  were  sttU  some  hopeful 
signs  yesterday  including  a 
long  round  of  talks  which  in- 
volved all  20  established 
clubs.  Afterwards  the  rival 
factions  were  said  to  be  closer 
to  agreement  than  for  a long 
time. 

If  agreement  is  reached  it 
will  almost  certainly  come  too 
late  to  prevent  many  clubs 
fielding  weak  sides  when  the 
new  ARL  season,  three  weeks 
behind  schedule,  finally  gets 
under  way  tomorrow. 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 


Weightlifting 

The  British  lifter  Peter  May 
has  been  banned  for  life  after 
testing  positive  for  an  anabo- 
lic steroid.  He  was  one  of 
several  lifters  who  were  posi- 
tive at  last  November's  world 
championships  in  China, 
where  he  finished  15th  in  the 
3001b  class. 

Last  night  the  International 
Weightlifting  Federation 
would  confirm  only  the  sus- 
pensions of  May  and  Ger- 
many’s Stephanie  Utsch  be- 
cause it  was  still  waiting  for 
results  of  the  B- sample  analy- 
sts in  the  other  cases.  Wally 
Holland,  general  secretary  of 
the  British  federation,  said 
May’s  case  would  be  dis- 
cussed at  a meeting  on  Satur- 
day week. 

Bowls 

England's  Tony  Allcock  and 
.Andy  Thompson  stayed  on 
course  for  a semi-final  place 
after  die  third  day  of  the  1 
world  championships  in  Ade- . 
laide  when  they  coasted  to  a 1 
29-9  win  over  Guernsey's  Jon  1 
Quenpel  and  Bemie  Simon. 
They  then  survived  a come- 
back by  the  Zambian  pair  Ja- 
cob Vanderventer  and  Arthur 
Kayesa  before  comfortably 
winning  28-21. 


Badminton 

The  first  foreigner  employed 
on  a full-time  basis  in  the  103- 
year  history  of  the  Badminton 
Association  of  England  was 
announced  yesterday,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  Asger  Madsen, 
a Dane  based  in  Gothenburg, 
will  take  over  as  England  Tal- 
ent Coach  on  July  1. 

Squash 

An  experimental  scoring  sys- 
tem will  be  used  at  the  eight- 
man  Equitable  Life  Super 
Series  tournament  beginning 
today  in  Hatfield,  Hertford- 
shire. writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  system  has  one  point  per 
rally  up  to  nine,  with  a tie- 
breaker at  8-8.  England's 
Mark  Chakmer  will  take  on 
Pakistan’s  World  Open  cham- 
pion Jansher  Khan  today. 

Table  Tennis 

England  may  be  without  their 
two  leading  players  for  a 
crucial  European  Men’s 
League  Super  Division  relega- 
tion play-off  with  Poland  at 
Bletchtey  tonight  Matthew 
SyedL  the  England  No.  1.  feces 
a fitness  test  on  a hamstring 
problem  and  Chen  Xinhua 
is  in  China  on  business 
and  may  not  reach  the  venue 
in  time. 


Ruling  blow 
for  Emburey 

JOHN  EMBUREY,  who 
recently  Joined  Northamp- 
tonshire as  coach,  was  given 
the  freedom  to  play  for  his 
new  county  yesterday  but 
with  a qualification  rule  that 
could  still  force  him  to  retire 
from  the  first-class  game. 

The  43-year-old  off-spinner, 
who  left  Middlesex  during  the 
winter  after  22  seasons,  has 
been  told  by  the  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  that  he 
can  play  on  only  as  a List  One 
registration. 

Emburey,  who  won  his  6JJth 
Test  cap  last  summer,  has  been 
confirmed  as  List  One  because 
he  was  offered  a two-year  con- 
tract by  Middlesex.  Coach  and 
county  must  now  decide 
whether  his  on-field  qualities, 
and  his  age,  justify  them 
using  up  one  of  only  two  List 
One  registrations  allowed  In 
any  five-year  period. 

Amjad  Mohammad,  a 24- 
year-old  left-ann  wrist  spin- 
ner who  spent  two  years 
training  as  a Hafiz  — the 
Muslim  equivalent  of  a priest 
— has  given  up  that  career 
and  signed  a one-year  con- 
tract with  Worcestershire. 


Someone  mechanical  to  watch  over  me . . . Faldo  putts.  Leadbetter  assesses,  and  the  drive  fora  sixth  major  title  goes  on 


Why  Faldo  stays  on  for 
headbanging  with  Ledd 


David  Davies  reports  from  Orlando,  Florida,  where  golfs  most 
celebrated  swing  guru  is  on  emergency  extra  duties  this  week 


NICK  FALDO  stood  on 
tbe  18th  tee  in  last 
Wednesday’s  Bay  Hill 
pro-am.  finishing  off 
a not  particularly  distin- 
guished round.  Two  video 
cameras  were  trained  on  him, 
one  from  behind,  the  other 
from  the  side.  He  hit  his  tee 
shot,  watched  It  finish,  and 
then  as  his  amateur  partners 
went  through  their  contor- 
tions he  watched  the  instant 
playback  of  his  swing.  Then 
the  other  camera's  tape  was 
viewed  and  analysed  in  its 
turn. 

This  was  Orlando,  home 
last  week  to  the  Bay  Hill  Invi- 
tational but  home  every  week 
to  the  David  Leadbetter 
School  of  Swing  Dissection. 
Redistribution  and  Resurrec- 
tion. Its  leading  pupil  is  of 
course  Faldo,  and  for  him  the 
week  of  the  Bay  Hill  event 
represents  seventh  heaven. 

Leadbetter  has  his  school  at 
Lake  Nona,  where  Faldo  has 
his  American  base.  It  is  only 
20  minutes  from  the  Bay  Hill 
club,  which  means  Faldo  can 
be  at  home  and  on  the  range 
all  week.  This  year  he  is  also 
taking  this  coming  weekend 
off  so  while  the  US  Tour 
moves  on  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  Freeport  Classic  he  is 
staying  behind. 

For  this  is  where  the  me- 
chanical man  of  golf  comes  in 
for  maintenance  or,  if  neces- 
sary, overhaul.  This  is  where 
perfect  practising  conditions 
are  no  more  than  a short  golf- 


cart  ride  from  the  breakfast 
table  and  where  the  advice  he 
prizes  more  than  any  in  the 
world  is  available  instantly. 

Faldo,  perhaps  more  than 
any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
game,  loves  studying,  and  tin- 
kering with,  his  own  swing. 


and  the  tutor  by  his  side  is  the 
man  he  calls  “Ledd”.  Ask  the 
Rnglishman  what  he  has  been 
doing  during  a week  off  and 
only  rarely  is  the  answer 
something  other  than  working 
on  his  swing,  or.  as  he  puts  it, 
"fine  timing  with  Ledd". 

For  Ledd  was  the  man  he 
turned  to  for  a complete 
restructuring  of  his  game  in 
1985.  after  two  years  in  which 
he  had  won  9ix  tournaments. 
He  has  since  won  five  majors 
— although,  worryingly  for 
him,  not  one  since  1992. 

Faldo  is  simply  never  satis- 
fied. Two  weeks  ago  he 
started  the  Honda  Classic 
with  a 77  and  finished  with 
three  successive  rounds  of  68. 
Had  he  started  with  a level- 
par  round  he  would,  on  that 
form,  have  tied  the  winner, 
Tim  Herron.  Yet  he  cannot 


free  his  mind  from  the  mem- 
ory of  six  missed  greens  in 
the  first  round,  all  through 
pulled  second  shots.  And  so 
the  analysis  goes  on. 

Asked  at  Bay  Hill  if  he  had 
rid  himself  of  the  cause  of 
those  pulled  shots  he  replied: 


"Not  officially."  That  meant  a 
cure  had  been  effected  but  it 
was  something  be  had 
worked  out  for  himself  and  it 
had  not  yet  received  the  offi- 
cial benediction  of  Ledd. 

After  studying  his  tee  shot 
at  the  pro-am  18th  last 
Wednesday,  the  cameras  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  second  shot 
which  had  to  be  hit  very  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  the  lake,  front 
and  right  of  the  green.  He  hit 
the  ball  seemingly  perfectly, 
to  12  feet  then  watched  the 
replay,  and  there  followed 
half  a dozen  practice  swings 
with  examinations  of  his  posi- 
tion at  various  stages,  it  was 
as  if  hitting  a four-iron  to  12 
feet  into  a breeze,  over  a lake, 
was  really  rather  ordinary. 

It  is  almost  unhealthily  ob- 
sessive, a search  for  a level  of 
perfection  that  cannot  exist  in 


an  action  with  so  many  mov- 
ing parts  and  performed  by  a 
human  being.  Deep  down,  for 
be  is  sufficiently  clever  to 
realise  it  Faldo  must  know 
this.  But  he  has,  for  periods, 
experienced  perfection,  times 
when  he  felt  the  ball  was  on  a 
string  and  could  be  directed 
wheresoever  he  chose. 

There  were  times  in  1990 
and  more  times  in  1992  when 
he  knew,  absolutely,  before 
going  to  the  course,  that  he 
was  going  to  play  well  even 
by  his  high  standards,  and 
logic  tells  him  that  if  that  can 
be  achieved  once  it  can  be 
done  again. 

He  is  relentless  in  his 
search,  ruthless  even;  it  Is  a 
side  to  his  nature  he  evident- 
ly has  difficulty  controlling. 
But  even  in  that  he  gets  help 
from  Ledd. 

For  most  of  the  past  15 
years  Faldo's  obsession  has 
meant  that  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  golf.  Everything 
he  does,  right  down  to  the 
things  he  eats  and  drinks  and 
the  time  he  goes  to  bed,  is  dic- 
tated by  golf.  The  solitary 
window  in  that  bleak  outlook 
has  been  his  two  wives, 
Melanie  and  GUI.  neither  of 
whom  has  been  a goffer. 

Now  it  seems  that  by  taking 
up  with  Brenna  Cepelak,  a 
single-figure  player  who  was 
on  the  Arizona  university  golf 
team,  he  has  slammed  shut 
even  that  window.  There  is  no 
one  close  to  him  who  cannot 
talk,  or  indeed  would  not  pre- 
fer to  talk,  about  pronation, 
supination,  rotation;  about 
birdies,  bogeys  and  pars. 

And  so  the  obsession  goes , 


on. 

Feherty  happy  to  return  to  the  fray  after  three-month  retirement 


It  is  almost  unhealthily  obsessive,  a 
search  for  a level  of  perfection  that  cannot 
exist  in  an  action  with  so  many  moving 
parts  and  performed  by  a human  being 


Michael  bitten  In  Lisbon 


•|  HIRER  months  after  his 
I retirement  to  become  a 
commentator  for  American 
television,  David  Feherty 
relaunches  his  European 
career  in  the  Portuguese 
Open  here  today. 

Feherty,  aged  37,  is  back 
after  a disastrous  attempt 
to  establish  himself  on  the 
US  Tour  which  ended  with 
him  losing  his  card  and  em- 
broiled in  an  acrimonious 
divorce.  His  home  Is  still  in 
Pallas  but  he  is  now  an 
enthusiastic  transatlantic 


commoter,  aiming  to  regain 
the  Ryder  Cup  place  he  se- 
cured while  winning  five 
European  titles  and  more 
than  £1.5  million  in  a 
15-year  campaign. 

Efts  new  zest  for  the  game 
stems  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Ryder  Cup  cap- 
tain Seve  Ballesteros,  of  his 
close  friend  Sam  Torrance, 
and  of  a Mississippi  sales 
executive,  Anita  Schneider, 
whom  he  plans  to  marry 
this  year  after  her  Leap 
Year  proposal. 

Ballesteros  told  Feherty, 
When  they  played  in  Dubai 
last  week,  that  he  wanted 


Mm  back  in  tbe  European 
team  at  Valderrama  in  1997. 

The  Irishman  admits  his 
decision  to  retire  was 
largely  engendered  by  his 
marital  problems.  "I  felt 
suicidal  about  them  some- 
times, but  then  X often  feel 
like  that  about  my  put- 
ting," he  remarked.  “I  had 
got  to  a crossroads  in  my 
life,  but  it  was  more  like 
spaghetti  junction.  X Just 
had  too  many  things  to  sort 
out  to  think  about  golf.” 

Feherty,  who  had  two 
top-four  finishes  in  South 
Africa  recently,  intends  to 

play  20  tournaments  in 


Europe  this  year  hut  says 
he  might  try  again  to  play 
in  the  US.  where  he  will  be 
commentating  on  the  US 
Tour  event  at  Atlanta  im- 
mediately before  the  US 
Masters.  "I  feel  I have 
something  to  prove  to 
them,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Aroetra 
course  10  miles  south  of  the 
Portuguese  capital  should 
not  be  too  demanding.  Only 
6,600  yards,  it  meanders 
through  a pine  forest.  Over 
40 in  of  rain  in  two  months 
bave  left  it  soft  and  invit- 
ing, although  the  greens  are 
some  way  below  their  best 


TV  and  Sport 

Duo  with 
walletful 
of  clout 

John  Duncan  on  the 
Sports  Council’s 
leading  players 

Rodney  walker  and 
Derek  Casey  may  not 
be  as  graceful  as  Tor- 
vill and  Dean,  as  terrifying 
as  Lillee  and  Thomson,  or  as 
idiosyncratic  as  Clough  and 
Taylor,  but  few  duos  in  Brit- 
ish sport  have  their  power. 

In  the  past  two  years  the 
pair,  respectively  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  the 
Sports  Council,  bave  seen 
the  National  Lottery  in- 
crease their  grant-aid  bud- 
get from  £49  million  to  £300 
million,  money  they  have 
distributed  for  tbe  future 
benefit  of  elite  and  grass- 
roots sport. 

That  sum  is  set  to  grow 
even  more  in  the  next  six 
months,  with  a proposed 
five  per  cent  of  all  future 
sports-rights  money  “top- 
sliced"  and  directed  to  fer- 
tilising grassroots  sport, 
now  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  accepted  the 
council's  proposed  code  of 
conduct  for  governing 
bodies  and  broadcasters 
after  the  debate  on  the 
Broadcasting  Bill. 

In  the  past  12  months  the 
council  has  been  banded 
the  purse  string  for  the 
new  £200  million  national 
stadium,  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's pet  project,  the 
£100  million  elite  Academy 
of  Sport,  and  has  organised 
a massive  national  junior 
sports  programme.  . 

It  all  seems  a long  time 
ago  that  the  council  was 
something  of  a joke,  a black 
hole  of  bureaucracy  Into 
which  good  ideas  went  and 
were  never  seen  again,  an 
unavoidable  nuisance  to 
governments  who  cared  lit- 
tle about  sport. 

“The  day  I arrived  in  my 
office,"  said  Walker,  “the 
only  thing  on  my  desk  was 
a highly  critical  report 
from  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee  Into  the  work- 
ing of  some  of  our  subsid- 
iary companies. " 

The  council  has  had  to 
knock  itself  into  shape 
quickly.  •‘The  speed  of 
change  in  sport  in  the  past 
12  months  has  been  quite 
extraordinary,”  said  Casey. 
“The  lottery,  the  question 
of  amateurism,  and  the  role 
of  television  have  all  come 
into  play-  We  have  had  to 
adapt  and  become  much 
more  knowledgeable  about 
areas  we  weren't  really  in- 
volved in  before,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  an  agenda 
and  take  tbe  lead  on  things. 

“X  think  in  40  years’  time 
people  will  say  it  must  have 
been  extraordinary  to  be 
around  In  tbe  mid-90s,  when 
sport  got  a political  profile, 
a new  national  stadium  and 
a national  academy." 

Walker's  background  as  a 
no-nonsense  northern  busi- 
nessman — his  handshake 
borders  on  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion — and  company  trou- 
bleshooter for  merchant 
banks  has  helped. 

“By  good  fortune  I arrived 
at  tbe  Sports  Council  just  at 
the  point  when  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  refocus  it 
and  the  National  Lottery 
was  about  to  be  launched," 
he  said.  “But  if  tbe  council 
does  find  itself  18  months 
on  having  more  respect 
than  it  used  to  bave,  then 
we  have  earned  It." 

True  enough.  A flexible 
approach  to  lottery  grants 
promptly  headed  off  early 
criticism  over  lack  of 
money  for  inner  cities,  over 
the  need  for  matching 
funds  and  over  the  prob- 
lems of  what  the  money 
could  be  used  for.  Now  the 
Government  uses  the  coun- 
cil for  advice,  and  parlia- 
ment listens  to  it  says. 

The  council  has  even 
learned  to  play  hardball  — 
telling  one  northern  local 
authority  that  If  it  sold  two 
playing  fields  It  would  not 
get  another  penny  of  lot- 
tery money.  And  in  the 
time  it  takes  to  say  “Let’s 
form  a sub-committee"  the 
fields  were  off  tbe  market. 
Definitely  a new  era. 
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FRENCHMAN’S  BRILLIANCE  BREAKS  GUNNERS’  RESISTANCE 


Lords  giveth 
so  V-chip  can 
take  away 
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Firing  on  ail  cylinders . . . Manchester  United’s  midfielder  Roy  Keane  lets  fly  and  Arsenal's  Dennis  Ber-gkamp  can  only  hold  a watching  brief  photograph:  mchaelsteele 

Premiership:  Manchester  United  1 , Arsenal  0 

Cantona  puts  United  level  at  top 


Cynthia  Bateman 


THEY  deserved  it. 
played  brilliantly  for 
it,  and  never  looked 
like  failing  to  win. 
But  one  goal  was  enough  only 
to  put  Manchester  United 
level  on  points  with  Newcas- 
tle, when  a second  goal  and  a 
clean  sheet  would  have 
allowed  them  to  reclaim  the 
Premiership  top  place.  There 
are  those  who  thought  Can- 
tona's winning  second-half 
goal  was  well  worth  two. 

The  difference  was  appar- 
ent from  the  start  United,  un- 
beaten at  home  for  13  months. 
were  the  express  train; 
Arsenal  the  buffers.  Alex  Fer- 
guson said  beforehand  that  20 
from  a possible  24  points 
would  win  the  championship. 


but  despite  United’s  obvious 
appetite,  by  half-time  the 
myriad  chances  had  got  them 
absolutely  nowhere. 

It  was  compelling  viewing 
nevertheless  for  the  crowd  of 
50.028.  Old  Trafford’s  biggest 
for  seven  years.  The  Neville 
brothers,  named  together  in 
the  England  squad,  seemed  to 
be  running  on  high-octane 
fuel.  Phil  at  left-back  raced 
down  the  line  at  a pace  which 
made  even  Giggs  look  as 
though  he  was  going 
backwards. 

The  Arsenal  defence  defi- 
nitely were  — and  for  most  of 
the  time.  Attack  followed 
attack  as  United  sought  a goal 
from  the  opening  seconds. 
What  was  so  amazing  was  the 
variety  with  which  they  were 
launched. 

In  the  opening  seconds  even 


Bruce  galloped  forward  with 
the  ball.  His  shot  bobbled 
alarmingly  towards  Seaman 
but  finished  in  the  goal- 
keeper’s arms.  Bruce  was 
partnered  in  the  centre  of  de- 
fence by  May.  allowing  Gary 
Neville  to  play  at  right-back 
in  place  of  the  injured  Irwin. 
The  former  Blackburn  player 
had  a torrid  time  as  Berg- 
kamp,  Wright  and  Hartson  oc- 
casionally tried  to  sneak  past 
a United  back  line  spread 
wafer-thin  as  the  full-backs 
pushed  forward. 

By  comparison  Arsenal's 
midfield  seemed  to  be  swal- 
lowed into  the  defence,  as  it 
hied  to  keep  its  head  above 
water.  Some  clever  touches 
from  Giggs  and  Cantona,  com- 
bined with  Keane’s  surging 
power,  contrived  to  give 
United  a dozen  chances. 


Giggs  shot  wide  and  had  an- 
other effort  turned  round  the 
post  by  the  goalkeeper,  and 
Keane’s  stinging  drive  was 
just  wide.  Then  in  the  10th 
minute  Keane  hit  the  inside 
of  the  far  post,  the  ball  bounc- 
ing out  to  Cole,  whose  effort 
was  blocked  by  the  horizontal 
Seaman’s  legs. 

Platt’s  poor  back-pass  let  in 
Cole,  who  was  instantly 
swarmed  around  by  Arsenal 
shirts  and  eventually  denied 
by  Seaman.  Crosses  streamed 
in,  shots  and  headers  whis- 
tled oh  so  close. 

ArsenaL  who  had  arrived 
undefeated  in  six  games, 
stuck  with  the  formation  that 
earned  them  their  win  at 
Wimbledon,  but  supply  to  the 
two  strikers,  Wright  and 
Hartson,  was  limited.  Berg- 
karap,  who  was  replaced  by 


Hillier  at  half-time,  again 
played  just  behind  them. 

Only  United  errors  seemed 
likely  to  let  them  in.  Phil  Nev- 
ille’s clearance  early  In  the 
second  half  gave  them  such  a 
chance.  It  hit  Bruce  and 
bounced  for  Hartson.  who 
lashed  in  a shot  but  struck 
Schmeichel’s  legs. 

Just  before  the  hour  Fergu- 
son sent  on  Sc  holes  to  try 
break  the  deadlock  as  United 
continued  to  drive  into  a 
packed  Arsenal  defence. 

Cantona,  who  was  in  scin- 
tillating form,  produced  a lob 
from  30  yards  out  for  Scholes 
to  scurry  on  to.  but  Arsenal 
snuffed  out  the  danger. 

But  seconds  later  Cantona 
produced  a stunning  goal 
from  just  outside  the  area. 
Phil  Neville's  cross  should 
have  been  caught  by  Seaman 


but  was  headed  out  by  Lin- 
ighan.  Cantona  chested  it 
down  and  his  dipping  volley 
from  25  yards  sailed  over  the 
massed  ranks  of  blue  shirts 
and  dropped  behind  the  keep- 
er with  incredible  precision 
to  give  United  the  lead  in  the 
65th  minute. 

The  crowd  wanted  a penal- 
ty when  Butt  was  brought 
down,  but  United  had  no  time 
to  stop  in  the  search  for  the 
second  goal  that  would  have 
taken  them  back  above  New- 
castle. They  simply  pressed 
on  and  Scholes  came  within  a 
whisker  from  Sharpe's  square 
pass. 

Mmnc tnmtmr  Uallad:  Schmelchel:  O 
Neville.  Bruce.  May.  P Neville.  Keane. 
Bun.  Sharpe.  Cantona.  Giggs.  Cole. 
Arsenal:  Seaman;  Dixon.  Keown. 
Untghen.  Marsnall  Winiarburn.  Plan. 
Meraon.  Bergkamp.  Haraon.  WrlghL 
Retssc  G Willard  (Worthing). 


Vincent  Hanna 


% YESTERDAY  I hada 
\/  word  with  Tim  Cd- 

T lings,  who  could  doa 
I lot  for  British  sport  — 
not  to  mention  British  sanity. 
He  is  a professor  of  engineer- 
ing in  Vancouver,  and  we 
need  his  help,  rh  get  to  him  in 
a minute. 

The  Broadcasting  Bill  com- 
pleted its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  now  goes  to 
the  Commons  where,  unless 
the  Sports  Council  gets  tough, 
there  will  be  another  big  row. 

The  idea,  you  will  recall,  is 
to  ensure  that  the  British  pub- 
lic has  access  to  great  sporting 
occasions.  Which  can  be  a 
mixed  blessing.  Viewers 
might  prefer  to  be  spared  the 
sight  of  another  match  involv- 
ing a British  football  chib  and 
the  wordUefa.  One  ofTim  Col- 
lings ’s  devices  might  help.  I'll 
explain  later. 

The  current  debate  is  about 
the  “unbundling”  of  broad- 
casting rights,  whereby  “live” 
TV  coverage  is  disposed  of  sep- 
arately from  "secondary” 
rights  (recorded  highlights, 
and  radio). 

Denis  Howell,  Bernard  Don- 
aghueand  George  Thomson 
(who  earlier  defeated  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  eight  "listed” 
events)  pushed  for  compul- 
sory unbundling.  But  they 
backed  down  at  the  last  min- 
ute. because  the  Government 
offered  a voluntary  code  of 
conduct  for  sports  bodies  and 
broadcasters.  And  asked  the 
Sports  Council  to  draw  one  up. 

Howell  told  me  he  was  hope- 
ful. but  asked:  “Can  we  trust 
the  buggers?”  I’d  like  to  know 
that  too.  There  are  a lot  of 
them  about 

I HAVE  a copy  of  the  first 
draft  It  has  only  10  para- 
graphs but  it  could  trans- 
form the  present  system,  if 
the  Sports  Council  is  prepared 
to  fight  for  it.  It  sets  out  three 
principles  by  which  the  code 
shouldoperate. 

It  applies  only  to  non-listed 
events.  Live  coverage  or  high- 
lights must  be  available  to 
both  terrestrial  and  satellite 
channels.  Sports  bodies  can 
sell  all  rights  to  sporting 
events  as  a complete  package 
or  separately. 

The  really  interesting  twist 
comes  in  Par  8 : a proportion  of 
the  total  fees  from  broadcast- 
ing rights  sales  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  governing  body 


as  a minimum  contribution 
for  the  development  of  Its 
sport 

This  should  provoke  some 
interesting  chat  with  the  Pre- 
mier League,  the  Test  and 
County  Cncket  Board  and  the 
Rugby  Football  League,  none 
of  which  could  be  called  trans- 
parent about  where  its  TV 
money  trickles  to.  Especially 
when  they  hear  that  the 
Sports  Council  chairman  Rod- 
ney Walker  wants  to  set  the 
figure  at  about  five  percent. 

The  code  would  be  moni- 
tored by  a panel  chaired  by  the 
Sports  Council  But  has 
Walker  the  resolve  to  fightfor 
an  agreement? 

He  will  never  get  a better 
chance  to  put  the  screws  on. 
Sports  bodies  and  broadcast- 
ers know  that  if  they  don't 
have  a working  code  before 
the  Committee  Stage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  s ix 
weeks,  they  will  hare  statu- 
tory rules  imposed  or  see  the 
listed  events  added  to.  An  un- 
favourable  report  from 
Walker  at  that  stage  and  the 
Government  will  be  defeated. 

He  told  me  yesterday : “We 
mean  it  We  intend  to  ensure 
that  sport  behaves  res  ports  i 
bly.  No  one  should  be  in  any 
doubt  that  if  they  foil  to  seize 
the  opportunity  they  will  risk 
the  imposition  of  more 
restrictive  controls. " 


THIS  is  encouraging. 

and  I hope  it  works.  But 
I must  confess  that  it  is 
only  half  my  problem. 
Having  TV  access  to  major 
British  sporting  events  is  all 
very  well  but  it  does  not  make 
them  more  bearable  to  watch. 

Having  endured  Bayern  Mu- 
nich v Nottingham  Forest,  it  is 
sometimes  better  not  to  know 
the  truth.  And  do  you  remem- 
ber those  pictures  of  a tense, 
fearful  fYank  Bruno  walking  to 
the  ring  in  Las  Vegas,  con- 
stantly crossing  himself? 

I am  sorry  I watched  be- 
cause it  struck  me  that  maybe 
Frank  wasn't  in  on  the  joke. 
What  ifthe  poor  man  act  ually 
believed  he  had  a chance?  I 
tried  to  turn  off  my  set  I hare 
a remote  control  but  no  self* 
control 

That  is  where  Tim  Coll  uigs 
comes  in.  He  invented  the  "V- 
chip”,  which  from  next  year 
will  be  part  of  every  television 
set  sold  in  North  America. 
Broadcasters  transmit  a 
special  signal  with  a built-in 
censorship  scale,  and  viewers 
can  programme  their  set  to 
avoid  horrific  scenes. 

An  adolescent  hand  reaches 
fora  bra-strap,  or  a chain-saw 
—and  the  picture  is  zapped. 

Just  think.  With  careful 
planning  we  would  never  have 
to  see  again:  an  England 
middle-order  collapse;  the 
start  of  a grand  prix  — or  the 
finish;  cycle  races;  show 
jumping;  Will  Carling. 


Venables  calls  Wright 


BROTHERS  IN  ARMS 


Davkl  Lacey 

THREE  and  a half  years 
after  playing  his  last 
England  game  under 
Graham  Taylor.  Mark  Wright 
looks  set  to  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance for  Terry  Venables. 

The  32-year-old  Liverpool 
defender  is  likely  to  win  his 
44th  cap  in  Wednesday’s 
friendly  at  Wembley  against 
Bulgaria.  World  Cup  semi- 
finalists in  1994,  because  Ven- 
ables has  lost  both  of  his  regu- 
lar centre-backs  Tony  Adams 
and  Gary  Pallister  to  injuries. 
Newcastle's  Steve  Howey  is 
Wright's  most  likely  partner. 

Wright’s  recall  to  the  Liver- 
pool side  has  coincided  with  a 
resurgence  of  form  by  Roy  Ev- 
ans's team.  "Mark  has  a lot  of 
experience,”  said  Venables 
when  he  announced  his  squad 
yesterday.  “He  is  a confident 
player,  a good  defender  and 
good  user  of  the  balL  He’s  not 
been  with  me  before  but  be 
has  done  it  at  the  top  level.” 
Done  it  certainly,  but  a long 
time  ago.  Wrighfs  best  spell 
for  England  came  in  the  1990 
World  Cup  after  Bobby  Rob- 
son surprised  everyone  by 
opting  for  a sweeper  system 
against  Holland.  The  centre- 


back's  comfort  in  bringing 
the  ball  out  of  defence  made 
this  possible,  but  he  did  have 
Des  Walker’s  pace  and  Terry 
Butcher's  superior  defensive 
qualities  alongside  him. 

Once  Taylor  had  succeeded 
Robson.  Wright’s  England 
career  levelled  out  and  then 
went  into  decline.  He  an- 
noyed Taylor  by  making  a 
late  withdrawal  from  the 
1992  European  Championship 
with  an  injury  when  it  was 
too  late  to  bring  in  Adams  as 
a replacement  A poor  perfor- 
mance at  the  start  of  the 
following  season,  when  Eng- 
land lost  1-0  to  Spain  in  San- 
tander. and  Taylor  never 
picked  him  again. 

Wright's  presence  is  a fur- 
ther reminder  of  the  difficulty 
Venables  faces,  with  the 
European  Championship  less 
than  12  weeks  away,  in  inject- 
ing new  blood  of  genuine  in- 
ternational quality  into  his 
team.  A larger- than- usual 
squad  of  26  manages  to  make 
the  talent  look  even  more 
thinly  spread. 

Imponderables  abound,  ince, 
because  of  his  fall-out  with 
Venables,  has  not  played  for 
England  for  13  months.  Platt 
is  nowhere  near  his  best 
Shearer  continues  to  score , 


goals  by  the  bundle  for  Black- 
burn but  has  not  found  the 
net  for  England  in  10  games. 
Fowler  is  almost  equally  pro- 
lific but  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity internationally.  The  Nev- 
illes are  nouveaux,  and 
whenever  Gascoigne  plays 
one  can  never  be  sure  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  chaired  off. 
sent  off  or  carried  off. 

There  would  appear  to  be 
little  point  in  having  Ince 
around  again  unless  he  is  go- 
ing to  play.  McManaman  too, 
although  he  would  be  wasted 
by  again  being  restricted  to 
the  flanks. 

Thomas  is  keeping  Redk- 
napp  out  of  Liverpool’s  mid- 
field and  Stone  will  do  as 
much  at  Wembley  if  Venables 
feels  he  needs  the  consistent 
width  the  Forest  man  can 
give. 

ENGLAND:  Smraan  (Arsenal).  WMw 
(Tottenham!.  Hbiwh  (Piw^oumi;  Jwn 
(Liverpool).  Mowoy  (Newcastle),  Pearce 
l Nottingham  Forest).  P Wewile  iMan  Utd). 
Wright  (Liverpool).  Southgate  (Aston 
Villa),  ENO0a  (Aston  Villa),  G NavBa 
(Men  Uidl;  Stone  (Nottingham  Forest). 
Sinclair  (OPR),  ntfuiepp  (Liverpool). 
ttMCBljin  iRangers).  Platt  I Arsenal), 
hue  (intern tulonaie).  Wise  (Chelsea!. 
Boardafey  (Newcssrtsj,  Fowler  (Liver- 
pool). Sftaeaer  i Blackburn).  FarJInaml 

i Newcastle!.  Shed  ogham  (Tottenham). 
Lee  (Newcastle),  McRwmmuww  (Liver- 
pool). Bannlit  |M«JdlBsbrou£ft) 

Wright  inspiration,  page  14 


PHILIP  NEVILLE  (left),  in- 
cluded with  his  brother 
Gary  in  Terry  Venables’s 
squad  for  the  Bulgaria  game  1 
next  week,  set  up  the  possi- j 
bility  of  brothers  playing  in 
the  same  England  hetm  for 
the  first  time  since  June  11 
1970,  when  Bobby  and  Jack 
Charlton  were  in  the  side 
that  beat  Czechoslovakia  1-4) 
in  Mexico  to  secure  a World 
Cup  quarter-final  place.  It 
was  Jack's  last  of  35  caps; 
Bobby  won  one  more,  his 
106th.  They  played  28  times 
together  for  England.  The 
table  below  lists  all  brothers 
to  have  played  for  England. 


(figures  in  parentheses  represent  caps,  years) 

BAMBR1DGE  Ernest  (1, 1876).  Charlie  (IS.  1879-87)  end  Arthur  (3. 1881-84) 
CLEGG  Charles  (1.  1872),  William  (2, 1873-791 

RAWSON  Herbert  (1, 1875).  William  (2, 1875-77) 

HERON  Hubert  (5.  1873-78).  Frank  (1, 1876) 

LYTTLETON  Alfred  (1, 1877),  Edward  (1. 1878) 

CURSHAM  Arthur  (6. 1676-83).  Harry  (8,  1880-84) 

HARGREAVES  Fred  (3. 1880-82).  Jack  (2. 1881) 

WALTERS  Arthur  M (9, 1885-80),  Percy  M {13, 1865-00) 

DOBSON  All  (4. 1882-84).  Charlie  (1, 18861 

SHELTON  Alf  (6. 1889-92).  Charlie  (1, 1888) 

TOPHAM  Robert  (2.  1893-94.  Arthur  (1. 1894) 

PERRY  Charlie  (3. 189093),  Tom  (1. 1898) 

FORMAN  Frank  (9.  1866-1903).  Fred  (3, 1699) 

WILSON  Charles  P (2. 1884),  GeoMray  f>  (2. 1900) 

CORBETT  Bertie  (1, 19011,  Rex  (1. 1903) 

OSBORNE  Frank  (4, 1922-26).  Reg  |1.  1927) 

STEPHENSON  Clem  (1, 1924),  George  (3, 1928-31) 

SMITH  Jack  (3. 1931),  Sep  (1.1935) 

(106. 1958-70).  Jack 
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□ □ a □ q a a 

□aanEonra  □□anno 

□ □□□ana 

□□□□□□  □□bdcsoho 

a d □ a □ □ 
□□□a  □□□□□□□□qo 

□ o a □ Q 03  0 

□□□□□no  □□□□naa 

□ □□□ana 
□□□□□□□non  ocnaa 

□ a a □ □ a 
□□□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ □□□□no 

□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□! 

a a a □ □ □ a 
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IPs  depressing  that  the  fans  have  such  a Pavlovian  response  to 
comebacks.  While  it’s  natural  to  want  to  see  a favourite  long-lost  group 
again,  one  must  question  the  sanity  of  people  who  would  fork  out  £100 
for  a ticket,  or  £25  for  the  sub-standard  Beatles  Anthology  1 . 

Caroline  Sullivan  on  the  comeback  trail 
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Across 

9 Not  straight  and  with  future 

too  unsettled  (3,2,4) 

10  Pack  animal  brings 
everything  back  around 
morning  (5) 

11  Oriental  seen  in  Chinese 

city,  having  a sly  look  (7) 

12  Dot  three  i's  perhaps,  many 
find  it  silly  (7) 

13  Cattle  without  water  (4) 

14  Capital  footwear  (10) 

16  Play  an  exaggerated  role  in 
a covert  organisation  (7) 

1 7 One  is  not  bound  to  enjoy 
this  (7) 

19  Their  union  offers  security 
(4.3,3) 

22  Rigid  forms  of  worship  (4) 
24  Lower  speeds  ordered  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  (7) 

26  She  puts  on  other  people's 
clothes  (7) 


26  Peer  in  uniform  (5) 

27  They  add  grace  to 
manners,  perhaps  (9) 

Down 

1 Mate  takes  steps  to  provide 
communication  between 
decks  (9,6) 

2 See  great  changes  in  over- 
seas accommodation  (8) 

3 Join  in  a fortissimo  number 

(5) 

4 Breaking  foot,  totters  a bit  (8) 

5 it’s  erected  for  the 
reception  (6) 

6 Matches  in  leagues  (9) 

7 A good  man  in  the  mine, 
though  too  old  for  the  job 
nowadays  (4.2) 

8 Coach  for  trippers?  (7,8) 

15  An  arm  put  round  a pretty 

girt  in  game  (9)  ■ 

17  The  author  is  not  in  (8) 


18  Straightening  bandages  (8) 

20  Company  show 
displeasure  with  failure  to 
accept  responsibility  (3-3) 

21  Order  posted  by  a tyrant  (6) 
23  Waves  on  the  pods  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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